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PREFACE. 



^T a time, when so many volumes of 
stlect lessons, intended almost solety fdt the in-< 
struction of youth, are in circulation, it may, 
perhaps, appear superfluous to add to the num- 
ber. While however^ flwe have their appro- 
priate excellencies^ it is presumed^that thb, from 
the variety, and interesting. nature of the mat- 
ter it contains, wilT be deeiaed not unworthy of 
the patironageof those who are interested in the 
improvement of the rising generation* 

From the abridgement of arts aii<f sciences, 
the compiler conceives that much valuable and 
necessary, iliformadon may be obtained, and that 
young peopfe in pai*tituTar, ififay be enabled to 
store their minds from this little volume, with a 
fund of ktioWtedge, which- they could not ac- 
quire but from the perusal of works more copi- 
ou& and^^xtensive• 

^ GreaT paths have been taken to select such 
historical pieces, as shall have a teniiency to^n- 
spire the mind with generous and noble senti- 
uientS, and at the same time, to blend amusement 
^th instruction. How far the object has been 
attained, instructors of youth, and the enlight- 
ened citizens of the United States, into whose 
hands this volume may fall, will decide. 

THE COMPTER. 
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LESS.QN I. 



o^ iCeli&iom. 

"^ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom i A 
<• good uoderaandiog bscve all they tSat keep bis com- 
•» maDdmenis.'' DAVID. 

<• Be particalar n^t to nt^leec religion nf Ae edncation of 
" yoar childrea. In vain will you endeavor to conduct 
" them by any other path. If /Arjr are deat to^vu^ if you 
*'^ expect from them credit and ctjmfort\ from religion mdU 
*^ be derived their bappiaeis a^ yew dwn." 

FATHEH GERDIL, 



Ri 



^ELIGION ! soother of all otir keenest sor- 
rows^ source and refiner df all our real:- toys ! 
shed- thy heavenly infiuence on our souls j direct, 
animate, and crown all our pursuits ; pervade 
and consecrate all our thoughts, words and ac- 
t'ons ; ot we can never answer the design of God 
in our creation ; we fall short of true happiness 
in this lifcj and "we sink to tlie completcst 
wretchedness in that which is to come. 

^ What is religion ? 

A. A worship rendered to the Divinie Being 
after that manner "we conceive to be most agreea- 
ble to his will, th«t so we may procure his favor 
and blessing, and avoid his anger and displea* 
sure J, and is either /r«^ or false^ pure or corrupted. 
B Q^ How 
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1 4 Arts and "Scknmt* 

(^ How do you divide true religion ? 

A. True religion admits of three divisions ', 
Fifst^ The religion of nature. Second^ The i^li- 
gionof the Jews,Ti6/>rf,Thc religion of Christians* 

Q^ What is natural religion ? 

A. As far as our notions of a Divine Being 
proceed from the ideas we have from the light 
of nature and reason. Man has been defined a 
religious animal, and by this one epithet, perhaps 
best distinguished from the brute. 

Q. On what is the religion of the Jews 
founded i 

A. On the Old Testament, and t^e law given 
by Moses to the tribes of Israel. 

C^ Who is tlie Author of the Christian reli- 



gion ? 



A. The Son of, God, who left the bosom of 
the. Father and all his glories ther^, to divell iji 
flesh and blood : He. became the child of a poor 
maid in Galilee ; when grown up, he appear- 
ed as a young carpenter. He travelled on 
foot to preach his divine gospel, when he n right 
have been borne on the wings of Angels ; be 
was content w^th mean lodgings in the tents of 
poor fishermen in Galilee,the most contemptible 
country of the Jews ; and sometimes the LorcJ 
of Glory had pot where to lay his head. An 
obscure life on earth, veiled the Majesty of ^ thfg 
King-of Heaven. Such wast he amazing humility 
of the Sop of God, the blessed Author of 
Christianity ; such the example left us by the 
n:;eek and lowly Jesus. 

CK How many false or spurious religions arc 
tbcrc ? 

A, Tv/o : Paganism and Mahometanism, 

(^ What 



ArU and Sctettca, ^ x$ 

Q^ What is Paganism I 

A. The religion of the Pagans or Heathen 
nations ; and because they represent the Deity 
vnder several forms or idols^ it is called idolatry, 
or image worship. 

(^ From whom has Mahometanism its rise ? 

A. From the impostor Mahomet, who appear- 
ed in the seventh century ; his whole doctrine 
k a ridiculous jumble of Heathenism, Judaism, 
and Christian heresies, and is- contained in the 
rhapsody of the Alcoran^ 

Q. Of what advantage is- an exact observ- 
ance of religion to- a state ? 

A* .Very greair ;. it inspires honesty in every 
one, justice in princes, fidelity in subjects, integ- 
rity in magistrates, good faith in commerce^ and 
unio&ih marriage; 



LESSON IL 

Hhf f IIJl ARTS AND SCIENCES* 

* The taking a taste of tvery tort of knowledge is necer sarf 
** to form the mind ; and is the only way to give the u»- 
«• dernanding iudue improfefneac to the fuUextcnt of 
•* its capaeity.'' LOCKE, 

% Vl^HAT is science ? 

A. A certain and evident knowledge of some 
thing. 

(^ What is art ? 

A. Art is the way of doing a thing surely, 
readily, and gracefully. 

(^ How are the arts divided ? 

A. Into those that belong to the sciencen, as 
philosophy, rhetoric, grammar, mathematics, 

astronomy. 
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astronomy^ painting^ music, and sculpture ; alt 
the others are called 2necl}»Bkal. 

(^ Why a3?e they xaJIed the liberal arts ? 

A. B^ause tKe ancieats^ allowed them to be 
studied only by the Libert or free persqns. 

C^ How .many sciences are there ? 

A. Eighft principal ones : i^^^if, Theology, Se^ 
cmd^ Fhtlosophy, Thirds Jiirispriidefice, Fmrtk^ 
MedidQe, Fifths Rhetoric, Hixth^ Granamar^ 
Seventh J Poetry, and the Eighth^ Mathematics. 

I. OF THEOLOGY. 

(^ What is theology ? 

aT That science which ceatefRfilates "the na- 
tiH^e of God, and diviae tfciags* 

(^ WMnce is tbe word theology derived ? 
A. Fr^!)fla the Greek. is^rdi^ signifying the^ 

IvrA'd of God. 

(^ How nay the esastcnce dt €k)d be proved ? 

Ai What is necessary to be known of God is 
manifest in the works of the creation. The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the rich 
furniture thereof. Xhi^ sun, the moon-, and the 
star5, shew- themselves to be his handy-work. 
There is no nation on the face of the whole 
earth where their voice is not heard, for it is. 
gone through all the eactli, aad their word to 
the end of the world. 

Q/ To whom was the title of theologian first 
given ? 

A. To St. John, who has by that iiame been 
distinguished from the other three Evangelists, 
because they only wrote the History of the life 
of Jesus Christ, but St. Jdhn wrote his gospel 
to establish his eternal divinity (as the word of 
God) and his incarnatioji. 

II. PHILOSOPHY. 
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IL PHILq§(M?HY. 

Q^ What is philospphy ? 

A. The study of nature and morality as 
{bunded upon reason. 

Q^ What is the etymology of the word phi- 
losophy ? 

A. It is compounded of the two Greek words, 
signifying lave o£ wisdom or knowledge. 

Q. Into how many parts is it divided ? 

A. Four: first^LogiCj Second, h/lordlityiTbird, 
Physics, Fourth^ Metaphysics*. 
I. LOGIC^ 

C^ What is logic ? 

A. The art of using reason well in our en-- 
quiries after truth, and the communications of 
it to others. 

Q^ In what does this art consist ?, 
> A. In the reflections made by men upon the 
four principal faculties of their mind, percep- 
tion, judgment, reasoning, disposition. 
II; MORALITY. 

(^ In what are we instn^k^d by morality ? 

A. It gives us rules for treoehavior, manners, 
and conduct of man, whether it be in public or 
private life, and is properly called Ethics, from 
the Greek, and moraliiuhotn the Latin word;/;<7j, 
plural iii0r^/,both signifying manners or behavior. 
i«. PHYSICS. 

(^ From what is the word physics derived ? 

A. From the Greek word signifying nature or 
natural. 

(^ Of what does it treat ? 

A. Of all natural things, it teaches us to 
cxpUiaall the phenomena of the heavens and 
earth. And, ^ i. OF 
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"*^ • Arts and Sciences 

I. OF METEORS. 

Q^ What IS a meteor ? 
^ A. A meteor is whatever is engendered in thie 
air which surrounds us, and generally puts on 
the appearance of fire or flame, so as to.become 
visible to us. 

q^ What is the air ? 

A. A transparent, invisible and impalpable 
liquid matter, encompassing on all parts the 
terrestrial globe. T%e air, by experiments, has 
been found to be 9 14 tinges lighter than watet". 

This air is composed of. a high, middle, and 
lower region. 

llie air of the higher region ist more subtile 
and more cold than that of tfcfr middle ; and . 
that of the middle ftill finer than the lower. 

(^ What is the composition of m^teora ? 

A. Vapors and exhalations. 

Vapors are particles of water that imnglfe with 
the air. 

Exhalations are particles of all the different 
terrestrial bodies that rise into the air, sulphurs, 
salts, bitumens, and other bodies, of different 
iiatures,more or les$ combustible, solid or heavy. 

" LESSON Hf."' 



IK THfi WIND. 

(^* What is the wind ? 

A. A sensible agitation of the air, byr which 
Jarge quantity .flSws in a current out of ' one 
Ggion Into another. 

(^ What are the causes of this* agitation I 

A. Local alterations in the state of the- air, by 

means o^^-- %• ^or when the air is heated-over 

• 11. PHltOSOl'HY^ 
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one part- of the earth more than over another, 
the wanner air, being rarefied becomes specifi- 
cally lighter than the rest ; it is therefore over- 
poised by it, and raised upward, the higher parts 
of it cjlffatiing thenwelves every way over the top 
of the atmosphere ; while the neighboring 
uir below rushes in on all sides, till the equilibri- 
UHi is restored. Henccalso we may account for 
the ascending of smoke in a chimney ; and for 
the rushing of the air through the keyhole of a 
d^^r, or any small chink, into a room where 
there is a fire* - 

<^ How are the winds divided ? 
A* Into four principal ones, the norths souths 
emij and west^ which take their names from the 
four cardinal points of the world. 
C^ What is. the nature of each ? 
A. The North wind is cold j because it comes 
from the frigid zone, or countries remote from 
the ittfluenceof the sun: the East is damp ; be- 
cause it comes^ frora-thi^vbosom of the Adanttc 
where it imbibes4arge quantities of vapor : the 
West, coming from temperate regions across the 
American^ continent, is pleasant, pure, sahibri- 
oas, and exUlarating. • 

C^ Are the wiods deemed beneficial ? 
A.^Beside their use in moving various ma- 
chines, and their utility in navigation, they serve 
to purify and refresh the air, to convey the heat 
or cold of one region to another, and to produce 
a circulation of vapors from the ocean to in- 
land countries. But, though their effects in th( 
whole may be of great benefit, their violence ii 
sometimes very detrimcntaU For, 

When a violent and very sudxlen aheratig 

happent 
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happens in any particular part of the atmosphere^ 
by means of a cloud, or some electrical cause, 
which occasions a rushing in of the air from all 
points, an impetuous wind is produced, turning 
rapidly every way, and threatening ruin. This 
is called a whirlwind. And, 

When these causes are numerous and very vi- 
olent, accompanied witlnlightningand thunder^ 
the wind becomes so furious and terrible, that 
it overthrows houses, roots up trees, and de- 
stroys every thing in its course. This is denoxn^ 
inated a hurricane. 

The velocity of wind, in what is termed a 
gentle breeze, may be from four to six or eight 
miles an hour ; a strong breeze or brisk wind 
will travel perhaps from ten to fifteen miles aa 
hour ; and a hurricane or tempest, probably 
not less than fifty or sixty miles. 

' The air is often observed, in different ragionsy 
to move in contrary currents ; and this almost 
always previous to thunder. 

III. CLOUDS AND MISTS. 

Q. How ar6 mists formed ? 

A. Mists are those collections of vapors which 
chiefly arise from fenny, moist places, which 
become more visible as the light of the day de-. 
creaseth. 

Q^ What arc cTouds ? 

A. Clouds are nothing else but a dark coUec* 
tion of misty vapors, suspended aloft in the air, 
'ind scaring on the wings of the wind. 

(X Pray how high do you suppose the clouds 
xfly ? 

A. Froili about a quarter of a mile to a mile. 

is common for persons^ by climbing very high 
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moiififaihs, to get above the clouds, and see 
them swim beneath them, cleaving, against the 
mouDtaias they are on. • 

-^ Whence the varioxis figures and colors of 
th« clouds ? 

A. The wondcrfiil variety in the colors of the 
clouds, is owing to rhtkr particular situation to 
the sun, and the different reflections of his light j 
the various figures of the clouds, result from 
their loose and voluble texture, revolving into 
any form, according to the different force of 
the winds. 

IV, RAIN^ 
^^ "What is rain ? 

A. Nothing;but thick clouds condensed by the 
coId,-which by their own weight, fall upon the 
earth in small quantities* calledL drops or water. 
ITiose small clouds, sometimes seen very high, 
heaped one ufon the other, presage rain very 
soon. 

When the horizon at the rising or setting of 
the sun appears pale and yellowish, it is a sign 
of the air being full of vapors, and promises wet 
weather. 

But when it is of a light red, at those times 
there are but few v^ors in the air, and fair 
weather may be expected. 

If the cloud that melts is greatly rarefied, and 
its particles in falling, meet an air moderately 
warm, these drops will be so small, they wiU 
not compose rain, but rime oijily. 
THE DEW. 
(^From what is the dew produced ? 
A. From a quantity of particles of water 
extremely subtile, that float about in a calm and 

serene 
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serene air in form of vapors, which' being con- 
densed by the coldness of the night, lose by de« 
grees their agitation, and many uniting together 
fall in the evening in small invisible particles like 
an extremely fine and delicate rain, which con- 
tinues but a short time, and is seen in drops of 
water like pearls upon leaves and herbs. 

LESSON IV. 

SNOW. 

•^ How is snow formed ? 

A. Snow is produced t|ius : In winter the 
regions of the air are intensely cold, and the 
clouds finding this great cold on every side, 
quickly pass from that state of condensation 
that might redut:e them to rain, into that which 
is able to reduce them to ice ; so that in winter, 
as soon as the clouds begin to change into fine 
drops of water, each of these small particles 
freeze, and, touching each other, form flakes 
of snow. 

^. Why are those flakes so light, and the 
snow so white ? 

A. The small intervals that the flakes leave 
between them, like so many pore?, filled with a 
subtile air, are the cause of their lightness. 

The snow is white, because the small particles 
of ice that compose those flakes being hard,solid, 
transparent, and differently arranged, they 
reflect to us the light from all parts. 

OF HAIL, 
Hail is formed' when the parts of the cloud 
leginning to fall, meet in their descent a very 

cold 
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cold air, which freezes them, and these small bits 
of ice are very near the figure and size the drops 
of virater would have been, had they fallen* 

THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 

^ What is thunder ? 

A. A noise heard in the air, most frequently 
in the summer. Thunder is the most wonderfiil 
of all meteors.* 

J^ What is the cause of this meteor ? 

A. Thunder is caused by the nitrous or sul- 
phurous particles of the clouds, taking fire 
through the fierceness of their motion, occa* 
sioned by strong winds, and bursting with a 
tremendous noise, which is preceded by a flash 
of fire or lightning. 

1 be reason we do not hear th^ dreadful noise 
of the thunder so soon as we see the lightning, 
is, because sound is longer arriving to our ears, 
than light to our sight. 

The continuation and repetition erf the jsound 

is caused by a kind of «ech^H6||^med in the clouds^ 

to which many hard bodies upon the earth may 
i contributCj which return those rollings we hear 
* after a great clap of thunder. 

^ 1 have heard talk of thunderbolts and their 

strange effects ; pray what are they ? 
A. What is called a thunderbolt is nothing 

but d^ solid and most rapid flame, which, with 

incredible swiftness^ flies from the clouds to the 

earth, and through every thing standing in it« 
. way, being interrupted .by nothing. It some- 
' times kills men and animals, burns and over- 
' throws larije trees and buildings, and sets fire to 

every thmg in its way. 

OF 

L. 
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Of the Irky or Rainbow^ and Hahs. 

f^ Whal is the Iris, or rainbow ? 

A. A beautiful arch in the heavens, ornaaietit- 
ed with various colors, that is only seen when 
the spectator turns bis back to the sun, and 
-when it rains on the opposite side; Its colors 
are, beginniog from the under part, violet, 
indigo, blue, green, ycBow, orange, red. 

(jL What was the opinion of the aneients 
. concerning this itictcor ? 

A. Its deautiful colors struck antiquity with 
-amazement. To the philosophers Winy and 
Plutarch, it appeared as an object which we 
iJiight admire, but, could never explain. The 
fpriests always preferred the wood on which the 
rainbow had appeared to rest for their sacrifices, 
vainly supposing that this wood had a perfume 
peculiarly agreeable to their deities. 

C^ Please to explain' a little how the rainbow 
is produced, and how it acquires its beautifid 
and wonderful form ? 

A. Some philosophers of the obscure ages 
begkn to form more just conceptions concerning 
this m^eor ; but as they were ignorant of the 
-true causes of colors, they left the task unfinish- 
ed for Newton to complete. It is made, 
according to his theory, by the rays of the sen 
being refracted by the drops of falling rain or 
mist, and thence reflected to the spectator's eye. 

(^ You have said nothing of the rainbows j 
that sometimes appear by night in the moon- |! 
shine ; what think you of them ? ^ I 

A. The lunar rainbow is formed exactly ifl ( 
the same manner, by the bright beams of the 
Tioon striking upon the bosom of a shower. 

C^ How j, 
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i^ How do you account for that lucid rinr 
we see diffused round the moon called an haloi 

A. As this always appears in a rimy or frosty 
season, we may suppose it occasioned by the re- 
fraction df light in the frozen particles of the air^ 

THE AURORA BOREALIS. 

J^ What is the cau«e of the Aurora BoreaUir^ 
^r that shining light that is often seen by night 
in the heavens, and which the vulgar call north- 
«n lights or streamers ? 

A. They may be the result of certain nitrous 
and sulphurous vapors thinly spread through 
♦he atmosphere above the clouds,where they fer- 
ment, and taking fire, the explosion of onepor^ 
tion kindles the next^ and the flalhes succeed 
•one another, till the vapor is set on fire, the 
streams whereof seem to converge towards the 
zenith of the spectator, or that point of the 
heavens which is immediately over hjbs head« 

EARTHQUAKES, 

^ What is an earthquake ? 

A. A sudden motion caused by the inflamma^ 
^ionof some sulphurous andbitumenousexhair 
ations contained in the caverns of the earth, not 
fitf from it« surface, in the southern countries 
earthquakes are very frequent. 

Naturalists attribute them both to air and wa- 
ter, and that very truly. To comprehend this 
niorc easily, it must be remarked that the sur- 
face of the earth is, as it were a shell, beneath 
which there is an infinite number of cavities and 
canals, sufficient to contain a considerable quan* 
^% of air, water, &€• wlvich, attempting to rush 
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out violenfly, causes tliosc extrabrdihary trem- 
blings of the earth. 

QT Are there not matiy subterraneous places 
in the earth, from which issUe torrents of smoke 
and of flames, I'ivers of melted metals, and 
clouds of ashes and stones ? 

A. Yes, they are called volcanoes ; the nfiost 
famous are those of motinc Etna in Sicily, Vesuvi*- 
us J in Naples, and Hekla in Iceland. The boHii'elft 
of these burning mountains,contain sulphur, bit* 
umen, and other inflammable matter, the effects 
of which are more dreadful than those df thun- 
der or of gunpowder, and they have in all age« 
astonished mankind, and desolated th€ earth* 



LESSON V* 



OF TIDES. 

C^ Pray what is meant' by the tides, or 
alternate flux atad reflux of the tea ? 

A. As rivers flow and swell, so also does the 
sea J like them it has its currents, that agitate 
its waters, and preserve them from putreli^diom 
This great motion of the ocean is called its tides. 
The waters of the ocean have been observed 
regularly from all antiquity to swell twice in 
about four and twenty hoUrs, and as often to 
subside again. 

In its influx the sea generally rises for si2^ 
hours, when it remains, as ^t were suspendedi 
and in equilibrio, for about twelve minutes j at 
that time it is called high water. 

In its reflux the sea falls for six hours, when 
it remains, as it were, in a like n^anner suspend- 

ed, 
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ed, and in equilibrio, for al^out- twelve minutes \ 
-Sit that time it is called low water. 

C^ What is the cause of the^ wonderful ap- 
pearances ? % 

A* W^are told that Aristotle despairjing to 
discoyer the true cause that produced themyliad 
the fojfy^ in spite of his philosophy, to throw 
Bimself headlong into the sea. According ta 
I^wttm, they. 2w;e occasioned by the attraction or 
tl^e moon ; for the waters immediately under- 
iieath. tl^e Hioon.will be attracted up in a heap, 
whilst the ^^aters on the opposite side of the 
earth, being bift feebly attracted,; will be very 
light ; if they be very light they will also rise, 
and all the neig^bpripg waters flowing into that 
placj^, they will swell, into an heap^ or, mountain 
of wqters^ po;ntiqg- to the opposite 4)art of the 
-heavens. Thus dofes the moOn in once going 
round the earth, in twcnty.four hours produce 
two tides or, swell^ apd consequently as many 

i;hea^ tidea muat flow from east to west© for 
they must necessarily follow the moon's motioji, 
which is from east to west* 

OR METAPH.YSIG& 

Q^ What is meant by metaphysics? 

A. Ascience niore sublimef than physics. 

Qi^ What is the difference of these two sci- 
<jnces ? 

A. Physics tfeat of natural th'ing^^ and judges 
of theni from exiperience. 

Metaphysics is applied only to the contempla- 
tion of God,^ angels and spiritual things, and 
judg€is of them only by abstraction, and indepen- 
dent, of material things. LESSON VI. 



LESSON Vt 

lURISF'RUOBNCE*. 

^ Wr HAT IS jurisprujdence ? 
' A. Thcscifenccdf what is just and unjust: ; oar 
t^c knowledge of the laws, rights, custoins, or- 
dinances,, &e. Becessary fox the administratibiL 
•f justice. 

Q^ Whenccfe th«wordjlxnsprudence deri ved^ 

A. It is connpounded of the Latin words jiiSf, 
.right, zxid prudentia, knowledge or skilL 

(^ How are laws distinguished ? 

A. Into the law o£ nature, the few o£ natrons^ 
and civil hw* 

Q^ What is the law of nature ?: 

A. That which nature and reason have taugHt 
mankind ; as the^powei* it gives to parents overr 
flieir children. 

C^ In what consists the law of nations ? 

A. Incertain customs allowed of by air civilized: 
nations against violating hospitality,or incroach- 
rng upon the privileges of ambassadors, &c. seat < 
by one prince to another. 

(^ What is civil law ? 

A. The peculiar law of every nation, ordained 
to provide for the public utility and the necessi- 
ties of the people considered as a body corporate. 
When this respects a city or borough, which en- 
joys particular privileges, it is called municipal law. 

Q^ Specify the several kinds of law now used 
in England f 

A. They are, first, the civil law, before men- 
tioned ; 2d, common lawj containing, a summary 
of all the laws, rights, and privileges, in what is. 
-ailed Magna Charta, or the great charter of En- 
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glish rights ; 3d, statute law^ consisting of stat- 
utes, acts, and ordinances ot the king and par- 
liament ; 4th, canon law^ 2l collection of consti- 
tutions, decisions, and maxims, for the rule and 
measure, of church government; 5th martial 
lanvy used in all military and maiitime affairs ; 
6th, forest law^ which relates to the regulation of 
forests and the chase ; to these may be added, 
7th, the law of custom^ which is remarkable in 
some parts of England. . 

O^ Specify the several kinds of laws now in 
use in the United States. 

A. The laws by which the United States are 
governed, are, 

1st. The civil law before mentioned. 
2d. Common law containing a summary of 
all the laws of England, and which are regarded 
as precedents in our courts of Judicature, where 
the statute law docs not supercede. 

3d. Statute law consists of acts passed either 

by Cong-ress, and which are ,the same in all the 

States, or by the Legislatures of the several 

* States, and which affect only the State in which 

. they are ma-de. ^ . . 
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LESSON vn. 



OJ? GdVERNMENT. 

Q^ VY HAT is the object of Government ? 

A. Th^^ object of government is, or ought to 
bCithe protection of* the lives, properties, rights 
and privileges of the people collectively and in- 
dxViduaily* (^How 

C a 
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Q; How many kinds of national govemiiiefit 
are there ? 

A. Four ; tnonarcBical, ariistocratical^ demo*^ 
cratical, or republican, and mixt. 

9^ What h a monarchical gpvcrnmcnt ? 

A. Monarchical government is when the su- 
preme authority is in the hands of one person^ 
who is styled a sovereign^ emperor, mqpaarcb, 
king, prince, &c. Of these, some ^x^4ibsoltae or 
desp§tic in their authority, i. e. they have no rule 
fer their conduct, but their own wUlj and- arc 
therefore absolute masters of the lives and pro-^ 
perties of their subjects : others are limited, hav- 
ing their powers strictly, defined and restrained. 
by the laws, 

(^ What is an aristocratical government ?^ 

A. It isthat wherein the nobles or great men' 
of a nation exercise the^upreme authority with- 
out the sufFra^es of the peopife*. 1^ their num-^ 
bers be small, it is called an BKgarcby. 

(^ What is a democraticsd'or republican gov- 
^nment ? 

A. It is that wherein the people have the sov- 
ereign authority in their own hands ; whence it 
is delegated, for a given time, to those whom: 
they may choose to appoint as their representa« 
tives in congress, parliament, &e. This govern- 
ment, wherein all men by wisdom and patriot- 
ism, may equally aspire to posts of honor 2fi^ 
trust among their fellow citiaensi as they may 
aspire to Heaven, by the practice of virtue and 
piety, is the only true, free^ and republican gov* 
crnment. 

(^ What is to be understood by a mixt gov. 
erwnent ? 

A- It. 
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A. It IS that wherein any two, or all of the 
preceding forms are blended' ; as m Great Bri- 
t:aiii, where the gpvernment is a compound of 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 

The country under a monarch, emperor,kin^ 
prince, dukej &c. is called an empire, kingdom^ 
principality, dukedom, &c. but that under an^ 
aristocracy or democracy >. particularly the lattery 
ii terxnoi'a siate^ republic or commonwealth. 

<^ ^^at appears to* have been the earliest 
form of government among men ? 

A. Patriarchal r A Idnd of government in 
\rhich' the chief magistrate or ruler sustained 
the character of father rf bis people. 

Q^ Into how many branches or departments 
is government divided? 

A. Three ; the Legislative^ whose business is 
to make the laws ; the Executive^ by wh«m the 
laws are carried into e&ct, obedience enforced, 
©r transgression punished ; the Judiciary^ whose 
fight it IS to interpret the laws, determine con- 
troversies between man and man,and pronounce 
sentence, of penalty or punishment. 

The fimdamental laws of a country or state 
which secure the rights of the people, and regu- 
late the conduct of their rulers, are termed its 
constitution* 

OF POLITICO ^ 

* Q^ What are politics ? 
^ A, The science of gpvernment. 

C^ What is necessary to the forming of an 
able politician ? 

A. An accurate knowledge of the whole con- 
' iitioa of our own and of foreign countries with' 

regard 
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regard to gcogr,aphical situation, govcrnipents^ 
histor)', laws, population, productipns^ coijir 
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LESSON VIH^ 

Oi^^MamCIMJK itKZK PHTSIO., 

QK In whatdoe&the»ai^ of medicine m* pb;^- 
sic consist ? 

A. In the knowJedge of such disorders aa the 
human, body is liable to, and the nature off such^* 
drugs and medicinea. as are necessary; to remove •. 
them, when they happen. And the person who 
possesses this ^11 is called a physician. 

(^tiow.may thia. knowledge of thehumaa 
body bekacquired V 

A. By the help of anatomy* 

OF ANATOMY. 

(^ What do you mean by anatomy ? 

A. I mean a dissection of the human body, 
which aflfords an easy method; of examfning all 
its parts ; and to discover what is able to dimi- 
nish or strengthen the constitution. 

(^ How is medicine divided ? 

A. Into theoretic and praxjtiqaL The theoretic 
applies itself to the contemplation, and to thai 
quality of remedies, or cotis^detation of thena- 
ture of sickness ; the practical, discovers by ex- 
perience, the particulars of each, sickness, and 
applies such rea>^die^s*asr.are proper to promote*' 

a^uickcurfiv 

SURGERY, 
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SURGERY. 

C^ What is surgery t 

A. Surgery (or ctirurgery) is tliat useftit 
branch of the healing art, which consists in the 
xnanxial operations, with proper instruments ; 
and as its effects a:re more evident than those o£ 
Hiedicine, it has always been much cultivated. 

C^^Vhat cKsorders demand the surgeon's care^ 
and make the subject of his art I 

A. ist. All kinds of tumors or swellings* 2d, 
IZ/i^^rx, orrunning sores, yi, Fistulas, ^thlnjlam^ 
vuuiws^ or. strumous disorders. 5th,. All kinds 
of wounds. 6th^ <:ii;at^r^;2f J, or mortifications.. 
ixh.y Dislocations^ or disjointed limbs^ £th,^jFrtf^- 
i'uresj or broken limbs. 

C^ What ought to be the proper quaIificatioo$ 
©f a good surgeon I - ^ 

A. A good surgeon ought to be well skilled 
in anatooiiy, medicine, and other parts of learn- 
ing ; a man of . good experience, great dex- 
terity, an unshaken courage, and steady hand, a 
clear sight, quick thought, and of an ingenuous* 
I and honest mind. 

OFPHARMACr. 

C^ Inform me what- the other part of phy^ip 
«aUed pharmacy is ? 

A. Pharmacy teaches the choice, preparation 
and mixture of medicines* The science is no 
naorc than the profession of apothecaries. Phar- 
macy comes from pharmacon^ which signifies a 
remedy. The book, directing, how such medi^ 
oines are to be made is called a dispensatory. 

QF CHEMISTRY. 
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OF CHEMISTRV. 

Q^'What IS chemistryf ? 
A. Another p^rt of mecjicine, that teaches to 
duce mixed bodies, so as to know the parts,. 
separate the •bad, to collect and refine the 
»od ; chemists have made discoveries of the 
^hcst use to.physiciar^s and surgeons. 

OR BOTANY. 

^ What is understood. by botany, ? 
\. That other part of physic which trcat^oC 
Its, herb^, and vegetaljles, and describes^ their 
jrc, kinds, and uses in medicine, apd' other* 
rs of life. The. word botany^ is derived from* 
Greek word- botane, A^hich signifies 'an^ 
K A book on this, subject i? called aj) hen- 
and a professor of thif art. or k:powledge 
l^A^z botanis}^ herbalist or stmpb^r. 
Is botany v^y necessary to a physician- ? 
Yes ; for it includes the knowledge of all: 
:inal. plants, without which. it would-be 
isible for him to use any of them, bt^t at a* 
jreat hazard of the life of the sickperspn> 
least, doing him a great injury, 

LESSON IX. 

/ . . 

OF RHETORIC AND QRATOJU?* 

(¥haT is rhetoric? 

'he art of speaking. and writing w,elTantf^ 

itally on any subject ; to please, to touch; 

ions, and to persuade, whether in speak- 

Titing. A^speech made according to the' 

this art, is called an ,oration^ and the' 

XX ortOpsTM . .^L What 
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Cy^ What are the qualifications of a good 
orator ? 

A. It is necessary that he should have, 

I. InveiitiGriy by which he finds out such rea- 
sons and arguments as are adapted to persuade 
or gain belief. 

II- Disposition or order ^ that he may know how 
to dispose or arrange his arguments in a proper 
order or method. 

III. Elocution^ which is a clear and neat man- 
ner of expression, and is embellished with tropes 
and figures. 

IV. Memory^ which is the power of the mind 
to retain the things he has learnt, till he shall 
be in want of them. 

V. Pronunciation y which relates to the delivery 
of a discourse or oration in a distinct and agree- 
able manner ; with a pleasing modulation hi the 
voice, and becoming gesture of the body ; of 
all the qualifications of a good orator, this is cer- 
tainly the most useful 

Q^ You have mentioned tropes and figures, 
pray explain them to me ; and first a trope i 
I A. A trope is an elegant and beautiful turning 
* of a word from its proper signification to an- 
other. As charity is cold. You read Virgil^ /. e. 
his writings. The clouds dxo^fatrilss^ &c. 
(^ What are figures ? 

A. The figures ot speech render it fine and 
beautiful ; some regard the meaning of words ; as. 
If we ride^ let's ride, /. e. push on ; some the 
ioUndy as, he is not a friend, but a fiend ; some 
the orofer, as, Meats are for the belly, not the belly 
^ the meats : some relate to jsentences, as, they 

change 
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change their soil, not their minds^ who plovr 
the main. 

(^ How many parts has an oration ? 

A. Five. 

T. The exordium or beginning of the discourse. 

IL The narration^ which consists in a recital 
of facts ; it ought to be true, or at \e2sl pr<AabU^ 
perspicuous and concise, . 

III. The conjirmatim or arrangement of the \ 
proofs in an order most likely to persuade. 

IV. Confutation ; for when the orator has con- 
firmed Ms own arguments he naturally then 
proceeds to confute and disprove those of his 
adversary. The confutation ought to be lively. 

V. The peroration^ or as it is sometimes called 
iipUogue, Ls a recapitulation of the principal ar- 
guments. The perorat^ion ought to excite the 
i^eeling of hatred or pity in the minds of the 
persons to whom the oration is addressed. 

Q^ As it is so desirable a thing to be able to 
read and speak with propriety, give me, if you 
please, some practicable and easy rules by which 
this accomplishment may be acquired. 

A. The rules that appear to be best adapted to 
form a correct and graceful speaker, are, 

I. Aim at nothing higher, till you can read 
distinctly asd deliberately. 

Learn to speak slow, all other graces 
Will foiled in their proper places. 

II. Let your pronunciation be bold and forci- 
ble. 

in. Acquire a compass and variety in the 
height of your voice. 

IV. Pronounce your words with propriety andl 
degance. V. Pronoimpe^ 
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V. Pronounce efvery vi^rd consbting of more 
^lian one syllable with its proper accem. 

VI. In every sentence distinguish the more 
8igni&:arBt words by a natural, forcible and vari- 
ed emphasis. 

VII. Acquire a just variety of pause & cadence. 
VIH. Accompany the emotions and passions 

nKrhich your words express, by correspondent 
tones» looks and gestures. 

GRAMMAR. 

<^ What is Grammar ?* 

A. Grammar is the art of rightly expressing 
our thoughts by * words. 

Q^ How many sorts of words are there ? 

A. Nine : fin/, the article (a) ; Secwtd, Noun 
(*) / Third, Pronoun (c) ,• F§urth, Adjective (rf) ; 
Ftftb^ Verb {e) > Stxth^ Adverb f/) ; Seventh, 
Preposition {£) ; Eighth, Conjunction ^A); Ninth, 
InteijeGtion (i)« 

* From the Greek word Grmmnitt a letter. 
m From the Lsitio word artkulus^ a joint or small part. 
6 From mmsn^ a name ; tt expresses the name of any per» 
son, place or thing : as John, London, Goodness. 

c From pro for» and mmen^ a nonn, from its being nsed 
Instead of a oottn» to avoid the too frequent repetition of the 
same word. 

dFrom adiOt znd jacht to pat ; and signifies the qoalitj 
of any person, place or tbidg $ as a good man, a great cityt 
a /»r horse. 

e From verhnHf a word : a terb being the principal word 
in a sentence. 

/From adi to, and verhwn^ a Terb, and expresses the ^al- 
ityofaverb. 

g From prae^ before, and pono^ to place^ from its being set 
before nouns or pronouns. 

h From con^ with, and jungo^ to join, is a part of speech 
that jotns words or sentences together. 

i From inUr^ between zndjacio^ to throW| is a word that 
^resBct any sudden motion of the mind. These 
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TfaeiBe :v:«;cominmily'C9iUed pasts of fipeeai. 
Q. What ave ibe rules of grammar ? 

A;- Indmii^ Unguages, as' the iE^iglidiyfrencIi, 
Itaiian, &c. uscistthebest rule;in the dead l^n- 

Sages, as the Latin, Greek, &c. the .ti^es ot^ 
ed. 

<^ Is the stedy afiidie ^2|imi|ar tif one^s own 
toubtry necessary ? 

A. Most certainly it is.; for a xxMttpeteot 
grammatical 'knowded^e.of our own language is 
the true foundation upon vdnch ail Utcrature, 
properly .so ,ca%B, ought to^be rnisod; ignorant 
of the principles of grammar, MfeaiM)fild:be en- 
tire strangos to the dslicades^of ithe language 
ofour^onm country, and unable to expressour- 
pelves on ;the n\ost tuflipg ^kccaaons prqperiy:, 
Gcurrcctly .or vpolitely. 

'Q^ Wh^t is .punctuation? 

A. Punctuation is the art of ma)dng.in writ^ 
ing the several pausjes or rests between sentences, 
and the parts of sentences, according to their 
proper quantity, or proportion, a3 ihey J^re ex- 
pressed ^i a just and accurate pronunciation. 

(^ What are the marks used for thispurposei^ 

A. The period "" 

The colon 



The semicolon 
3rhe<?omma 
The interrogation 
The :exclamation 
Thejareuthesls 
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tESSON X. 

OF POETRV. 

C3^ "What is poetry ? 

A. A speaking picture, whict represents, in 
verse, the life and actions of a person. 

Qj, What is a poem J 

A* A complete and finished piece of poetry. 

C^ What sort of verses are chiefly used in our 
pdetry ? 

A. Those of ten; eig^t, and seven syllables. 

(^ Give me aa^ exampk of each ? 

A. First of teth vdiich id the common mesi- 
sure of heroic and tragpc poetry,^ 

Think of tof fiidio tfiid^l}|» faee btholiH 
Sde him vamtrw hdpfesr and a^old^ !' 
Thof not sa wreccbtd : there he yieUs. ta ne^ 
TBe first o£ meo io sov'reign iniserj. 
Tljtis fbirc'd t^ knee! ; tfam grov^li^g tier embrate 
TKe tfcoorge «nd ruin* of my realm and' race» 
Sotpislisait my c&IMren^ii imsrd'fer to nBpAore* 
And kis» those handk ye( reeking with their gore. 

Second^, df eight, whkh is the mosX raei$tile 
ibr s&ort {joem^. 

And may at fast my weary age» 

Find oot the peaeeful hermitsrge^ 

TBe hairy gow*» and Hi^ossy ceffr 

Where I may sit»'andf nightlf spell 

O^er cv'ry star the sky does shew, 

And ^v'ry herb that dps the dew. ! 

Third, of seven, called Anacreontic, from 
Anacreon^ a Greek poet who wrote in verse of ' 
this measure. j 

Fairctt piece of weH-form'd earth, 
Vrge Bol thtts yo<i^ hanghty bli%h. 
^ q. Which 
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(^ Which arc thekinds of poetry most in use? 
A. The kinds of poetry are various ; the most 
onsiderable sorts are» 

I. Pastoraly that describes the shepbcrd's lifer 
ir that of rural nymphs and swains. 

II. Elegyj is a mournful poem^ oir a. funeral 

IIL Lyric Poetry^ is generally used m composi- 
)n of songs and odes. 

IV. Pindaric ode, (so called from its inventor 
idar) is a sort of Poetry which consists of loose j 
d free numbers and unequal measures, ] 

7. Satire^ is a free, jocose, witty and sharp p^- 
, severely inveighing against vice and all cor- 
t manners and persons. 
L Comedy f is an agreeable imitation o£ thc^ 
)ns, humors and customs of common life* 
IL Tragedy y in which the calamities of illus- 
s men are represented and acted over again. 
11. Epic or Heroic Poem is a poetical narration 
"se of some illustrious and important ac- 
of the hero celebrated in the poem : as the 
exploits of Achilles in the Iliad of Homer. 
Epigram^is an inferior sort of poem, whose 
r character is brevity^ beauty and sharp 
f wit at the end. 

1 the Acrostic, Rondeau, Echo, &c. they 
h trifling pieces of art, that scarce any 
vt in a merry vein, or on some jocose ofi* 
mil ever use them. 

THE LANGUAGES* 

hat is language i 

iguage is a set or collection of souTi(b 
made use of by any nation or people 

to 



Atft attd'Sdeniif. '4^ 

tra express tRe ideas of their minds, indb^ this 
means to render their thoughts intelligibiic tfi 
each othef ; and this communicatioh of our sen- 
timents ta others, is called speech or speaking.. 

C^ Whence comes the great number and di- 
versity of languages ? 

A. From the building of the Tower of Babe^ 
Genesb^ chap. ii. 

C^ How many original languages, or, as they 
are commonly called^ mother tongubs^ iire there 
in the World i 

A* r, The^ Hcbriew j 2, the Greek ; 3^ th* 
L^tin ; 4, throld @othic. 

Q^ What are the properties of tfitf Hfebrew ?♦ 

A. The chief properties of the Hebnew are, 

I; That lt& ktters are twetoty twtn Of th^e 
letters fi^e areVdwels,aii the rest are constotttots. 

II. That many woi^dg occur without any df the 
vowfels, which may be pronounced 8» if a short 
ax}Ye stood between the cohs€mant«. 

III. That the verbs have only two tsnses^ paH 
2,tid future^ zmdtwo genders 9 nias^uIi/ie^Xid/i^inine. 

IVi That Hebvevr is t-eawi froifa the right hand- 
to the Ifefti and ilot firom the left to the rig^lStfi, 
as the £ngli«h Elndrother western natioAs* 

V. That fi-om thfe Hebrc^ sptang t4i^ tflat 
dee, the Syriac, the Arabic, the Samaritan^ dha 
the Ethfc^k:; The Arabit; h thte rn6^ cbpi^ 
ous, having ? thousarnd chffbrent ^«^ord^ for a 
sword ; five hundred' for a Kon, ittdt^d^ hun- 
dred- foir a serpeht. 

(^ What arc t&c pro|)eptics of the Owfek^irf- 

g^j^2^ a;%J/, 

. * Tte afflSt^ni ^l}>lfa&eis «>« Mere puf^o^c!^ oiAYtiW, k« 
tbey acre in the bands of every school boy^. 
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A. Ar/A, That it has a wonderfiil copiousness 
ef words. 

Second^ That it is a language which abounds 
io compounds and derivatives^ 

Thirds Thstt it enlarges and ennobles the hu- 
man mind, by laying open the writings o£ the 
Greek philosophers, poets and historians. 

Q. What languages have had their rise frozA 
the Latin } 

. A. The Latin can boast a noble progeny ; for 
she gave birth to the Italian, French, Spanish 
and Portuguese, and a good part of the English. 

Q^ Which are the (kughters of the old Go^ 
tfaic tongue i! 

A. The two great branches, the Tuetonic and 
Saxon languag&s ; from whence all the northern* 
tongues, as sof many grand-children, had their 
being \ as the Swedish^ Danbh, Norwegian, high; 
and low Dutch, Flemish, Scots and English. 

Q. Who invented that orderly arrangement 
of tHe letters which we call by the Greek name,. 
Alphabet ?• 

A. Cadmus, king of Thebes, son of Agenor, 
J^n^.of Phenida, in the year of the world 1620^ 

Tne Hebrews, struck with admiration at this 
art^ have called it Diiduk^ that is, Subtle inven* 
tion.. 

The Indians when they first saw a person read * 
irom a book, believed that the paper sppke. 

We are. told that an Indian slave, being sent 
by his master with a basket of figs and a letter 
toja gentleman, ate on the way part of the fruit, 
and delivered the rest with the letter. — The. 
^entlepian having read the letter and not find* 

ing 

* Frem Al?rA| Bbta, the two firH Greek Ltttcri* 
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Ing^ t&e quantity of figs it mentiotied^ accused 
the slave of eating those missing, and read him 
the letter ; but the poor Indian protesting hi» 
innocence^ cursed tli^ paper and accused it of 
false evidence. 

Soroe time after he was sent on the same comv 
mission, with a letter that expressly marked the 
number of figs he had to deliver. On the way 
he again ate a part, as before, but with this pre- 
caution, that he might not again be accused ;. 
he first hid the letter under a large stone, most 
firmly believing, that if it did not see him eat 
the ngs, that it could not possibly be a witness 
agsunst him. But the poor miserable wretch^ 
accused more than ever, confessed the crime^ 
and held in admiration the virtue of the paper* 

LESSON XI. 



THE MATHEMATICS* 

<^ What is meant by the mathematics ? 

A. A science that contemplates whatever i& 
capable of being numbered or measured. It 
ranks the first of all sciences, because it consists 
only in demonstrations. 

(^ Of what use are the mathematics ? 

A. They open and extend our ideas, strength* 
en and improve our understanding, fix our at* 
tention, and by teaching a habit of Just reason- 
ing, prepare us for all other kinds of studies and 
important employments of life. 

(^ How are the mathematics divided i 

A.- Into arithmetic, geometry, architecture^ 
astronomy and mechanics. 

ARITHMETIC. 
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arithmetic; 

<^ What is arithmetic ? 

A.. The art of computing by numbers : Sub- 
traction, Multiplication and Division, are its 
principal rules, all the others arising only from 
different applications of them. 

Q^ What docs Addition teach ? 

Ai To add many sums together, to know 
their total value. Examfle. 

3 
more 4 

more iz 

tnake 19 
Which is the total valtie of these three numBcra. 
q^ What is Subtraction ? 
A. A rule te^hing us to tak^ a less number 
from a greater, to know what remains. 
Example. 
Froto 58 
Take 49. 

Remains- 9 
Which is the number demanded. 

Q^ What is the use of Aiultiplicatioii ? 
A. it teaches to increase the greater of tw 
numbers given, as oftea as there are units iii tie 
iesfe. ... Example. 

Muliiply 15 

And they will produce 66 

Which is tfie.tiiird nuihbei' i^e^tiir'dd. 
' Iq^ What is the Fourth ifufe 6t AritHthetic V 

A. Division. 

q^What 
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€5^ What does it teach ? 
-A. To find how often one number is contain- 
ed in another j or to divide any number into^ 
^vhat parts you please. 

Divide zh by 4, the answer will be 7. 
Example^ 
. 4)28(7 
28 

Q^ What are the other rules of arithmetic f 
A. Reduction, rule of three, alligation, fellow- 
sliip, extraction of roots, interest, &c. what re- 
lates to annuities, pensions, &c. with every thing 
concerning commerce,, and merchants accounts. 
C^ To whom is this science necessary ? 
A. To every person. It forms the mind, and 
disposes it to reason justly on all other sciences. 
It teaches us to set our affairs in order. In a 
word, arithmetic is the soul of commerce, and 
the mother of all the sciences. 

Q. At what age may a child begin to learn to 
number ? 

A. When he is advanced in writing, and at 
least nine or ten years old. It is to nX) purpose 
i for them to begin younger, for they will make 
no progress,^! the master's care be ever so great ^ 
because the older they are, the more they »re 
able to reflect with judgment. 

COMMERCE- 

(^ What IS commerce ? 

A. The art of exchanging one thing for ari- 
other, or buying or selling merchandize, &c. 
with an intention to gain. 

Q; Has commerce been a long time carried on > 

^ ^ A. It 
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A. It appears to be as axici^ifC as the vr^i^M. 
At first it consisted in nofhihg mord t!Kai> the 
exchange of things necessary for life, as it is at 
present practised on the coasts dS Sibienay Ncr^ 
wegia^ Lapland 2.nd, Russian Laphnd ; amongst the 
different nations of J/rica and Asia^ and almost 
ail of American 

Q^ Was money, which we find of such in- 
finite utility in commerce, in, use at that time* ? 

A. Not at all ; it was in the succeeding ages 
that it came into use« 

(^ Whar nations have made themselves ihost 
iamou's by their commerce- ? . 

A. The Phcnicians, Egyptians, CdrtBagfRiM% 
Athenians, Rhodians, Romans^ Oattis' and Flem- 
ings J at present the English, Dutch, Venetians^ 
Genoese and Americans carry on the most t» 






GEOMETRY. 

(^ What is Geometry ? 

A. A science teaching the mensuration of 
ijuantity in all its extents, length, breadth and 
thickness. 

O. What is the meaning of the word geome^ 
try r 

A. It is derived from the Greek, and signified 
the art of measuring the earth. It Had it» rise 
among the Egyptians, who were, in a manner, 
compelled to invent it to remedy the disorders 
occasioned in their lands by the annual pver^ 
flowings of the river Nile, which defaced every 
boundary. 

(^ How is quantity distinguished ? 

A* Into lines, superficies and solids. 

(^ What 
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A* AAine i^fprmedb^ith^Xi^otionof aipobt; 
aEi4*b«f^,rpiaone i^iBiai0^ e. Jqngth. 

„<^ How 13 a fiu^pi^rfictes ^^qrati^d ? 
A. £y the ^Qtion €^ a.kne^ a^d sphaihtiwo 
^itpensions, i. e.]wg.t<hr.and;hrea4tli* 
<^ l^omx^ a §Qiid pijoilu^^ed ? 
. A* iBy ^he mo^on qf a superficies, ai^d batli 
three dimensions, length, breadth apd thidsiQess^ 
Q^ !^ow-i§ gekpj[ietry .divided i 
A. Into three principal parts. 
I- Aki^iS^ryrr^hich is applied ]to the ji^ic^^siir- 
ing qf aU)iie%Vs,.acices$it>l€.or inaccessible. 

4i. Bl^nimtry^ ^liich K^a^he3 the niien^uration 
^f surfaces in square measnjQS, suc^ as jsguare 
jp^I^, ya^rds^f^et, inches, &c. 

ML Stereqmfstiry^ wh>chis the ^incnsuration of 
all k^ind^ of soUdbpdiejS.in -^qlid, or cubic mea- 
sure^ as c^bic feet, c-pbic tqches, &c. This also 
includes gauging^ or the ^rtiqf /ipnding the con- 
tents of any cask or va^, or -the quantity of 
liquid £otU;aiQe4 in t^h^fn ^>koi;iniber measure, 
-superficial #nd .solid. 

I iESSONXH. 

ARCIliTECTUilfi. 

<i^ ' vVh AT is architecture ? 
A. Theartof l^mlding^qr rais^i;iga^^nds c^ 
^difioQs ; ,as houses^ -qhurclie8,,p^lfices,&c. 
cQ^ How is architec^rc di^tipg^Jshrt^ ? 
A. -Into three sbrtji, civi^, njljitary apd naval. 
^^ In wh^t consists civil architecuir^ ? 
A. In externsA ornaments and internal con- 
ve^iendcs. C^What 
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Q^ What arc the orders of civU architecture ? 

A. They arc generally reckoned five. J^rst^ 
the Tuscan ; Second^ the Doric ; Tbirdy the Ionic i I 
Fourth^ the Corinthian ; Fifths the Composite. 

To these may be added the Gothic, which is 
an old method of building, still preserved in the 
construction of almost all cathedral churches. 
These orders take their names from the people 
who invented them. 

(^ What are the qualifications necessary foe 
a good architect ? 

A. He ought to understand drawing, geo- 
metry, optics, arithmetic, history, and fable 

Q. In what consists military architecture^ 
called fortification ? 

A. In constructing such works about a town, 
&c, as will enable a small number of men within, 
to withstand, for a considerable time, the as- 
saults of a greater number without. A* town 
fortified is called a fortress. 

(^ What is naval architecture ? 

A. The art of constructing vessels, whether 
for the service of war or commerce. 

PAINTING/ 

Q^ What is painting ? 

A. An art, teaching by drawing and the ap« 
plication of colors, to represent aU sorts of ob- 
jects. 

(^ What arc the most esteemed paintings ? 

A. Those representing historical events. 

<^ How many sorts of painting are there? 

A. Five. Firsts in 0\\:^' Second^ in Fresco. 
Thirds in Water-colors. Fourth^ on Glass, and 
F^th^ in Enamel. 

To 
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Tb which may be added miniature and pastel. 
Painting in oil was unknown to the ancients. 
^liis art has received the greatest advantage 
from thi« discovery. 

Q. What are the qualifications of an excellent 
painter ? 

A. He ought to understand drawing in its 
highest perfection. He ought to have some 
knowledge of anatomy and geometry, tie ought 
to read a great deal, to have great judgment 
and patience : he ought to be sober and fond of 
Ms art. / ^ 

SCULPTURE. 

C^ What is sculpture ? 

A. The art of carving, or hewing stone int« 
images. Every thing that is engraved or work- 
ed in relievo makes a part of this art. 

Its antiquity appears from many places of the 
lioly scripture, from the idols of Laban that Ra^ 
chel carried off, and by the golden cdf set up 
by the Israelites in the desart« 

OFIICS. 

<^ What is optics?^ 

A. Optics is the science of vision, whether 
natural as performed in the eye, or artificial, as 
effected by instruments. 

Q^ How is vision produced ? 

A. Vision or xht sense of sight, is in all cases 
produced by the action of the rays of light upon 
the fine expansion of the optic nerve, in the eye, 
called the retina. 

<^ Pray what do you call light ? 

A. That quality of certain bodies, whereby 
E they 
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hey hccome'visiWc to us, and render otlidrs sm. 

(^ Is not the sun the fountain of light ? 

A. Yes ; but in what manner that great fiery 
mass is fed with continued fuel to keep up his 
force, is a question equally useless, and impossi^ 
ble to be resolved ; whether comers travel from 
other systems with a provision of this nature, or 
whether rhe etherial vapors come from all parts 
with their supply, is not worth enquiring after. 
He that made the come*- sweep through iminea- 
surabie tracts of space, could with equal ease^ 
give permanent light arid fire to the sun. 

Q^ Though it appears a task beyond the reach 
of human abilities to calculate exactly how long 
a ray of light is upon its journey, in travelling 
from the sun to enlighten Our hemisphere, yet 
has it not been attempted ? 

A. Yes ; and found to be seven minutes, 
though it is n€;arly a distance of seventy millions 
of miles ; consequently light travels at the rate of 
an hundred and fifty thousand miles in a single 
second, which is upwar^ls of a million times 
swifter than a ball from the mouth of a cannon^ 

MECHANICS. 

(^ What i$ mechanics ? 

A. That science which teaches the nature and 
laws of motion, the action and force of moving 
bodies ; and the construction and effects of all 
those machines and engines which go by the 
ita'me of mcchatiic powers. 

(^ What ismotion ? 

A. A continual and successive change of place. 

C^ What is rest ? 

A. The continuance of a body in the same 
place for any time. Qi Pray 
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CJ^ Pray explain what is meant by a HKchan- 
!<: power I 

A. Any machine or engine by which a man 
can raise a greater weight or overcome a greasier 
resistance than he could do by his natural 
s^re^th without it. 

C^ How many mechanic powers are there ? 
A. There are said to be six innumber; namely, 
the lever^ by which we lift weights much greater 
than our strength^ tfnass&ted, could overcome ; 
the axle and wheels by which we can lift them to 
^reat^r heights : the puUy lifts them higher still ; 
the ^^r^i«^ which if it could move without fric- 
tion, would give him greater force' than any of 
the rest ; the wedge used in cleaving wood, &c. 
and the indinedplane^ by which heavy bodies are 
rolled up with greater ^ase. And of these all 
the most compound engine^ now consist, as 
clocks, watches, orreries, most sorts of water 
«igines, with an infinite variety of others. 

LESSON XIIL 
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Of Divhion of Tiine^ or Cbronolof^y. 

•« A little Chronology will be highly ufcful.'' 

KNOX. 

q^ What is. chronology r 

A. A science that teaches the method of mea* 
3uring time, and distinguishing its parts^ 

(^ What is time ? 

A. Time is the duration of things ; its parts 
are centuries, years, months, weeks, days, hours, 
jninutes, seconds, &c. and by these the larger 
and lesser intervals of time are estimated and 
measured. <y What 
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Q^ What is a century i 

A. Century or age is a course of an hundred 
years. 

Q^ What is a year ? 

A. A space of twelve months, which is the 
time the sun takes in passing thro* the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. 

C^ What is the zodiac ? 

A. A circle shewing the earth's annual or 
yearly path through the heavens. On this cir- 
cle are marked the twelve signs which are num^ 
bers of stars reduced by the fancy of men into 
the form of animal^, and may be described in 
order thus : 

The ranif the huU$ the heavenly ivtins^ 
And neit the erah% the Ami shiiief» 

The virgin and the seakt / 
The icotfhn, etrcit^r^ and scag^at. 
The man that holds the water fot^ 

A nd fijh with glittering tails. 

C). From what is said of the patriarchs havnig: 
lived so-many centuries, and some even to the - 
age of nine hundred years, may we not believe 
that the years were then shorter than at present ? 

A. No : for we learn from Moses that the 
year consisted then, as now, of twelve months. 
In his history of the deluge, he tells us, that after 
the rains which began the seventeenth day of 
the second month, that the ark, which floated 
upon the waters, rested upon the mountains of 
Arnienia, and in the tenth month, that land be« 
gan to appear. 

(^ What is a month ? 

A. A month is just the time thfe moon is go- 
ing round the earth, which revolution she per* 

forms 
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forms in twenty seven days, seven hours, and 
iartY three minutes ; so that there arc thirteen 
lunar months, in a year, though for convenien- 
cy and a greater regularity, they are avade but 
twelve in our almcmacks^ by adding a greater 
number of days to each month- thau it really 
contains. 

Q^ How many weeks are there in a year ? 

A. Fifty two. 

<^ How many days are there irv a week ? 

Ae Always seven* 

C^ How are they named ? 

A. Sunday, Monday, Tuesday; Wednesday^ 
Thursday, Friday^ and Saturday. 

To these daysi the Pagans gave the names of 
the sun, moon and planets : 

To the first the name of the Sun^ 

To the second of the Moon, 

To the third of MarSj 

To the fourth of Mercury,^ 

To the fifth of Jupiter, 

To the sixth of Venus, and 

To the seventh of Saturn. 

C^ Do all nations reckon them in the same 
order \ 

A. No ; the Christians coujit from^ Sunday, 
in memory of the resurrection of our Saviour, 
the Jews from Saturday, and thq Mahometans 
from Friday. 

Q^ What is a day ? 

A* A day is either artificial or natural. The 
natural day contains twenty-four hours, the ar- 
tificial day from sun-rise to sun-set 

C^ How is the natural day divided ? 

A. Into two parts, night and day, properly 
so called. Q;. ^^ 
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Q. b there no other division of the natural 

day ? ; 

A. Yes ; into morning, noon, .evening and 
midnight. 

(^ When do we begin the day ? 

A. The Americans, Fnglish, French, Dutch, 
Germans, Spaniards, Portuguese and Egyptians, 
begin the day at midnight ; the ancient Greeks 
and Jewss with the modern Italians and Chinese 
begin it at sun-setting, and the ancient Babylo- 
nians^ Persians, Syrians, with the modern 
Greeks at sun- rising. 

C^ What is an hour ? 

A. An hour is the twenty-fourth part of a 
natural day, as shewn by clocks and watches* 
It is divided into sixty equal parts called minutes^ 
and those again . into sixty equal parts called 
seconds. 

(^ What is meant by the seasons of the year ? 

A. The change and varieties that happen in 
nature by the yearly revolutions of the earth | 
round the sun. 

(^ How many are there ? 

A. Four. 

Q^ How are they called ? 

A. Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 

Q. How long does each season continue! 

A. Three months. 
" Q^ When does the Spring begin ? 

A. On the 2 1 St of March. 

(^ When does Summer begin ? 

A. On the 2 ist of June. 

(^ When does Autumn begin f 

A. On the 23d of September. 

Q. When does winter begin ? 

A. On the anst of December* 

^Q. Whc» 
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<^ When is the length, of the day and night 
equal I 

A. This happens twice every year, once on 
the 2 1 St of March, and s^ain on the 21st of Sep- 
tember. Both these times are called the equi- 
noxes* 

C^. HoMir do- we call the light that appears 
before the rising and after tlie setting of the 
sun ? 

A, The light seen before the sun is called Au- 
rora, and after he sets the twilights 
C^ What do we call the dog days ? 
A. Those intensely hot days between the 19th 
of July, and the 28th of August, because the 
star called the canicular or the great dog star^ 
during that time, rises and set» with the sun. 
(^ When is the longest day ? 
A, On the 21st of June, at the beginning of 
Summer, after which they begin gradually to 
decrease. 

Q^ Is this change the same through every 
part; of the earth ? 

A. No ; it is more or less according as the 
country is situated with respect to the course of 
the sun. There is for example, some countries 
where the length of the day and night is exactly 
the same, others where the night continues al- 
ways six months, and the day consequently as 
many. This variety in the length of the day 
and night is illustrated by the globe. 

Q. What other name is given to the 2xst of 
June ? 
A. The summer solstice. 
C^ And to the 21st of December ? 
A. The winter solstice* 

q. What 
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(^ What ire <he names of the twelve nioi>tIi» 
in their order ? 

A. January, February, March, Af>ril, May, 
Jttne, Jiriy, August, September, OcGober, No 
vcmber^ December. 

C^ How many days does each of these iBOfiths 
contain f 

A. Seven have thirty one days^ January^, 
March^ May, July, August, October, and De- 
tembct. Four have tWrty days, Api-a, June, 
Sepiember and November, and one alone, Feb^ 
Euary, which has twenty ei^rt or twenty nine^ 

According to these versea^. 

Thirty dayfi hath Sej>tctt3l>cr, 
Aptil. June* ariJ N'*v<mfb«r, 
Febriui y, iv^nty ti^t alonti 
Ail ihe f est hfji^c thirty- one ; 
But when l^ap year comes, that tiine 
Hdth February, tweoty nine. 

(^ How did the Romans divide their month T 

A. Into calends^ nones, and ides ; caUing xixQ 
3rst day of every month calends. 

C^ How many days are there in a year t 

A. 1 hree hundred and sixty five. 

Q^ Is this number always the same ?^ 
. A. No ; it changes every four yearSj and the 
fourth year, which h called Bissextile or leap 
year, has always^ one day more. 

(^ How conies this change t 

A. Every year consists of six hours ovfer the 
three hundred, arid sixty five days. These six 
hours in four years amount to one whole day, 
which is then added at the end of February.; oh 
this accoiint it is thtt thiti moACh has sometimes 
twenty nine days. 

C^Did 
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C^ Did the Romans reckon their months 
iils:e us? 

A. No ; they had at first only ten, afterwards 
they added two, but they always began their 
year at March. 

C^ Who were the two great reformers of the 
Calender ? 

-A^ Julius Caesar and Pope Gregory, the XIIL 
C^ What is an Olympiad ? 
A. A space of four years. The ancient Greeks 
recfeoned in this manner, because they celebrat- 
ed at the beginning of every fifth year their 
games, which were contests in all the manly ex- 
ercises, such as wrestHng, boxing, running, char- 
riot races, &c. in a plain near the town of Olym- 
pias J for this- reason they were called Olympi-' 
ads. They were first instituted by tlercules in 
honor of Jupiter, 774 years before Christ. 
(^ What is an Epoch ? 
-A. An Epoch is a certaie point of time from 
•which historians begin to j^kon, as the crea- 
tion of the world, vthe building of Rome, the 
birth of Christ, the destruction of Jerusalem,. &c. 
It also remarks the time from one remarkable 
event to another. It is for example, an epoch 
from thje creation of the worlds to the deluge, &c. 
Qv^ What is a lustrum ? 
A. A space of five years^ used only by the 
Roman Poets. 
(^ What is a jubilee f 
A. A ptUpiicpsstivity. 
^ jy^ at is an iiidiction ^ 
A. IWy volutiQn of fifteen years, used only b^r 
the^ Rj|pns for indicating the times of certain 
payments made by the subjects to. the ^blici 
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It was established by Constatvtine m the year 3 1 ij. 

Note. »,* According to what aera we reckon by^ wc <latc 
thecime of every mcmonible^aasacctODyas A. M. i. e« ^js/i^ 
Mtf^^i, the year of the world. A. D. I e. ////»m Do^jadni^ tht 
ye*r of our Lord. Ab U. C. ab Arbm conditm^ frona the 
building of the city of Rome, and so of the other epochs^ 
For example we say, N'^ah's flood hsippetird A. M. 1656. 
The kiogs were expelled, and consular govcrnit^ifnc ct^i^^th- 
Itshed at llome» ab U. C 344. Ch.il^«nagnc Y««€ro erased 
£aiperor of the West, A. D,' 800. 
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LESSON XIV. 

• tOSMOISRAPHY, OH THB" VVlVlZM!&^ 

% What is cosmography ? 

A. A description of the >Vorld* 
^C^ What do we underbtand by the world f 

A. The Heavens an^ the earth ; in ^ word^ 
the whole universe.^ 

Q^ How is cosjjpography divided ? 

A. Into twQ parts; astronomy and geography. 

C^ What is the use of astronomy. 

A. It gives us the knowledge of the heavenly 
bodies, and teaches us from the regularity of 
their morions since their creation by God, that 
there is an infinite power who directs their oour- 
scs according to the order he has established 

(^ How is this science most easily ac%uiredl 

A. As the figure of the world is rounds we 
make use of two globes, one called, the celestial, 
upon whose surface is painted the fiiars reduced 
lo constellations with the circles ofth^^here ; 
and the other the terrestrial which sh^w^ upon 
its surface a. dcbxription of the brtd and water, 

(^ WJiat 
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<^ Wliat do you call the heavens ? 
^. Those regipn&or iields of air we see lying 
all : around us above the atmo^here, in which. 
are situated ail the shining bodies, the sun^ 
moon, planets and stars. 

Q-^ What is the atmosphere ? 
yi. A thin fluid mass of matter which sur- 
rounds the earth. Its use is not only to suspend 
the clouds, /urnish winds and rain, and serve 
far the coounon purposes of breathing, but is 
also the cause of the morning and evening twi- 
light, and all the glory and. brightness of the 
.firiTia.inent. Its height is abo\)t twenty seven or 
twenty eight miles. We may justly saf that 
the atmosphere serves as a Adl or covering to 
the earth. 
• Q^ What is the sun ? , 

jl. That glorious luminarjycreated by God, 
-as the source of Kght and heat to the world. 
Q^i Is the nature of the sjin known ? 
ji. No:; some imagine it to be a common 
'fire, continually supplied with globules of a com-^ 
bustible matter, ai>d have thought it to be^the^^r 
I place t)f hell; others say that it is an elementa- 
ry fire, which subsists without any kind of 
nourishment'! 

^ Is the sun larger than the earih .? 
..Yes ; infinitely. Some astronomers be- 
lieve it to be a .million of times as large. It ap- 
pears so very small on account of its distance, 
whichia^i^vfery great, that a cannon ball would 
br jrabeiiit j^ve y<fsprs coming from 4hence to the 
ear|||{^en if it*Jew hb swift as it does when it 
is fif^^iscbargaiFfrom the mouth of a cannon. 
9:*£kieFthe suajxipve^or i&healw;ay6 fixed ? 
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A. It was formerly supposed that he moved, \ 
because he seemed so to do. But it is noiv de- 
monstrated that he always remains fixed in the 
game place, and that it is the ^arth that moves 
round about him. 

(^ Does the sun afford us any other benefit 
but that of Hght ? 

A. Tes ; it ripens the-fruits of the earth by 
its heat. 

Q^ Why is not the sun always visible after it 
rises ? 

A. A thick cloud will sometimes conceal it 
from our view, by interruptihg its rays. Of 
this one may be easily convinced ; if we stand 
upon the top of a high mountain above the 
clouds, the sun will then be visible, but totally 
hid from those of the valley. 

<^ What is thf moon ? 

A. A large round globe like our earth in mat- 
ter and form, desigpSd to enlighten us by night. 

(^ Is the moon a luminary like the sun ? 

A. No ; it is a dark opaque body, and re- 
ceives all the light she shines with from the sun, 
and by reflection conveys it to us in the sun's 
absence. 

(^ How do we call the different degrees of 
light with which she shines ? 

A. Her phases. At New moon she is between 
the sun and the earth, and her enlightened 
parts are hid or turned from us. When Full 
we see all her enlightened side, and she appears 
horned ; half or a gibbous inoon when a little 
part of her light turns towards us. 

(^ What is the reason why some parts of the 
niiooxi's'£u:e looks dusky, and others light ? 

A. 1 he 
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A. The bright parts of the moon's body, arc 
the highest parts of the land, which reflect the 
light of the sun, as hills, mountains, promonto- 
ries, islands, &c. and the darker parts of the 
moon are caverns, deep pits, and places which 
reflect not the sun's light so strongly as others. 
Q^ Is the moon larger than the earth ? 
A. No ; the earth is at least fifty times bigger 
than the moon. 

Q^ "What is its distance from the earth ? 
A. It is not exactly known, but supposed to 
be about two hundred and forty thousand miles. 
Q^ ^AThat influence has the moon ? 
A. She is said to be the cause of the tides. 
C^ How happens that ? 
A. By attracting the waters of the sea she 
rises them higher. 

C^ What else is observable of the moon ? 
A. That she is inhabited ; for to what end 
else can serve the distribution of land and water, 
mountains and vallies, but, as on our earth, to 
nourish and sustain men, beasts and vegetables. 
C^ How are the stars distinguished ? 
. A. Into fixed stars, and planets or moving 
I stars. 

Q. What is a planet ? 

A* A star that has a periodical and regular 
motion, 
(^ How many planets are there ? 
A. Seven ; their names are, reckoning them 
according to their nearness to jhe sun, xst. Mer- 
cury ; ad, V^nus ; 3d, the Earth ; 4th, Mars } 
5th, Jupiter ; 6th, Saturn ; and 7th, the Geor- 
gium Sidus, a modern discovery of Dr. Hers- ^^^ 
chell, in the year 1782. The earth has one 
F * ^ moon 
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moon tp attpocji it, Jupiter four moons, S^tur^ 
seven, and tfae.Georgium Siflus two n^oons. 

X^ In what fornqi or ^a;iner dp th^ese planets 
ipove^ 

A, They ?11 in different,5ta,jtcd periods of tipie 
perforin jtheir n[iptioq round the sun^/roin east 
to we$t, in prbit^ .^^^i^-ly c^r^ular. 

<X tiave aU the planets moons attend^^it u^- 
on u^tifi like our earth ? 

£^. No \ such only of thjs planets as afc.iar^ 
thest ffom the sun, ^nd therefore enjoy least of 
his Hght, ijave their deficiency ipade up by sev- 
eral ipqon^, ^'^Kl^h cb];istai[itly accoippany and 
revoive about them as our moon reyolves about 
oyr earth. jSaturn, the remotest planet, has 
five, and Jupiter has four, which W^s firpt dis- 
covered by x\^t , telescope, .nor are they to be 
seen wijthout it, The§e ijiQoqs jire generally 
called satel^tes, or secondary pls^ets. 

(^ What is a comet ? 

/^: Comets are lar^e solid bodies with lon^ 
transparent t^rains oralis, issuipjg from that side 
which is turned away from the .sun. 

(^ Does the appearance of a comet foretell 
any great event ? 

A. No ; it wj^s formerly supposed they .did, 
but it was mere supposition. 

C^ What is tl^e earth ? 

A. The ea^tfi is the globe *wc in^habit. 

C^ How larjge is it ? 

A. Its cifcujnfe^ence is about twenty five 
thousand mpes.' ."^\ 
" Q? What is its true figure ? 

A. Thojagh we often call it a globe, yet it k 
bir no meaiis perfectly round, but widened out 
' ' ^ at 
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at tbe equator, and flattened al both poles like a 
turnip ; ot if you arc fonder of a nard iMfme, 
its figure m^j be called an oblate spheroid. 
C^ Is it always fixed, or doeis it liioVe ? 
A. it moves constantly round the^iin. 
CjLj^ riow is this motion performed r 
A; 'Two wayrf ; the earth turns round its axfe 
every twenty four hours, which alternately cau- 
ses day and night, as either «ide is turned to- 
v^ardy or from the suri, whilst it revolves round 
that luminary in three hundred and sixty five 
days, six hdtH^j which periodical revolutioit 
produces the four, seasons of the year. This 
double motion of the eafth may be compared to 
a coach turning round in a court yard \ the 
wheels go round their own axis, at the same 
tim6 tliey AoVfe* t'dtihd the yatd. It travels at 
the rate of fifty eight thousand miles every 
howtj which is on'e hundred and- twenty times 
s#)ft€^ tkan a cannon ball, and by its rapid mo- 
tion on its axis, the inhabitants of London are 
carried five hundred and eighty miles every 
hour. 
(^ What is ah eclipse ? 
I A. Aik eclipse is nothing but a total or partial 
privation of the light of the sun or moon. 
(^ How ma&y sorts of eclipses are there ? 
A. Two, one of the sun, and the other of the 
mooii* 
Q;. When does an eclipse of the sun happen ? 
A» "W^ben the moon comes between the sun 
and the earth. In this position she will wholly 
or partly intercept the rays of the sun, which is 
then said to undergo an eclipse. When this 
eclipse is total, the darkness is so great that tKc 
»tar^ wiU appear. (^ What 
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Q. What is the cause of an eclipse of the 
moon ? , 

A. By the position of the earth between the 
moon and the sun, it is easy to be conceived that 
the moon having no light of her own, whett 
the rays of the sun are intercepted, she will ap* 
pear dark or dusky. 

An eclipse of the Sun never happens but at a 
new Moon, nor one of the Moon but when she 
is full. 
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OF GEOGRAPHY. 

. TotauD licet aatmisi uoquan ocuJw lustrare tcrram marlaqfte 
omnia. 
" Oae may sarvey the whole earth and all the seas thar 
^* surroond it| iH tlie miad, yx%i as the]^ are preseated to the- 
« eye." CiCERO* 

Q^ W^HAT is geography ? 

A, A description of the earth, 

Q^ How is the earth divided ? 

A. Into four parts, ist, Europe ; 2d, Asia ;: 
3d, Africa J and 4th^ Araori®, which we in- 
habit. 

Q^ By whom was the earth j^opled ? 

A. By the children of Noah, — Shem^ Ham and 
Japhet. 

C^ Why is America often called the new 
world I 

' A. Because it was not discovered till about the 
end of the fifteenth century, about three hun- 
dred years ago. 

Q. By whom was America discovered ? 

^ A.Bi 
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A. B^ Chmtopber Golumbus, sent by Ferdi- 
liandy ]^ng of Spzdn. 

C^ Why then is it called Ainenca ? 

£k^ Because one named Amerkm Vespusius^ be« 

lAg sent after Columbus^ discovered a greater 

part of the Continent. It is also named the 

\^est Indies, to distinguish it from the East In« 

dl^s in Asia^ but generally applied to the islands. 

<^ tVhicfe is tk€ largest of these £6ur|)arcs ? 

il. America, 

<^ Whkh has most mines of gold and silver ^ 
-A. iTie same. 

- ^, WhicE of tlienl is the ricliest m liatural 
productions* 

A. Asia. If is this quarter that furnishes our 
spices^. 

<^ Amf wBere is tie Keat'oftie sun most 
intense ? 

A. liir Africa, wEicfi^ produces ntgroes, ^race 
ef people quite black,, havings flat' noses, thick 
ITps, and bair IS^e wbolv 

C^ And which is that- most peopled,, and 
where tiie sciences are nvost cultivatfed ? 

A. Elurope,. tlioug|i the smallest of tlie four. 
Q. Mbw at«^he,tour parts of the wor^ci dis- 
tinguished ? 

A. From tlic'time of'Gfharles the Great, they 
have been distinguished' by, the namesof £ast^ 
West,,Norths and SoutK. 

(^ How do we, knchv wfirere to find those 
parts ? 

A. Onfy by tuming^tHe back to the rising 
suH,^ndon the left hand will l^e the soutir; on 
the rigKt hand tlie north "> behitKl the east, and 
(MFecuy opppsite wiU*be thV F^t% 

lt% <^ llow 
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Q^ How are the winds that blow from thcs 
four (quarters named ? I 

A. They are called in the same order j ist,' 
The East wind ; 2d, West wind j 3d, North 
wind ; and 4th, South wind. 

C^ What is a sea ? 

A. A sea is a large collection of salt ^^^r^itcr. 

C^ Whence is it that the sea water is cliarg^ed 
with saltness, white that of rivers is mild^ fresh 
^ and sweet, and fit for human purposes. 
^ A. It is supposed to arise from great bedis of 

salt lying at the bottom of the ocean. 

(X Is It necessary that this water should be 
salt? 

A. Yes' ; for the water of the sea not flow- 
ing like that of a river, would be apt to corru|7f 
and stink like a filthy take, was it not for its salt- 
ness, which preserves it pure and sweet. 

(^ How are the seas distinguished ? 

'A. They are generally distinguished by their 
situation. Thus we say the South Sea, the 
North Sea, the British sea, the Irish Sea, &c. 

The' general term for a large extensive sea is^ 
an Ocean ; as the Atlantic Oc^an, between Eu- 
rope and America, the Piicific Ocean betweea 
America and Asia, and the . Indian Ocean be* 
I tween Africa and the East IndieS. 

C^ Wtiat is a strait ? 

A. A narrow passage of water, indosed by 
two shores, as the straits of Dover, between the 
» British Channel and the German sea, &c^ 

(^ What is a continent ? 

A. A large quantity of land containing whole 
countries and kingdoms, and: that \s not sur- 
rounded by the sea, such as Europe, Asia, Afri* 
; ca, and America. Q:. What 
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Q^ 'W!iat is a gulph ? 

A. A gulph is a part of the sea that runs vet 
between land ; if it be very large, it is rather 
called an inland sea. 

C^ What is an isthmus ? 
A. A narrow neek of land between two seas, 
joining a peninsula to the continent, as the 
Isthmus ot Darien, or Panama, which joiii8> 
North to South America. 
Q^ What is a promontory ? 
A. A promontory is a high land that Juts into 
the sea ; it is often called a cape, as the Cape of 
Good Hope in the south of Africa. 
Q. What is an island ? 
A. An island is a part of the earth that is sur-r 
rounded by the sea or other water as Great 
Britain, Ireland, Sicily, &c. there are also islands 
in rivers. - 

. C^ What is a peninsula^ or almost an island ? 

A. A part of land that is almost surrounded 
by the sea ; as the Morea, which joins to Greece. 
(^ What is a lake? 

A. A lake is a large extent of water inclosed 
all around with land that never dries, and that 
has no current, as the Caspian lake iiv^^sia. 

C^ From whence do rivers andbroOKs derive 
their stores ? 

A. A river is a stream of fresh water, formed 
from many springs, which, running down by 
the vallies between the ridges of the hills, and 
coming to unite from little rivulets, or brooks ; 
many of them again meeting in one common 
valley, and arriving at the plain become a river, 
the magnitude of which is generally in propor- 
tion to the greatness of t& mountain, from 
whence its waters descend. C^ What 
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Q^ What are fountains cnr ^i0g&> 

A. Fountains of springs are those waters tha^j 
issue from the sides of hills and mountains, { 
where they form natural pools or basons^ ^nrfalch I 
overflowing, the waters descend in rivulets^ and 
IS before observed give ride to rivers* 

(^ What is a pond ? 

A. A quantity of water flowing from a rivci", 
r some other source, and confined by. a bank 
>r the preservation of fifth. 

Q. What is a marsh ? 

A. A very shallow, but stagnant water^ tint 

often dried by the heat of tbe.sun. 
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OW is the whole extent of land di- 

1? 

Into an infinite numbes of countries or 

eigntiesk 

How many sort&oC governments. are there 

rope ? 

Sevem ^ Empires,. Kingdoms, the Seeks!- 

State, Republics^ ElectoratesspDukedomdy 

itndpalkicBu 

low many Eoqp&res are there i 

'hree ^ The empires of G€i£maay,.the dt- 

yc Turkish empire }. and the empire of 

»w wa^ thie.empu;e.Qf 'Germany former^ 

e Romaa empire. 

ly so ? A* Bscauscp 
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A. Because its head is a succession of the an- 
cient Roman emperors in the western empires. 
Q. Is this empire as considerable now as for- 
merly ? 

A. No ; it has been extremely weakened by 
the many provinces that have been detached 
from it, and are become sovereignties them- 
selves. 

Q. What is remarkable of the Ottoman em- 
pire? 

A. That the greatest part of it is situated in 
Asia, and its head is a successor of the ancient 
Roman emperors in the east* 

C^ Why is this distipction made between the 
eastern and western empires ? 

A. For this reason, when the Romans had 
conquered almost the whole earth, and formed 
the fourth monarchy, one of their emperors, 
Thepdosius the Great, ordered, that after his 
death, the empire should be parted between his 
two sons, Arcadkrs jind Honorius* The first 
had the eastern part of the empire, and contin- 
ued his residence at Constantinople. The second 
had the western part. This event happened 
about the end of the fourth century. 

C^ What have you to remark of the empire 
of Russia .? 

yf. It is only fifty or sixty years ago that this 
country has been erected into an empire, and its 
princes have been successively acknowledged 
emperors by other European monarchs. 
Q^ What title had these princes before ? 
A. They had, and still keep the name of Tzar,, 
or Czar, which signifies Great Duke or King. 
Q^ How many kingdoms are there in Europe ? 

^. Eleven 1^ 
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A. Eleven ; Portugal, Spiting England, the 
2 two Sicilies^ Sardinia, Sweden, Denmark^ Prus- 
,; 8ia^ ^ungarjr; Bohemia^ and Etruria. 
^ (^ What is the ecclesiasticar state ? 

J. A part of Italy under the dominion of the 
■ Pope. 

^ QL How nfiany republics arc there t _ ^ 

ufT Nine ; ist, France ; ad, Italy ; 3d, Hol- 
land ; 4th, Venice ; 5tb, Genoa ; 6thi Lucea ; 
'I ^ 7thy Ragusa ; 8th, Switzerland ; and 9th, Oci- 
^ neira.^ — ^The En^ror Bonaparte, has, and still 
j| continues to make great overturns in these re- 
i; publics, by the establishment of monarc^ies^ &e. 
I Q. Are they also indepeildedt states like mon- 

s archies ? 

jli Yes ; except Ragusa which is under the 
protection of tl^ Turks^ and pays tribute to 
them; 
I C^ How mahy electorates are there ?\ . 

j jli Niae^ ; three eetla^iaslical^ the ArthbislK»p 

of Mentz, the Archbishop of Treves, and the 
Archbishop of Cologne, Six secular, the King 
of Bohemia, the Dukes of Bavaria and Sax 
the Prince Palatinate, the ^'''•rquis of B' 
burg, now King of Pruf id the 

Brunswick-Hanover 

(^ Where are they^^^ ^^ ^^ 

A. All in Germand^^H^ /of 
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Bohemia, which is a^ ^^^ 40m. 

Q, Are they all S' 

A. Yes ; but hel "^ ^pcror and 

Empire. 

Q. Howman^ aere 

A. They are "' 

here. 

(^ How r 
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j4Anto ar€h-dukedoi9ft,gcaQd«diikedoms,^d 
dukedoms, properly so called ; Austria, is fhc 
only arch-dukedpm ; the grand dukedoms 
ajF:e, Lithunia, united to Poland, and Florence to 
Tuscany in Italy, the principal dukedoms are, ' 
Lorrain, Courland, Silesia, Milan, Parma, Mb« 
deaa/ &c. And in Geririariy tliose of Saxony, 
Mecklcnbu^gh, Holstein, Wirtepvburg, &£. 

^^ Wliat is a principality ? 

^: A p^rinctpality, h'ke a dukedom, is a s^all 
sovereignty. Thei*e are a great many of them, 
and they are ge/ier^Uy dependent on ^mexnotc 
considerable state. In Germany there are two 
sorts, one ecclesiastical, the other secular ; the 
former are archbishops, bishops or abbots ; the 
latter are, margraves, landgraves, or principali- 
ties, properly so called. 

C^ What more is to be remarJced of Germa- 
ny ? 

^. Two things ; ist, tjbat it is divided into 
circles ; and 2d, that there are in it an infinite 
nunvber of free and imperial towns. 

C^ What is a circle ? 

ji. A certain extent of country. 

(^ How are they called ? 

ji. I St, Austria ; 2d, Suabia ; 3d, Bavaria ; 
4*"^, Franconia ; cth, -Upper Saxony ; .6th, 
i»dwer Saxony ; 7tli .Westphalia ; Bth, Lower 
Rhine ; 9th, Ifpper Rhine ; and joth iBurguur 
dy, now uniteil to the Republic x)f France. 
' ^^ What is a free ^nd imperial town ? 

A. Free cities are little sovereign states, but 
have some dependence upon the emperor and 
empire. The principal are Nuremburgh, A ugs- 
boiirg, Ratisbonne, Hamburg, Fxankfptt, Gor 
Iogne,&c. CLWhat 
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Q. What are the capital cities of the three 
empires? 

' A. The capital of Germany is Vienna ; of 
Turkey, Constantinople ; of Russia, Petersburg. 

C^ What are the capital cities of the eleven 
kingdoms ? 

A. The capital of the kingdom of Portugal, 
is Lisbon j of Spain, Madrid ; of England, Lon- 
don ; of the two Sicilies, Naples ; of Sardinia, 
Cagliari; of Sweden, Stockholm ; of Denmark, 
Copenhagen ; of Eutruria, Florence ; of Prus- 
sia, Koningsburgh ; of Hungary, Buda ; and of 
Bohemia, Prague, 

(^ What is the capital town of the ecclesiasti- 
cal state ? 

A. Rome, which was formerly the capital of 
the Roman empire, 

(^ What are the capital towns of the nine 
Republics ? 

A. Paris is the capital of France ; Milan of 
Italy ; Amsterdam of Holland, and Zurich of 
Switzerland ; the others have the same name as 
fhe republics themselves. 

O. And the capitals of the electorates ? 

A. Mentz is the capital of the electorate of 
the same name ; Treves of the electorate of the 
same name, Bonn of Cologne, Prague of Bohe- 
mia, Munich of Bavaria, Dresden of Saxony, 
Manheim of the Palatinate, Berlin of Branden- 
burg, and Hanover of Brunswick* 

q!^ What are the principal rivers in Europe? 

A. The Dwina and the Tanais in Russia ; the 
Danube, the Rhine, and the Elbe in Germany; 
the Seine, the Rhone, and the Garonne, in 
France y the Maese in the Low Countries ; the 

Vistula 
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^Vistula in Poland ; the Thames in FagUnd^; 
^he £bro» and the Diiro, in Spain and Portug^ ; 
.aod the Po, in Italy. ^ ', , , j 

Qi, What are the chief islands in Europe?' '. 
A. Great Britain and Ireland io the North j^ 
'in the Mediterranean sea are Yvica^. M^r^^ 
AQcl Minorca, eubject to Spain ; Corsica was for* 
merly subject t-o Genoa, but become a free state ,^ 
^ixt^derthe brave Paoli, who has since be^n driv- 
en out of his territories by the French, who arc 
-now masters of the Island ; Sardinia subject to 
its own kio^i and Sicily governed by a viceroy 
under the kmg of Naples, to whom the island 
it>elongs« The islands of the Archipelago and 
Candia own tihe Grand Turk for their master ; 
«he islands of the Baltic, the Adriatic and Ionian 
?scas are not worthy your notice* 
C^ How is Asia divided i 
A. Into the kingdoms of Tartary, China, 
:;(from whence we have great quantities of china 
'ware and raw silk) India, Persia, Indostan, and 
Turkey in Asia. 

^. What are theprincipal Islands In this quar- 
ter J 

A. The islands in Asia are, the Marian, or 
SLadrone islands^ Formoso and the Philipines in 
^he Eastern ocean .; the Moluccas, and the spice 
islands, Celebes, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Ceylon^ 
the Maldives, &c. in the Indian ocean ,; Cyprus, 
Rhodes, Lesbos, or Mytelene, Chios, or Sdo^ 
:Samo8, Coos, :and, a few others of less note on 
the coasts odF Asia and in the Mediterranean, 
* <^ What is this quarter most faftious for ? 

A. Its liaving been the residence of our first' 
mrents, and giving birth to our b^e^sed Savioiir • 
• G q^ What^ 
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9^ What are the manners of the Inhabitants! 

^aT Ia general they are gross, ignorant and 

lazy... They love only good cheer and their 

piea^ut'es* They are extremely jealous of their 

wives, a6d cruel to their slaves. 

^ "What art the chief kingdoms of Africa ? 

A. ligypt, Barb'ary, Morocco, Zaara, or the 
great ibesert, Negroland, Ethiopia,' and Guinea^ 
where ships go yearly to purchase slaves. 

Qf^'Are the islands of Africa considerable ? 

*A '*Yes } but the following are the principal 
epes, I^adagascar, the largest, called also St. 
L^wtefice, the inhabitants black, wild, savage, 
nlked, and uhd.fer no particular governor j the 
small islands of Cape Verd, the Canary islands, 
the Madeifas*, noted for excellent wines, the 
Guinea isles, and the isles Ascension and St« 
Helen^,,with others 6t lesser note iu the Kthi^ 
©pic sea. 

Q^ What character have the people ? 

A. The inhabitants are for the most part 
tawny, and in some parts quite black ; they 
have been always gross idolators, worshipping 
the stars, fire, and planets j they are accused ox 
feeding on human flesh. 

u ■ - - -±M 

LESSON xm. 

OF AMERICA. 
{[As every thiog which respects America most be iniHir* 
tatit to (he riiing generation, wc take the liberty of copying: 
the following from a work taielf poblifiied at PhiUdelphia* 
entitl^y * PoUte l4eamiDgkf-«4iocwtibitandiDg we have al* « 
rtf ^y mentioi|ed some short accoaot* a little similar.] 

0. CjrlVE me some account of America ? 
^ ^^ 'A. The. 
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A. the continentof America is CMipoi^d of 
two great peninsular connectecf by a neck of 
land about 60 miles over, espied the isthmus pf 
Darien or Panama^ These taken together extend 
from N. to S. about 89000 miles, and are of very 
unequal breadth. ^ 

(^ When, and by whom was America.fi];$t 
discovered ? . .^ 

A. In the year 1492, by Christopher Column 
bus, a native of Genoa. He left £%ilas in Spain, 
on the 3d of August^ with three small ships, fit- 
ted out for him by Isabella, queen of Castile, aad 
, after a perlkms voyage of 3.3 days, landed on 
one of the Bahama Islands, where the astonished 
natives, simple, naked, timorous and inoffensive, 
received and treated him and his companions, as 
beings of a superior order, and of celestial on- 
. gin. Columbus afterwards visited several other 
islands of the same group ; and, in directing hi<i 
course southerly, he fell in with Cuba and rfi- 
spaniola, which he found not only inhabited by 
a humane, hospitable people, but abounding in 
all the necessaries and comforts of life. 

(^ Did Columbus ever return again to Spain ? 
A. Yes, atid was received with unbounded ap- 
plause and treated with the greatest respect. 
He visited America again several times, and ex- 
tended his discoveries greatly to the emolument 
of the Spanish crown ; but the ungrateful Fer- 
dinand after the death of his queen Isabella, who 
, was the friend and patroness of Cdumbus, suffer- 
. ed him to waste the evening of his days injured 
and oppressed. He died at Valadolid,the capital 
•f Castile, in the 59th year of his age, A. D. ^ 
1506. I 

' <;^ Whence ! 
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C^ Wftenfce does America take its nsme f 
A. fYom Americn^ Vespusius, a Florentine 
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* Who, ambng a mukitude of other adventurers^ 
^ i'as draurn from tlve shores of Furope to the 

* new world, in quest of riches^ He sailed to the 
southern contineni, wrote a history of his- 
"^^yagc, jmd had the address thereby to give hi» 
name to half the globe. 

C^ When, and by whom was North Americar 
first discovered I 

A. In the year 1496, by John Cabot,and more 
fuHy in the' following year by himself, together 
with his son Sebastian, both sailing, for the pur- 
poses of discovery, in the employ erf Henry VIU^ 
of England. 

*C^ Did not the Spaniards eaiiy plant colonies- 
|n some of the West Indian islands ? 

A. Yes, in several of them, soon after 'their 
discovery ; and thence by cunning, conquest^, 
and cruelty, they^ after a few years, extended 
their authority to, and established themselves in 
many extensive and fertile regions, both- of 
Korth and South America. 

(^ Who were the principal agents in these 
conquests and establishments ? 

A. Ferdinando Cortes, and Francisco Pizarro, 
(two monsters of cruelty) and by their instru- 
mentality vast multitudes of innocent natives 
perished in the flames, by the sword, and other 
means. 

Cortes subdued the Mexicans between the 
years 151 8 and 1522, and Pizarro, about the: 
year 1^95, conquered Peru, and founded the 
city of Lima. 

Q[^ Whence is it supposed that America was 
"^st peopled I A. FroiQ 
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A. Ffbm the n<Hth east part of Asia, but at 
what time is very uiKcrfain : It must, however, 
have been many hundred years before Colum- 
bus^s discovery, as Mexico, Peru, and the West 
Ihdies were all, at that time, found to be very 
populbu^; 

OF NORTH AMERICA. 
<^ Give me the length, breadth, and bounda- 
ries of North America ? , 
A^ It is nearly 5,000 miiles long, and from i ti) 
3 thousand broad; bounded E. by the Atlantic?, 
*W. by the PkffiC, N. by the Northern- octan^ 
and S. by the Gulph of MexfCo andTS; Aniericau 
Q^. What acre its grand divisions t 
A. THey are ; ist. The British colonies on 
the north ; 2d. The United States, in the middle, 
and, 3d. The Spanish Provinces on the South 
^nd West ; beside extensive regions of unex- 
plored country lying to the N. and^N. W, of the 
United States and inhabited by^ aumerous tribes^ 
of Indians, of whom we know but little. 
BRITISH COLONIESr ^ 
Newfoundland y Placentia*^ 
Cape Breton > Island^ Sidney, - 
St. John's ^ 3 Ghariotte Town. 
Nova Scotia Halifa;^:. 
New Brunswick - St. Johns. 
Lower Canada Quebec* 
Upper Canada^ Kingston^ 
New Britain, a lean C6ld' country, including 
Hudson's Bay,atid Esqtiemaux,with New North 
and South Watey. 

* Qs****® " situated tfjion the St. Liwreifce river, coq. 
tains about 10 ibootand inhsbitantt, \% tfiTe capital of all Bi it- 
lib Aipertcat aod residence of the Otivcroor General 

These countries are vaiuablei chiefly f^r their fithertf^ 
for 4rade» and lotnber. LESSON 
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(^ \V HAT do you know of the history of 
that part of America now called the United 
States ? 

A. That it was ori^nally an extensive wilder- 
ness, inhabited by numerous tribes of warlike 
Indians : and though it was known to the £n-^ 
glish as early as 1498, they were able to effect 
no permanent settlement in any part of it till a* 
bout the year 1 607, when they succeeded in cs- 
tablishing a colony at James-town, in Virginia* 
Other settlements were afterwards made, bjr 
emigrants from Europe, in difierent parts of this, 
territory. 

Q^ Did not these infant colonies suffer con<^ 
siderably from. the. power and cruelty of the In- 
dians f 

A* Yes ; many of tlie first settlers were en- 
tirely cut off by the Indians, or perished by hun- 
ger, while the sufferings and hardships of others 
were incredibly great; but the God in whom, 
they trusted (for be it remembered, the first set- 
tlers of this country were a pious people) pro- 
tected, supported, and finally prospered them. 

(^ Can you proceed with this narrative ? 

A. Yes ; and I observe, that in process of 
time, Great Britain^ either by treaty or con- 
quest, became mistress of the whole continent, 
from the frozen regions of the north, to the 
Gulph of Mexico south, and the colonies^ chiefly 
composed of emigrants from her grew in 
strength, wealth, and: resources under her ios*^ 

ring care, with amazing rapidity. 
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€X Old these colbnies, thus prosperous un« 
der She- protection of Britain, appear to feel any 
measure of gratitude and attaciiment to her ? 

A. Yes, very great : they cheerfully fought 
her battles, submitted to her gpvernment, and 
received her laws, wliich, for a long-time were 
wise and equitablie. 

Q^ rMd any thing occur to interrupt this har- 
mony and good understanding ? 

A* Yes : In the year 176^ the British Pkrlia- 
rnent changed their measures towards the Amer-- 
ican colonies ^ and in attempting to raise a rev- 
enue froHi:them by oppressive taxes, and spurn* 
ing their remonstrancesand petitions for redress^ 
lost their affections and their confidence, and? 
rotLsed them to resistance and opposition, 

(^ What measiH-cs were afterwards adopted 
by tlje Americans ? 

A. I hey united for their mutual defence^ and 
chose deputies to represent them in congress and 
to conduct their public affairs. These deputies, 
first met at Philadelphia in Septem^ber 1774 the 
breach continued to widen, a war ensued, and 
on the 19th of April 1775, the first battle be- 
tween the American and British armies was 
fought at Lexington near Boston ; and on the 
4th ot July foltowing, the congress, then sitting 
at Philadelphia, declared the thirteen United cot 
Qnies to be free znd; indepencUnt stares. 

(X. Who waa commander in chief of the A- 
Bierican armies during th!<? war t 

A- G'eorgc Washington, Ksq a native of Vir- 
jiniai 

<^ How long did the war h>t ? 
A. About eight yeais,during which time g^eat 

valoaip 
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>alour and magnanimity were displayed and in- 
credible suiFerings endured by the Americans. 

(^ Who ultimately triumphed, and whea iw^aft 
.peace established ? 

A. 1 he Americans at length gained their point, 
and peace was concluded m 1 783». when Great 
Britain, after expending nearly loo millions of 
money, and losing. loo thousand men, relin* 
quished all claim to the dominion of these states* 
and yielded to their arms what she had k>ng^ 
haughtily refused to their prayers* 

Q. Did. America receive any forei^ aid ia 
this her struggle^ for liberty ? 

A. Yes : Early in the contest France acknow- 
ledged her independence, and lent her aid both^ 
in money and men, which, no doubt, tended 
considerably to skorteathe continuance of this 
unnatural war. 

Q, Doea the confederation, into which the 
states entered at the. commencement of tlie wac^ 
still continue.^ 

A. No :. It was soon found to be inadequate 
to the purposes for which it was. framed > del- 
egates were appointed from the several states to - 
fjurm a new constitution, which was done at 
Philadelphia ia 1787, and in 1789 it was or^n- 
ized,:and still continues the supreme law of the 
landi. 

(^ What form of Government was adopted 
in the United States ? 

A. Republican :~ It is . vested in a President, 
and two legislative branches, vis. a Senate, and 
House of Representatives. The individual jstate 
l^overnmentsare also republican. 

Q{ How is thePresident appointed ? 

A. The- 
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A. TBe President and ViioFrcsrdent arecho- 
sen by electors who are appointed by the' people 
for that purpose. The}' continue in office four 
years, and may be re-elected as often as the peo* 
pie think proper. 

Q^ By whom are Senators chosen ? 
A* By the state legislatures : two by .each 
state^ \ -with a biennki rotation- of one third*- 
Their term of office is six years. 

^1 Sy ^^hona are the House of Reprcscnta* 
lives chosen ? 

A, By the people at large ; one for every 3^ 
thousand, and to serve two years. 

C^ Who was the first President of the Unit- 
ed States ?. 

A^ George Washington r He wfes twice* unan- 
imously elected to that office ; and upon his de- 
clining a third election, he was succeeded bjr 
John Adims, who after serving one term, 
gave place to^Tlu)ina8 Jefiferson ; he served twa 
terms, and was succeeded hy James Madison^ 
who >?vas elected in 1 809. 

Q^ Ht>w are the United States bounded ? 
A. The United States and their territories are- 
bounded E. by thie Atlantic ocean and New 
Brunswick, W. by the western boundary of 
]Louisiana,.N. by Lower Canada and the lakes, 
and S. by the Floridas and the isthmus of Darien. 
(^How long and broad are the Unfecd States? 
A. They are 1400 miles long from N. E. to S*. 
W. and (exclusive of Louisiana) from 700 to 
1200 broad, containing one million of square, 
miles, and nearly six millions df inhabitants. ' 
Q. Is there any establishment uf religion ia 
tbe United States I 

A^Noi 
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A. No ; the constitution of our happy <^ouii^ 
try secures to every one, the full enjoyment oi 
religious liberty \ There is therefore no naeion- 
aL established religion v butiProlestantism prevails 
in its various branches of Presbyterians, Epis- 
copalians, Methodists, Baptists^ Quakers or 
Friends, &c. | 

C^ What is the military strength of the Ui^i^ 
ed States ? 

A. The military strengjth of this country lies 
in a well disciplined militia, of about 900,000 
freeman, with 4 or 5 thousand standing troops 
employed on our frontiers, and in the different 
fortresses of the union. Our navy, established 
only for the protection of our commerce, is yet 
in its infancy, and consists of only 8 or 10 fri- 
gates, with 3 or 4 sloops, and a few gun boats 
upon a new construction. 

Q. What have you to observe respecting.the 
soil and climates of this country ? 

A. The climates vary from warm to very cotd^ 
and the soil has all the grades from worst to bestf 
and produces, or, by cultivation may be brought 
to produce, almost every species- of grain, fruit, 
pulsq, roots and plants,, found in the. different 
parts of the world. 

Q^ What are the principal mountains ? • 

A. The principal mountains in the United 
States are the White Mountains in New-Hamp- 
shire, and the Alleganies, which last, include a 
great number of ridges under various names. 
They extend from Hudson's river, in the state 
of New- York, in a South western direction, up- | 
wards of 90a miles in various breadths from 6c 
^150 miles*. 

(^ Describe 
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t^ Describe the face of the country in the 
Jiiited States. 
A. Between these mountains and the ocean, 

he face of the country is generally level, espe- 
cially to the southward ; but west of the Alle» 
panics, it is finely diversified, wdi watered and 
fertile. The eastern or New-England states arc 
elevated, rocky, and uneven. 

On and within tfae Northern boundary of the 
United States is a chain of fresh water lakes, the 
largest perhaps in the world. Lake Erie is 300 " 
imles longhand 40 broad; Ontario and Michigan, 
each, in circtiniterence, 600 miles ; Huron, 1000 
nriles, and Superior, 1500. Between Lake Erie 
and Ontario are the great Falls of Niagara. 1 he 
river is here 742 yards wide, and falls 137, or, as 
some say, 1 5® feet perpendicularly over a rock ; 
affording a scene at once the most awful, roman- 
tic and interesting that can be imagined. The 
noise of this astonishing cataract is heard to the 
distance of 20, 30, or even 40 miles ; and a con- 
stant mist arises from it, in which, when the sun 
shines, may be j>cen all the colors of the rain- 
jbow. In the winter it falls and congeals on the 
' iveighboring trees^ and eidiibits the most beau- 
tiful and chryilaline appearances. 
\ There is, on the Mississi[^i, a most pleasing 
Cataract, caJled St. Anthony's Falls, where the 
whole river, 250 yards wide, descends perpendi- 
cularly more than 30 feet. Another remarkable 
cascade, by the Mme of Falling Spring,is seen on 
- a branch oi James's river, in Virginia, where the 
descent is at least 200 feet perpendicular. 

(^ Have the United States any considerable 
<K>rouieree i 

Ar YC3f 
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A^ Yes ; their merchants^ trade extensively 
with almost every part of the commercial worJd. 

^ What arc the principal articles ©f trade ? 

A. Some of the principal exports, are flour^ 
grain, fii^h, beef, pork, live stock, tobacco, rice, 
iron, indigo, lumber, flax&eed, &c« The imports 
consist chiefly of dry goods, hardwares, tea, cof- 
fee, sugars, spirits and wines. 

,Q^ What is the jchief city ? 

A. Philadelphia, in 39 deg. 57 mia. N. Lat. 
and 75 dcg. 9 min. W. Long, from London, is 
the chkf city ; but Washington, a flourishing 
place in the district of Columbia, on the Poto- 
mac, is the capital* It lies in 38 deg. 53 min. 
N. Lat. and is 144 miles S. W. from Philadel* 
j>hia, and 42 from Baltimore. 

CX Of how many states <loes the union con- 
* ^st f 

A. Of seirenteen, beside extensive territories 

not yet sufficiently populous to authorize their 

admi^<m into the union as additional sister 

. states. Their saines, with their population^ 

' jQapitalsaiid du^f t^wisoisb ^^ ^ follows*— 
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jC^^'^filAT.ire the Spanish pr<ivincc3l a 
Ndrth AmcHca ? 

^^ 1a* Ttey are four in iijirnber, namblj ; East 
Florida, West Floriida, New Mexico (including 
W^^ Nkvai^f ei'Caifornia, &^c.) an^tJIdMeiicoi 
6V:^&6w. l^ain. 

T^ey cbmprehenJJ an e^ktchsiye ipoiintry, aiid 
|ie between the territories of- the.Un^ed S|ates 
on the east, and the Pacific Otean on t|ie T^e&t, 
skretchihg firdtn Tetra Firma and the Mexican 
^iilph on the south tof egions unJknQiitrii on th^ 
north. 

IQ; What of Ihe soil apid cUmate ? 

A. Thedimate^jn many parts, is in^ahibrioiis 
\x), sutntner^ byt mild .and hipajthy ih winter. 
THe soil is, in the highest c^gree, prddnctive. 

, Tfoyinces. . jChief Tawm* Jnb^. 

East Floridja, St. Au^ustiae. 

tVjest Florjdaj ;J*engsMcola> 

New Mexico, Santa Fc. 

OldMexico^^ Mexico^ ^oib,pop 

. or > and 

N^w Spain j j Acapulcp. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Xa^ Wfifat is Santh; America ? , , . 

A. South America is a vast pex)in§ula of a tri- 
angular form, lying in, and nearly enjcompassed 
by the great South Sea. It is abQut 40Q0 miles , 
long, by nearly 3000 broad, and connected tp 
North America by the^schmus of Darien. 

% ^i»t 
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4, T;jid Apdc^s, cxtcadingAf'oai «Qx;th jt9 south 
the whole length qf tffis OJ^iitmcnt^ V^}'^^ V>i<i* 
rtt liiifl 4U03J: exteiisiw rang? 6t radunblns upon 
t&c i^irhole face o5f the glopc, jncTeiilboscHn iscv- 
eral yQ]i;a^es of the mo^t sublime and terrific 

I ^6;fKi^(2ra;^, the most devoted point of the 
I An^es, rises 209280 fe^t ^faio?^^ the level of the 
si^ whic^hif ^000' feet higl^r than the jS]MqiiQt| 
of th^ c;el^brate4 ^yiojtft 3lapc of Savoy. 

Ok^. Whk are |he princips^ fivers of South A- 
Q)etiqi ? 

.4^. .'yhe.Amaa^im, L» Flit), Qronopfco^ Para^ 
'2Ql^4^t. ^x^cis»>wit^ n^ 
1)^^ Affiazbn^ 30QG Jjj^^s lo9g, of gpjat^width 
and urifathoipaj^le 4^h^ |B the. I^li^cst river i n 
the world j and the 1-a Plata, upwards of 2000 
milcs^on^, ai^dyvoear die mottth9a50.brpad, is 
but little inferior to it. 

.<^ 'Wtiat;iof - ti»^ soa antf jBliinate of South A- 
mencai 

A. So extensive a TegijDft must haeve a great va- 
riety both of soil and^mate ; but it may be ob- 
J fxatfrcd in ggnerali that thrbountiful Creator has 
here Jiberally bdsf oiPt^ed whatever is^ necessary for 
the conrfort and cdnyenlence of man^ 

South^America hteiong been celebrated for 
\H ffich mines of gold and silver. The whole 
population -may he cstimated^at aboj^^t 14 mil- 
£6nr,andtsome of the natives (the Patagonians) 
are <^Vcdossal stature. 

^ What are th^ pjeindpaldivisions of South 
America ?" 

A. TerranFirmaf i^u, Chili and I^ragua, be- 
longing 



r 

lon^ng to Spain ; Brazil, to the Portuguese ; 
Guiana to the French and Dutch ; and Aoiazo- 
nia and Patagonia, to the natives. 

y^^mrm.. \^^. '5'°^ls. 

Faragttft, Buenos Ayres, jj^oco. & 

Gui- ? Cayenn^j Cayenne, 29000. Pi 

ana, ySurinam, Paramaribo^ 39500. D«* 

Amazonia, (no town.) Nat. 

Patagonia, (no town.) Nat* 

THE WEST INDIES/ 

CX What is to be understood by the W«st In^ 
dies? 

A« Under the general term West Indies^ is. 
included a multitude of islands lying iii several 
groups, between the two great continents of 
North and South America* 

They belong to different European powers^ 
^re, many of them, of considerable size, and 
great commercial importance. 

(^ Whiat of the climate and seasons ? 

A. ASl these islands all lie within the torrid 
zone, they are oppressed with great heat, and 
iiave neither frost, snoW, nor cold weather ; the 
rains making the only distinction of seasons. 
Yiolent hail storms however, soaietimes happen 

and-* . 

"^DotchQu^uia^or Sutinamiiaat {nkicai hdd ^j the SnglisV 

^ 
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atfdearthqtiakes are not luicofi^M occurrences. 

C^, What are the principal artides of produT?e 
and exportation ? . 

A. Sugar, co6be,cottQTiiind%0, Tum, melas«> 
ses, gipger, pepper,' f^lr8pi(?e, cOcjoa,'. fruits,.. &c. 
All the labor of cultivation is. performed by^j>e- 
groe3,' who compose more than seven eights of 
the \^hole population, amounting to nearly, one 
millions and; a half. 

The principal islands^ ^ih tl^k dii^ito^li^y. 
;are asvfQ)law0> vi^.-^ 



€ub*^^ 

St.^ Doftiingo, 

"Jainaica, 

il?&rto Rico, 
.St. Thomas, 
St. John^j 
Tdrtola, " - 
St; CroiXi 
«tw^Eustatira, 



lliayanna,' i?Vpob' S. 

C Gape.Francgijs ..,8,poo" 
I St» Domingo, ; 25/Qpo 
.5 Spanish t^wn, iippo. ? ^ 



. Porto Jlicp, 



Eustatia^ 



Stv Christopher'^, -Basseterre, '^ 



Antigua, 
GWidaloupe, 
Dominica^ 
Martinique, 
*&• Luci^, 
Batbadoes^ 
Sti^ Vincent, 
Gi?enada^ 
T»bagOr 
Curracqa, 
Bermudas^ 



St. John's 

- Bas^t^rre,^^ :• ,- 

- CKartottc.Tpwn, 

- - -Itort Royal St. Pierre, 

• iBndge Tawn, 
. . JKingsron, • - 
Fort; 



tt^' 



^tt Cleoijge, 



S. 

:DV 

X^ 

Da. 
Pu. 

E. 

E. 

;t 

F. 

- E. 

- .K, 
- E. 

• y- •«£. 
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LESSON XX* 

HISTORY* 

(^ What h history? 

A. An account or recital of past transactions 
In regular succession, with such important cir* 
cumstances as are proper to be transmitted to 
posterity; 

(^ Is not an acquuntance i^th history thea 
very desirable ? 

A. Yes ; it is a most valuable attainment^ and 
well worthy the attention of all who wish to 
ftave their minds enriched from the treasures of 
experience. As necessHj has proved herself the 
mother of inrentioii, so extierienee will ever be 
acknowledged the parent ol wisdom. And his- 
tory being an account of what has occurred in 
real Ufe, and causing all the transactions it rdlate» 
to be aeted over again a? it were, and pass in re- 
view before the mind of the reader, gives him 
the experience of them ; and yields him the wis* 
dom of age, even in the mbrninig of lif^. 

Q^ What is necessary to the study of history ? 

A. A knowledge of geography, i;diich teaches 
the situation of the places in which the events 
happened ; and also of chronology, which ena^ 
bles us to adjust them to their proper periods. 

<^ How is history divided f - 

A. Into ancient and modern ; which may be 
subdivided into civil, sacred and profane. 

Q^ What is ancient history ? 

A. An account of all events, whether record- 
ed by sacred or profane writers, from the crea* 
tion of the world to the birth of Christ. 

Q. Whit is modern histocy f 

^ A. A 
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A. A relation of whatever has occurred either 
In church or state from the birth of our Saviour 
to the present time. 

Q^ \Vhat is to be understood by civil history ? 
A. Civil history is the history of nations^ and 
has relation to the establishment, civil policy, 
continuance, fall, &c. of empires, kingdoms, 
states, communities, or cities, and may be either 
general or particular* The latter recites a series 
of facts forming the history of an individual 
state ; ^he former exhibits, at one view, a dis- 
tinct account of several states, empires, i^c^ 
C^ Wk^ is sacred history ? 
A. It is that ^rt both of ancient and modern 
history which lays before Us the qmteries and 
ceremonies of religion, with the vision^ proph- 
ecies, miracles, and, other supernatural tmngs re- 
corded in the Old and New Te^amenti^and of 
which GOD'^alone is the author, 

Q^ Do we not sometimes hear of ecclesiastical 
it church bktory f 

A . , Yes ; sacred history, since the destruction 
of Jerusalem, or jibout the 70th year after the 
birth erf Christ, is very properly so termed, as 
it is a narration of transacti9ns, revolutions, and 
events, which particularly relate to the Ghris- 
tiaii church. 

C^ What is profane history ? 

A. It is properly the history of the fabulous 

r Is, "demigods, and heroes of antiquity, usual- 
termed mythology ; but all records of andent 
times, the scriptures excepted, are sometimes 
thus denominated. 

(^ How may civil history, or the history of 
nations^ be divided with regard to time ? . 

Arlnto 
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A. Into three gr^atintef yak ;w 

J. O^j^MTip 0r it/i^r^r/^/n /)f;0^, exteiuilngfrodii thr 
creation of the world to thi^^idiuge. ThispeFK 
od^^nbtaces 1656 years^anii^i^ called obssute^^ye* 
cause history has leftuB is great igoorance with 
jcspect to- it. 

a. Fabulous pr.hemeal iime^exitendingfrotnthc 
deluge to the vestabli^hrneiit of the Olympic 
} Games.' It is called ;^^2^/^/ ^r. it^^r^^ir^^/, because 
it is perplexed with the fables of : the gods, dc- 
*migod$.^nd heroes of the Or€ek$, who are's^i4' 
to have lived during tMs periods 

3* Historical time^ extending frem: the estabUsh* 
ment'of the Olympic games, when hlMory be- 
gan to be mor^ authe&tic^idpwn to the .pFfiMAi ^ 
-period.^ 

Q^ How may saeced liistory be divide ? ' 

A. Into threepai^ts, namely ;• 1. ^hc dispensa^ 
iion of the Aiw'^(»c2^arri?,^xleildiHg^fTom Adam>^ ' 
Moses ; 2. l^httdispmua^bm'of th^ wMtefhkiw^exf 
tending from Mdses to th^preachiitg of thet Qo9* 
pel by our Lord Jesus Christ .and>hb laptiscles i 
5; The dispensation of^gr^^eeyO^tendm^Wkm the 
establtshmeitt of thegSKspel to ^hepi^seat time^ 

(^ What is the most* ancient histor y.Mfie4iaii^< i 

A. That which is ccmtained in the^CHdT^'a- 
ment, giving an aecbuitt of the cre^^km-^f :.ti)C 
world, the KtUof our^firtt paMn(s,rthe^gQiieral 
corruption of mankiild, Md the univcrsaideluge 
which <aime upon the earth in c<mse^eace ; the 
preservation of Noah wkh*hisfiu»iiy in the ^i>]^, 
:3AdL^ the re^pcopKagdcrfi' the world by '. his tinree 
sons, Shem^ Ham and Japhethj wiih^thiur po^ 
terity. 

Qi^W4xat eke4sncordffd4afl4ie{jMiip^^ ^ 

A.rh« 
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A. The history of the Jews or Hebrews, once 
the favorite people of heaven, in the Old Testa* 
merit ; aiul the history of our Lord Jesus Christy 
the soit-^f GOD, and his disciples, in the New. 



LESSON XXI. 

CF MONARCHIES AND SMPIRE8. 

Q. I J 0£S not andent history recognize the 
existence of certain extensive monardhies or em- 
pires ? 

A. Tes ; four, termed universid^ becapse they 
extended over the greatest part of the then 
known world. 

Q. What was the first of these ? 
A. The Assyrian empire, founded at Babylon 
on the Euphrates, by Nimrod the grand son o( 
Ham, A. M. tSoo ; and continued by his son Ni« 
nus, and after Ninus, by his wife Sexniramis, and 
terminated under Sardanapalus } having endur- 
ed 1450 years. 

Q^ Wli^i became of the empire after Sardan* 
J )ipalus's death? 

> A. ft was divided into three kingdoms \ name- 
r ly, the kingdom of Media, the kingdom of As- 
syria, and the kingdom c^ Babylon. Arbaces, 
who subdued Sardanapalus, was the first king 
of the Median kingdom, and Ecbatana hiscapi* 
tal. Phul was the first king of the Assyrian 
kingdom, and his metropolis Nineveh. Babylon 
'vras the metropolis of the Babylonian kingdom, 
Nebuchadnezzar the most celebratedof itsking^ 
^nd Belsha%2&ar the last^ . ' 

Q^Whgt 
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<i What Wft6 the seconc) \i|iiygr^'ino«arcJ&yf" 
anjdThy whQOi £ibu«dfed ? 

A. ThtPeniWy founded by CymSj WP^Ct CJ&Jt 
rt^in9 of the Median and Ba^byloni^ Mttgdoijis, 
in the year of the world 3468, and eho^ iritli- 
the overthrow t>f I^nritts, its last klne' by Alex*- 
ander this Great, h* M* .^f/6;.w!L before Christ 
330, having endured something aiort than a&o' 
years. 

(^ Who was this Cyrus ? 

A«- He was a prince of e^tr^orcSuwy^ptiies 
msdfiw and (^ourage f ^ini 13 r^ ^owo^^^ i» Bol^r : 
Writ for having effected the restoration of ih^ 
Israelite from the B^loDi^b €^ttvity^ to ]u^ 
dc^, tf^iriRatiive Undi with |ipr»iwitp^l»S>«»^^^ 
rebuild the temple at Jermalem. 

qi What was the third iwwfirwliWPftar^ t'^ 
andl)y whjcw foiuifjpd :? 

A. The Cretan ; ;foiind(94 ^30 yew$ itffoM 
Chiist, by Alewnderthe^Gr^at. It latf ed, .haii^r 
fsmCfUoiovifflf tha»-th;^life ofitsUEbwKte ; for^^ 
at his death, as there w^s no proper s^ccessor^ 
his generals divided the empire among ihemr ^ 
selves, fonxung four disttinct kingdbins ; name* 
ly, the Macedonian, the Asiatic, the Syrian, and 
the Egyptian* These&ubsisted under their own^ 
l&ings, till ihey were subdued by tthe Roniansi* 

<^ Why was Alexander c«died the Greats 

A. Not ifn account of his virtiMts, but on^ae- 
count of his natural valar^ .^ndtbibiigreat-saocess ' 
of his arms, which, in tlie ^K)n -periodfof .i:a< 
years, subjugated all the natk)n5 frogi the Adri- 
;atic sea, (now thegttlph of Venice,) io the:riwr 
Ganges in India. 

Q. What was the chacsuctcr of Alexandei* ? < 

A. He 
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^^t was of art active, vigorous censtittiti6n, 
.^dss^e^^ed strong in(^llectual}>owers, an aspiring, 
*iitf|l)t?t*ttiis'cfispdSitio and was very tenadous of 
\&^ dp\m6h. Undfer the toition 6i the cclebtat- 
ed Aristotle, who was his f(recd[^r,«he toade 
^sk^ntlliii^ lJi*6greSs in every brandhftf science, 
to' wh|£h it was thotight proper to direct his at- 
tenticur ;'$6 that h*e soon beanie both a scholar 
ahd a philosoirtier 

Al6xtaider,in the earlier parts Of life, gave 
j)*^^ $Xt6ti^ '^Videflicfi of a tioBle, Virtuous and 
"geiietoiiS <fispdsiti6to ; but cr^dty^ ingi^atitud<& 
:^tid. diis$i]piadoh, dis^ricid the d6st of his day^ 
^lid tai'nrshed all his gldr^. H6 died at J3aby- 
loti, 6f excessive <^iftMng, in the 32d year ef 
iiis ^^, ifid t!he/i^th 6^ Ws tfeign. 

Q^ Wh^t was the fourth universal motiatchyi 
A.:"i%tk^mH,; fomd^d by KottiuTus, B. €• 
753,. and with iSOriie chaffges cbmtn^ifed until, 
Und^r Ailgusttis Caesar, it becaittie mistress of 
the ^hole earth, exceptiiigGhiha and sdinfe oth- 
er cchiiittids thdtivefe either iriknoWn, inhabit. 
€(i byWage nfatlofls,. or too iricon'siddf able to 
1 attract regard. 
■ <^^hatch'ang^es(a<^ 
jUndergo ? 

X. TheFirst stite Of Romewas r^^/, under 
i'cveh successive Hng^; the'seeond wasrd)/i^iK///zr, 
tinder a series of consuls, for 1^ space of 470 
Vears ; Si^^blen thtf tmiifvifate-was'f^ 
nus Caesar^ Poiipey ja!dd Cfa^sus, who divided 
the empire anicidg theipo* *Ci^$sus having lost 
jiis life in a foreign exj)fediii6n,'Caesir3^^ 
]^y iecatiie jeildiis <!)f each other^s power, and ^ 
jvareMuedjia which Caesar ultUiiately ti^iunaph- 
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ed. He styled himself perpetual dictator^ and 
was about to take upon him the imperial digni* 
tf , when he was assassinated for his usurpation, 
by a band of the Roman citizensy witif Brutus 
and Cassitts at their head* 

(^ Did the republic recover its liberty after 
the death of Caesar ? 

A. No i Mark Anthony, a factious, dissolute 
character, with young OctaVius the nephew of 
Julius Caesar, and Lepidus, who commanded an 
army in Gaul, formed a second triun)virate ; 
and, having the soldiery at command, they cru- 
elly banished or put to death all who were ei« 
ther wealthy, virtuous, or worthy at Rome \~ 
Octavius assumed the name of Augustus Caesar, 
and the liberties of the people perished 27 years 
. before Christ. 

(^ Was this triumvirate of long standing \ 

A» No ; Anthony, by divorcing Octavia the 
sister of Caesar, and attaching himself to.Qeo- 

f^atra, queen of Egypt, drew himself into a war 
n which he and Qeopatra both perished ; and 
£gypt from that time became a Roman prov- 
ince. Augustus now finding himself supreme 
governor of the Roman people, assumed the im- 
perial dignity, and under the title of emperor 
Augustus, governed with great wisdom and 
moaeration for 44 years. It was in the reign 
of this prince, when all the world was at peace, 
that our Savior Jesus Christ, the true Prince 
ofPeace was born, at Bethlehem of Judea. Rome 
was at this time 50 miles in circumference and 
contained 4 millions of inhabitants. 

O. How long did this empire continue after 
the birth of Christ? 

A. Four 
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A. F0»r hundred and seventy-six years j when 
AiBgustuli^ the last eoiperor^ was defeated by 
Odoacer, general of the Heruli ; and from that 
Xime the Roman empire became a prey to the 
Goths, JLombards, and Francs, by ;!»'hom were 
estabfished various petty government^^in France^ 
Spain, and Italy, some remains of which still ex- 

* Q; What effects followed the inroads of these 
\barbariaiis i 

A. The temporary destruction of the fine arts, 

'.and suchain obscuration q( the sun of scienceand 

literature as occasioned the long succeeding pe- 

♦ ^od, of nearly i coo years, to be called the dark 

Prihting was then invented, learning revived, 
zmnd greater progress was made in civilization ^ 
ithan at any other period of history. 

<X When and by whom was the foundation 
of tlie present French empire laid ? 

A. About the year A. D. 48 1 , by the Francs, 
a German nation, under Clovis whose posterity 
sat upon the throne 270 years. The sec<3nd race 
began under 'Pepin, A • D. 75 1 , and was follow- 
ed by the Capetian race, so called from Hugh 
. Capeu^ powerful noWewho ascended thethrone, 
A. D. 988. This family was succeeded by the 
house of Valols, and the house of Valois by that 
. of Bourbon, whicK terminated with Louis XVL 
A. D- 1794* 

Q^ What races of kings have succeeded to 
the Spanish Crown f 

A. Spain has been governed, since the expul- 
sion of the Romans, by five families : the first 
from theCrOths j the second from Dan Pclago ; 
I the 
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the third from Don Santhoy kJng of Navarre ; the 
fourth from the house of Austria, by the mam- 
•d^tvi( Joanna^ daughter aiKiheiress of Ferdinand, 
surnamed the Catholic, to Pbilip, Archduke of 
Austria, and eldest son of the emperor Maxi- 
niilian ; and the fifth from the house of Bour- 
bon, in Philip, duke of Anjou, and grandson t^ 
Lewis XIV whose descendants now wear the 
Spanish diadem. 

C)^ Of whai family is the emperor of Germa- 
ny ? 

A. He is a descendant from Rodolph I. Count 
of Hapsburg and Landgrave of Alsace, who was 
the first of his family that obtained the«empire, 
He was elected A. D. 1273. 

Q^ Of what family is the emperor of Turkey ? 

A, Of the Ottoman fafnily, so called from 
the warlike Sultan, Othmari or Osman, who, A. 
D. 1300, carried his conquests to a prodigious 
extent. 

Q^ At what period, and by what means did 
Portugal become a kingdom ? 

A. Portugal, anciently called Lusitania, be*. 
came a kingdom about the middle of the twelfth 
century. Count Henry, receiving some terri- 
tories bor4ering upon it, from Alonzo, king of 
Leon, as a marriage dowry with his daughter, 
expelled the Saracens ; and his son Alonzo, hav- 
ing conquered Lisbon, assumed the title of king 
of Portugal A. D. 1146. Philip H. of Spain, 
;:eized upon it in 1580 ; but in 1640 the duke 
of Braganza recovered it ; and in his family it 
has ever since remained independent of Spain. 

(y What was the former situation of Holland, 

' the United Provinces, now Baiavia ? 

A. They 
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A. They were originally an assemblage of lord- 
ships dependent on Spain, but from which they 
^«irithdre\y on account of the tyranny of the go- 
vernment, in the reign of Philip II. 

Spain,after a tedious war, acknowledged t hei r 
independence in the year 1 609. Tliey afterwards 
established a republican form of government, 
and made the executive power hereditary in the 
family of the Prince of Orange. The last Cap : 
tain General, styled the Stadtholder, was expelled - ' 
in 1795, and the present government is vested 
in ^ legislative body, consisting of two cham- 
• bers, and a directory, 

Q^ What are the present division^ of Italy ? 
A. It'is divided into j ist. The kingdom of Ita- 
ly ; 2d. The kingdom of Etruria -, 3d. The Ro- 
man or Ecclesiastical States ^' 4th. The kingdom 
of Naples. AH the ancient divisions of this 
• country, not included in these, aire incorporated ! 
with France or Austria. 
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QL vjr IVE me a short aecount of England ? 

A. Before the Kiomans^ ktnded on that island, 
the Britons, who then possessed the country, 
were divided inta several nations, each of thera 
governed by its own king. And when Britain 
became a member of the Roman empire, many 
of their tribes had their proper kings, who were 
suffered to govern by their own laws, provided 
they .were tributary. After the Romans had 
quitted Britain,, upon the irruption pf the Goths 

into 
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into It^y in the jtb century, theldngly govern- 
ment returned to the Britons ; who chose for 
their king, Constantine, bcother of Aldroinus, 
king of Bretagnein France, a prince. of the Brit- 
ish blood ; to whom succeeded Constsmtine his 
»on ; then Vortiger, who usurped the crown, 
and to maintain his usurpation,, first called m 
the, Saxons, at that time hovering sUong'the coast 
f)f Britain. The Saxons having got footing in the 
island, either enslave4 or ^extirpated those 
whom they came to assist : For though they^ 
were overthrown in many battles by king Vorti- 
iner,the son and successor of Vortiger^and afters 
w^rd by king Arthur, yet the Britons were aooir 
after his death so broken and weakened, that 
they were forced eventually to retreat, and'^^t 
change the richest and' most fertile parts of Bri- 
tain lor the mountains of Wales. Thus the Bn« 
tons left the stage, and the Saxons entered. By 
these the country was divided into seven king- 
doms, called the Scixon He{>tarchy, which. coQ**. 
tinned" for several ages, tiH* the prevailing for^ 
tune of the West Saxons united them all into 
one by the name of England. 

(^ How Jhany kings of the SaxoQ line suc- 
ceeded to the cr^Twn of England I 

A. Fifteen, namely,.... 

Egbbrt, 1 7th king of the West Saxoiis, and, 
1 9th monarch of Britain^ was crowned at Win«^ 
Chester, in the year 8^19, first king of England ; 
died ^36 } and was succeeded by his son, 

Etuelwoi^f, died 857, and ^s succeeded by 
his son, 

Etelbald, died Sdio, and was succeeded bj; 
hi^s brother^ 
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Efhelbert^ died 866, and was succeeded by his 
brother, 

Ethelred I. received a wound in battle of 
xvhich he died 872^ and was succeeded by his 
brother, 

Alfred^ died 901, and was succeeded by his 
son, 

Edward the Elder, died 924, and was succeed- 
ed by his son^ 

Athehtan^ died 940, and was succeeded by his 
brother, 

Edmund I. received a wound, in endeavoring 
to part two of his servants, of which he bled to 
death, 946, and was succeeded by liis brother, 
Edredj died 955, and was succeeded by his 
iiephew, 

Edwy^ eldest son of Edmund" I. died of grief 
959, and was succeeded by his brother, 

ii^^r, died 973, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, 

Edivard, the Martyr, stabbed by order of his 
mother in law 979, and was succeeded by liis 
half brother, / 

Ethelred H. died 101 6-, and was succeeded by 
his son, 

Edmund \L murdered 10173 and was succeed- 
ed by a Dane, 

Q^ How many kings of the Danish line suc- 
ceeded? 
A. Five, namely,.... 

Canute, the Dane, descended from a daugli- 
ter of Edward the eider, died 1036, and was 
succeeded by his son, 

Haroid L died 1^39, and was succeeded by hi'^ 
brother^ 

Ta HardUanut 
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Hardicanute^ died 1041, and was succeeded: 

> 

Edward the Confessor, son of Ethelred IL 

;d Jan. 1066, and was succeeded by, 

Harold II. son of the earl of Kent, slain in^ 

ttle October 14, 1966 ;, and was succeeded by 

illiam the conqueror* 

C^ Nariie the sucae^ibn of English monarchs- 

>m William the Conqueror, down to the pre«» 

It time ? 

A. They are the following ; namely,.... 

I St. Four Norman kings j WHliam^ of Nor-^ 

indy ; WilHam Rufus ; Henry I ; S^hen. 

2d Fourteen kings of the family of Plantag©. 

lenrylli Richard^ I ; JohA ; HmrylU} Ett 

d I ; Edward II ; Edward III ; Rkhard 11 / 

ry IV ; Henry Y ; Henry VI j Edward IV ;. 

;ard V ; Rickard IIL 

1 Five, of the house of Tudor,... 

enry YlTft;, Henry VIII ; Edward VI ; Mary ; ; 

ibeth. 

h. Six, of the house of Stewart,..* 

xmes I ; Gh^les I \ Charles^ IT j Jmm II }. 

1^ II, queen of William the third ; Anne^ ' 

\i. One king of the house of Nassau x WU^ 

II. 

1. Three kings of the Brunswick Mne, which 

cded upon the death of Anne ; George I j- 

? II J George IIL 

Please to repeat these a litrtle more in de^* 

William I, duke of Normandy, wis a de^ 
mt from Canute, andborn^ r6a7^ hrmade 
n of the crown of £ng^nd, and laodedin^ 

Sussex,. 
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eSxftssei^ Sept 29, 1066 ;. defeated the Englisli 
trroops at Hastings^ Oct. 14 following^ when Ha- 
.x-old was slaiii) and William assumed the- title of 
- donqueror ; crowned at Westminster, Dec* 2^, 
^066; wounded by his son Robert in Norman- 
dy, 1077^ his q|ieen Matilda, a descendant from 
-Alfredr died in Normandy, 1085 ;. he died at 
l^rmentrude, in Normandy, Sept. 9^ 1087; was 
l3uried*at Caen, and succeededin Normandy by 
liis eldest son Robert , and in. £ngland by his^ 
second Surviving son. 

William lU born 1057 ; crowned Sept. 27^ 
ro87 ;. invaded Nonnandy with success 1089 ; 
kiUed'by accident as he was hunting in New Fo- 
rest, by Sir Walter Tyrrcl, Aug, 2^ 1 100 ; was 
buried at Winchester, and siuxeededby his bro- 
ther, 

Henry I. born 1068* ;. crowned Aug* 5> 1 100 ; 
married Matilda, daughter of Malcokn, king of 
Scots, Nov. II following.; defeated his brother 
Robert^ in Nonmandy, 1107, and sent him pri- ^ 
soner to England^ his eldest son^ shipwrecked 
and lost in coming. from Normandy, 1 120 ^sur- 
\ felted himself witb eating lampreys at Lyons, in 
Normandy, and died Dec i, 1135 9 was buried 
at Reading, and succeeded by his nephew Ste* j 
phen, third son of his skter Adela, by. the earl | 
of Hbis ; Ibougln bji wiili ha left hh^ cbminions^ I 
la hi^ daughter,* J 

Miaad^ born 1 1 or y married to Heary IV. em- ' 
^rtf>r of Gepmany, tio^y he^ dbd 1127, and 
the English n6bility swear fealty to her ; mar*, 
lied je^ifsy {Saiitageiiet, earl of AnjoOy 1130 ; 
landed in. En j^amd, and claimed her right to the 
orawawiimvcrawned, but soon, after defeated 
^ at 
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at Winchester, 114k ; retired to France, 1 147 ; 
and died 1 167. 

Stephen^ born 1 105 ; crowned Dec. 26, 1 135 j 
taken prisoner at Lincoln by the earl of Glou- 
cester, Maudes brother, 1141, but afterward re- 
leased for the carl of Gloucester, who was takes 
at Winchester ; his queen Matilda died, 1 151 f 
made peace with Henry, Maud's son, 1 1 53 ; di- 
ed of the piles at Dover, Oct. 25, i r54 5 was 
buried at Fever^ham,,and succeeded by, 

Henry II, Grandson of Henry I, born 1 133 ; 
:rowned, with his queen Eleanor, Dec. 19, 1154; 
nvaded Ireland, andconquered it, 1172 ; impri- 
oned his queen, on account of Rosamond his 
oncubine, 1 173 ; did penance at Becket*s tomb, 
174 ; took the king of Scotland prisoner, 1 175; 
ad an amour wiih Alice of France, the intend- 
I princess of his son Richard, 1181 ; his son 
ichard rebels, 1 185 ; died of grief in Normam 
, cursing his sons, July 6, i iSg; was buried 
Font^veraud in France, and succeeded by his 
I, 

Richard l\ bora at Oxford, 1 157 ; crowned 

t. 3, 1 189 ; conquered the island of Cyprus, 

there married fierengera, daughter of the 

5 of Navarre, 1 191 ;« arrested near Vienna, 

he duke of i\ustria^ Dec. 20i» 1 192 ; ransom- 

)r 40,0001. and returned to England, March 

1 193 J wounded with an arrow at Chalusj, 

^rmandy, and died April 6, 1 199 ; was bu- 

at Font^veraud, and succeeded by his bro*^ 

wj, born 1166 ; crowned May 27, 1199 f 
:cd his wife ^visa, and married IsabeHa, 
ter of th^ count of Angosdme, 1 200 j vodk 

bis 
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^. his nephew Arthur prisoner, i2di, whom he 
] murdered ; imprisoned his queen, and banished 
4 all the clergy 1208 ; excommunicated, 1209 ; 
}! surrendered his crown to Pandolf, the pope's le^ 
I* S^^^j May 25, 1213 ; absolved July 20 follow- 
. ing ; obliged by the Barons* to confirm Magna^ 
\\ ChsatsL^ r2:i5; died at Newark, Oct, 18, 1216 j 
1 was buried at Worcester, and succeeded by his 
' son, 

Henry IIF, born 1 207 ; crowned at Gtouces*^ 
ter, Oct. 28^ J2i6 ;. crowned it Westminster, 
1219; married Eleanor, daughter of the eoUst 
of Province, 1 236 ; pledged his crown, plate, and 
jewels for money, 1248 ; obliged by his nobles 
to resign the power of a sovereign, and sell Nor- 
mmidy and AnjoM to the French^ 1258 ;* taken 
pi^tsonerat Lewes, May 14, 1264 ; wounded at 
the battle of Evesham, Aug. 4, 1 265 ; died kt 
Bury St. Edmund*s Nov. 10, 1272 ; was buried 
At Westminster, and succeeded by his son, 

EAmrd \ bern 1239 ; married Eleanor^ 
princess of Castile, 1253 5: wounded in the Holy 
Land with a poisoned dagger, but recovered by 
\ his princess sucking out tne venom, 1271 ; pro* 
^ claimed king on the death of his father, 1272 ; 
landed in England, July 25^ and crowned, Aug^ 
19, 1274 ; reduced the Welsh princes, 1282 ; his^. 
queen died 6f a^ fever, 1^90 ; conquered Scot« 
land, 1^296 ; 9nd brought to Westminster their 
coronation chair, &c. married Margiaret, sister 
to the king of France, va^^ ;. died of a flux at 
Burgh in C«mberland^ July 7, 1307 ; was buried 
at Westminster, and succeeded by his son, 

Edward II, born 1284 ; created prince of 
Wales* 1 30G, aad was the fiJBtf king of England's 

SOP 
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SOU thit had the title ; married Isabel, daughter \ 
of the king of France, Jan. 23, 130^ ; crowned 
Feb. 24 following ; obliged by the Barons t9 
Vest the government of the kingdom in 21 per- 
sons, March 16, 1310 ; declared his queen and 
all her adherents enemies to the kingdom, 1 325 ; 
dethroned Jan. 13^ 1327; and succeeded by his 
son Edward III ; was murdered at Berkley- 
castle, Sept. 21 following, and buried at Glou- 
cester. 

Edward IWyhofXi^t Windsor, 13-12 ; marri- 
ed Philippa, datlghter of the earl of Hainault, 
*326 J accepted the crown on his father's forced 
resignation, and crowned Jan. 26, 1327; claimed 
the crown of France, 1329 ; confined his mother 
Isabel,: and caused her favorite Mortimer to be 
hanged, i33;o ; defeated the Scots at Hallidown, 
July 19, 1333 y invaded France, and quartered 
the arms of Englandand France, 1339 ; defeated' 
the French at Cressy, Aug. 26, 1346, and his 
queen took the king of Scotland prisoner the 
same year ; took Calais after a year's siege, Aug^ 
4, 1347 ; instituted the order of the Garter, 
1349 y hi« queen died, 1369 y he djied at Rich- 
mond, June 2^1', 1377 y was buried at Westmin- 
ster, and succeeded by his grandson Richard II> 
son tOj 

Edward the black prince; born 1330 ; created 
duke of Cornwall, 1.337, (the first in England that 
bore the title of Duke) was created prince of 
Wales 1344 ; defeated the French at Pdictier«, 
.Sept. 19^ ^35^9 and brought their king prisoner 
to London, May 14, 1357 ; married Joanna, 
•ountess dowager of Holland, 1362 ; died of a 
consumption, 1376, and was buried at Canter- 
bury^ JoAn. 
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yobn ofBaunty fourth son of Edward III, bora^ 
[ 340 ; married Blanch, daughter of the duke of 
Lancaster, 1359, by whom he became possessed 
of that dukedom and titles she died 1369, and 
in 1 372, he married the daughter of the king of 
Castile and Leon, and took that title ; married 
Catharine Swinford, 1 396, by wham he had foiir 
children in the lifetime of his former duchess, 
who were afterward made legitimate by act of 
parliament, and from the eldest, Henry VII de- 
scended \ he died 1399, and was buried in St. 
Paul's London. 

Richard II, borti 1367.; crowned July 16, 
1377 ; married Ann, sister to the emperor of 
Germany, 1382, who died 3395 4 married Isa- 
bella, daughter of the king of France, 1396 ; 
caused his uncle Thomas, duke of Gloucester to 
be smo«^hered, 1397 ; taken prisoner by his cou- 
sin Henry, duke of Lancaster, and sent to the 
tawcr, Sept. i, 1399 j resigned his crown Sept. 
29 following, was succeeded by Henry IV ; and 
murdered in Pontefract castle, Jan« 1400, was 
buried at Langley, but removed by Henry V, to 



1 



Westminster. 

Henry IV, duke of Lancaster, grandson of 
Edward III, born 1367 ; niarried Mary, daugh- 
ter of the earl of Hertford, who died 1394 j 
fought with the duke of Norfolk, 1397, and 
banished ; returned to En^and in arms against 
Richard II, and deposed him Sept. 29, 1399 % 
crowned Oct. 13 following^ when he instituted 
the order of the Bath ; married Joan of Navarre, 
widow of the duke of Bretagne, 1403 ; died of 
an apoplexy, March 20, 1413, was buried at 
Canterbury, and succeeded by his son, 

Henry 
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Henry V, born 1318 j defeated the Wclsli la 
two battlefi, 1405 ; crowned April 9, 14.13 9 
claimed the crown of France, 1414 ; gained the 
victory of Agincourt, Oct. 24, 1415 ; pledg^ed 
his regalia tor money, to push his conquests, 
1416 ; dedared reg^xit, and married Catharine 
of France, 1420; died of a fistula at Rouen, Aug. 
31, 1422 ; was buried at Westminster^ and suc- 
ceeded by his only son, 

Henry Vf, born 1421 } succeeded his father^ 
add proclaimed king of France, 1422 ; crowned 
at Westminster, November 6, 1429 ; crowned 
at Paris, Dec. 17, 1430 ; married Margaret^ 
daughter of the duke of Anjou, 1445 ; ordered 
Humphrey duke of Gloucester, his uncle, to be 
strangled, 1447 ; taken prisona* at Northan\p- 
t(in, July ^, 1460 ; deposed March 5, 1461, by 
his fourth cousin, Edward IV ; restored to his 
throne 1479 } taken prisoner again, April ii« 
147 1 } his queen and son taken prisoners at 
Tewkesbury, by Edward, May 4, the same year* 
and his son killed in cold blood : he. was mur- 
dered in the tower, June 20 following, and bu- 
ried at Chertsey abbey, but removed to Wind* 

SOT. 

Edward IV, descended from the tbird son of 
Edward HI*, born 1443 ; elected king, March 
5, and crowned June 28, 1461 ; sent the earl of 
vifarwick to demand the sister of the queen of 
France, and in the mean time married Elizabeth 
the widow of sir John Grey, 1464 ; taken pri- 
soner by the earl of Warwick, In Yorkshire, and 
expelled the kingdom^ 1470; returned and 
gained a great victory at Barnet, April 14, 1471) 
caused the duke of ClarcAce^ liis brother, who 

had 
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JKad joined the earl of Warwick, to be drowned 
ima butt of Malmsey wine, 1478 j died of an 
^^ue iiypril 9, 4483 ; was buried at Windsor, 
.2i,nd succeeded by Jbis son, 

Edward Vy born 1470 ; conveyed to the 

"Tower, May 1483 ; deposed, June 20 following, 

.^nd with the duke of York, his brother, suppos- 

<ed to be murdered in the Tower soon after.; 

Jie was succeeded by his uncle, 

Richard lU, duke of Gloucester, brother to 
iEdward IV, born, 1453, ofiade protector of Eng- 
land. May 17, elected king June zo, and crown- 
ed July 6, 1483 ; slain in battle at Bosworth 
£eld, Aug. 21, 1485 ; was buried at Leicester, 
and succeeded by, 

Henry VII, (see John of Gaunt) born 1455 4 
rdefeated Richard III, and. crowned October 30, 
^485 ; married Elizabeth, idaughter df Edward 
JV, i486 J his eldest son Arthur died, 1.502 j 
Jiis queen died in childbed, J503 ; married his 
daughter Margaret to James IV of Scotland, 
J 504, from whom James I of England descend- 
ed \ died of a consumption at Richmond, AprM 
. ^2, 1509 ; was buried at Westminst-er, and sue- 
i xeeded by his fion^ 

Bsnry VIII, born 1491 .; married Catherine, 
infanta of Spain, widow of his brother Arthur, 
June 3, 1^509 ; crowned June 24 following ; re- 
ceived the title of the Defender of the Faith, 
X521.; styled Head of the Church, 1531 ; mar* 
ded Ann BuUen , privately, Nov. 14, 153^ ; di- 
vorced Catherine, JMay 23, 1533 vexcommuni*- 
cated by pope Paul, Aig. 30, 1^35 j Catherine^ 
his first queen, died Jan« 8, 1536; beheaded Ann, 
his second queen. May 19, and .married Jane 
K Seymour^ 
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tSeymour, May 20, 1536, who died in childbeds 
Oct. .12, 15.37 > suppressed the religious foun- 
dations in England and Wales, 1 539 ; married 
Ann of Clcves, Jan. 6, divorced her July 10, and 
married Catherine Howard, Aug., 8, 1540; be- 
headed her and lady Rochford, Feb. w, 1542 ; 
married Catherine Par, bis sixth wife, July 12, 
1543 .; died of a fever Jan. a 8, 1547 ; was bu^ 
tied at Windsor, and succeeded by his son, 

Edward VJ, born 1537 ; crowned Feb. 20, 
1,547 ; fell sick of the small pox and measles, 
1552 ; died of a consumption at Gceenwicht 
July -6, 1553^ was buried at Westminster, and 
succeeded agreeably to his will, by his cousin, 

Jane Gray, born 1 537 j proclaimed July p, 
^533 i deposed, and sent to the Tower, July 28 
following; beheaded, with lord Dudley heir 
husband, Feb. 12, 1554, by the order of, 
^ Af ^ry,.daudbter. of Henry -VIII, born Feb. u, 
1516 ; proclaimed Jyly 19, and crowned Oct. 1, 
.1553 ; married.PWlip of Spain, 15.54 ; died of 
a dropsy Nov. 17, .2558 ; was buried at Wesl> 
^minster, and succeeded by her half sister, 

Mlizabeth^ born Sept. 7, 1533 ; sent prisoner 
to the Tower, 1554; crowned Jan. 15, 1559; 
impri&oned Mary of Scots, who had fled to Eng- 
land for protection, 1.568 ; solicited in marriage 
by the duke of Anjou, 1574* till finally rejected, 
1581 J beheaded Mary of Scots, Feb. .8, 1587.; 
defeated tl^, Spanish armada, 1.588 ; beheaded 
the earl of Essex, her favorite, Feb. 25, 1601 .; 
died at Ricjhmond, March 24; 1603 ; was buri- 
ed at Westminster, and succeeded by, 

James I, (see Henry VII) born June 19, 
-i^^6} crowned James YI. of Scotland 1567^ 

marri^^i 
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ttiarried Ann princess of Denmark^ 1589; pfo-s 
claimed king of England, March 24, and crowns 
ed July 25, 1603 ; farst styled king of great Bri- 
tain, 1 604 ; married his daughter Elizabeth td 
Frederick prince palatine of the Rhin/e, 161 2y 
from -whom George- 1 descended ; lost bis quceir 
March 5, 1619 j died- of an ague at Theobalds^ 
March 27, 1625; was buried at West minster^ 
and succeeded by his son^ 

Charles I, born November 19, 1600 ; mar- 
ried Henrietta of France, May 11, 1625, crowns 
ed Feb. 2^ 1626 ; weat to th^ House of Cdm* 
snpns and demanded five members, Jan. 1 642 > 
raised his standard at Nottingham, August 25 
following ; put himself into the hands of the 
iScots at Newark, May 5^ 1646 ; sold by the Scot^ 
for 20O5O00I. August 8*following5 escaped frbm 
Hamptoncourtjjuiy i648> confined in Wind- 
sor castle, Dec. 23 following ; removed to St. . 
James* Jan. 19, 1649, brought to trial the next 
day, condemned the 27th, beheaded at White- 
hall th« 3othj aBdj«bucied at Windsor. 

Oliver Crontivell^ born 1 599 y made protector 
Dec. 16, 1653 ; elected Wng, but refused the 
title. May.- 8, 1657,^ died at Whitehall, Sept. 3, 
1655-. 

Richard Cromwell^horn 1623 ; proclaimed pro- 
tector, Sept. 4, 1658 ; deposed April 22 j 1659 ; 
died at ChcshuntinHertfordshire,July 12,1712. 
Charles II, som of- Charles L bor% May 29,' 
1630 ; escaped into Holland 1648 ; landed in 
Scotland 1650 ; crowned at Scone, Jan. i, 1651 v 
restored to his throne. May 29, 1660 ; crowned 
April 13, 1661 ; married Catherine, infanta of 
' Eortug^l, May;^i, 1662 j died of an apoplexy^ 
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Feb. 6^ i68'5 ; was buried at Westminster, and 
succeeded by his brother, 

James W^ horn Oct. 15, 1633 ; married Ann 
Hyde, 1660, who died i^i j married the prin- 
cess of l^odena, 1673 ; crowned April 23, 1685 j 
fled from his palace Dec. 12, and left Kngland, 
Dec* 03, 16 19^8:^ landed at Kinsale, in Ireland, 
Jftfarch 142, 7 689; returned to France^ Jtily, r^9P; 
ded at St. Germain^s Aug. 6, 1701* 

James^ duke of Monmouth, natural son of 
Charley II, landed in England, June 1 1 , and pro-> 
claimed king at Taunton, June 20, 1685 ; was 
defeated near Bridgewater, July 5, and behead* 
«d on Tower- hill, July 15 followingi. 

Mary II, (dkughter of James II) born April 
30, 1662, and married Nov. 4, 1677, *^ 

William III, prince of Oran^, who was bora 
Nov. 4, 1650, and landed m England with 
an army, Nov. 4, x688 ; proclaimed king and 
Bis princess queen %( England, Feb. 13, and 
crowned April 11, 1689 ; landed at Carrickfer- 
gus, June 14, and defeated James II at the bat-> 
tie of the Boyne, July i, 1690 j lost his queea 
of the small-pox, Dec. 28, 1694 ; fell from his 
horse and broke his collar^^bone, Feb. 2:1, 1702 y. 
died at Sliensington, March 8^* followingr; 'was 
buried at Westininster, and succeeded by his- 
sister-in-law, 

Anrij second daughter of James II, born Feb.. 
6, £665 ; married to prince George of Den^ 
mark, July 28, 1683^; crowned April 23, 1702 j. 
lost her son George by a^fevef^ July. 29, 1700;^ 
settled her revenue of the first-fruits and tenths, 
on the poorer clergy, 1704 ; passed the act of 
unioi?, Mireh 6, 1707 j lost her husband of an 

asthma, 
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asthma, Oct* 28, 1708 ; died of an apoplexy, 
Aug. i^- 1714; was buried at VVestminsta:, and 
succeeded by, 

George I, elector of Hanoyer (see James I) 
born May 28, 1&60 ; married Sophia daughter 
of the duke of Brunswick-Zellj 16S2- j cieated- 
duke of Cambridge, &c. Oct. 5, 1706 pro* 
claimed Aug. 1, landed at Greenwich, Sept. 18, 
and crowned Oct. 20, 1714 ; his queen died in 
Germaily^ Nov. ^ 1726 ; died*of a paralytic 
disorder at Osnaburg, June i !, 1727 ; was bu*- 
ried at Hanover, and succeeded by his son, ^ 

GT/or^^ ir^' born Oct. 30, 1683; married the 
princess Wilhelmina Caroline Dorothea of Eran* 
den burg-^Anspach,* 1704 4 - crowned - Oct. 1 1 , 
1727 ; married his son Frederic, to Augusta 
princess of Saxe-Gotha, April 27, 1736 ; lost his ^ 
queen Nov. 30, 1737 ; defeated the French at 
Dettingen, June i6^ 1743 ; lost his son Frederic, 
of a pleurisy, March 20, «75i ; died suddenly 
at Kensington, Oct. 2*5, 1760 ; was buried at 
Westminster, and succeeded by his grandson, 

George. Ill, born June 4, 1738 ; proclaimed 

Oct. 26, 1760 ; married Charlotte S6phia (bora 

. May 19, 1744) princess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 

September 18, 1761 ; and both were crowned 

Sept. 22 following. 
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pSOME of the prtceding abridgerrftsht of iHe Arts and 
Sciences, was copied (b> pcrmibsion of the nropriclor) from 
a valuable Uule work» cntUled, " y^ *^^^ system of Polhf 
Lsarnifigf being an Epitome cfthe Arts and Sciences y for the usi 
of Schools i** pcice 6zi ccots, and may be had at C. Peirce's 
bookscore» Portsmouth, and also by the priacipai booksellers 
ia the United States.! .. ;, . 
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GOCK> READING. 
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_ Otead wtth^proprietyisiipIealfDgafidifliportaiie' 
attainmedt ; prodtictive of improteancnt both to the under* 
standing and the heart. It is essential to a complete reader^ 
that he mioutely perceive the ndeai, and enter into the feel* 
ings of the author, whose sentiments heprolissieslo repeat k 
for how is it possible to represensctearly to others, what we 
have but faint or ioaccttrate conceptions of ourselves \ - II* 
there were no other benefits resulting from theart of reading 
well, than the necessity it lays us under, of precisely ascer- 
taining the meaning of what we read ; and theJiabit thence^r 
acquired, of doing, this with facility^ both when reading 
silently and alou:^ they would constitute a sufficient com« 
pensation for all the labor we can bestow upon the subject*. 
But the pleasure derived to ourseWefl-and others, from a 
clear communication of ideas and feeHkigs r-and the strong, 
and durable impressions made thereby ^on the minds of the '- 
reader and the audience, are considerations, which give 
additional iosporuace to the study of this necessary and use% 
fill art. The perfect atuinment cf it doubtless requires 
great Attention and peactiee, joined to extraordinary natural 
power : but as there are many degrees of excellence in rhe • 
art, the student whose aims UH short of perfection will 6od 
himself amply' rewarded for every exertion be may thiak> 
proper to make. 

To |;ive rules for the management of thevoice in readiogi 

1^ which the necessary pauses, emphasis and tones, may ba 

discovered and put in practice, is not possible. After all the 

directions that can be offered on these points, much will re. 

^ia to be taught hjr. the living tustmaor x much wiH be 

atlainaUcv 
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attaSnabie by no other means, than the force of example in- 
fiuenctng the imitative powers of the learner. Some roles 
and principles on these heads will, however, be found useful^ 
to prevent erroneous and vicious modes of utterance ;.to 
give the young reader some taste of the subject ; and to as- 
sist htm in acquiring a J9&t and accurate mode of^ delivery. 
The observations which we have to make, for these purpo- 
ses, may be comprised under the following heads: paopcv 

li^VDNSSS or VOICB' $ mSTIIICTNB»« ; SLOWNESS ; PROPRI* 
ITY OF pronunciation; emphasis f. TONES ; PAUSES f. 
and liODBOF^ READING T*BU8. 

PROPER LOUDNESS OF VOICE. 

Tf?s first attention of every person who reads to others* 
do«btless» must be« to make himself be heard by all those to 
whom he reads.. He must endeavor to fill with his voice 
die space occupied by the company. This power of voicct 
it may^be thought, is wholly si natural talent. l| is, in a 
good measure^ the gift of nature ; but it may receive con* 
si<krabte assistance from art. Much depends, for this pur- 
pose on the proper pitch and management of the voice. 
Everfp^^son has three pitches in hi4 voice r the fHeH,,the 
«ND»(.B» and the lqw one. The high, is that which he uses 
m calling, aloud to some person at a dbtanee. The low is, 
wihen .Jie approaches to a whisper. The middle is» that 
which he employ'i^'in common conversation, and which he 
should generally use in reading to others. For it is a great 
mistake, to imagine that one must take the highest pitch of> 
his voice, in-order to be well heard in a large company; '. 
' This is confoundibg two things which are different, loud« 
Bess or strength of^souad, with the key or note on which we 
sf^ak. Tliere is a variety of sound within the compass of 
each key. A speaker nofay therefore render his voice- 
louder, widiout altering., the key ::aAd we shall always be 
able to^ive mostbodyi most persevering force of sound, la* 
that pitch of voiee« to which in conversation we are accus- 
tomed. Wbereae, bpveiiiag out on our highest pitch or 
kky, we certainly allow ourselves less compass, and are 
lft»ly to strain ouv voice before we have done. We shall 
fatigue ourselves, and read with pMiin ; and whenever a^ 
piersoa speaks with-pain to himself, he is always "heard with 
pain by his audience. Lee us therefore giye the voice fuU 
itrcDgtbraad swell oftiouadiJbttt always pitch it on om? 

ordinary: 
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ordinary speaking key. It 9hoald.be t constant rule, nexfr 
to ultcr a gieater quantity of voicfc than we carf aff<}rd 
without pnin to ourselves, and without any extract dinary 
e^ort. As long arwe keep within these bounds, the other 
organs of speech will be at liberty to discharge their several 
offices wuh ease ; and we shall always have o^ voice under 
command. But whenever we transgress these b9un<is,.we 
give up the reins, and-baTe no longer any managemedt of 
it It is a useful rule too, inorder to be wdl heard, to cast 
btir eye on some of the^most distant persons in the conopany^ 
an^ t6 consider ourselves as reading to them. We naturally, 
and mechanically utter out words with such a degree of 
strength, as to make ourselves be heard by the person whom 
we address, provided h^ is within the reach of our voice. 
As this is the case in conversation, it will hold also in read- 
ing to others. But let us remember, that in readingr as- 
well as in conversation, it is possible to offend by speakisg/ 
too loud. Thi:i extreme hurts the ear by making ibe voices 
cpme upon it in rumbling indiitinct masses. 

By the habit of readingr when young, in a loud and ve«> 
hement manner, the voice becomes fixed in a strained and. 
unnatural key ; and is rendered incapably of that variety 
of elevation and depression wich constitutes the true, har- 
mony of utterance, and affords ease to the reader, and plea-' 
sure to the audience. This unnatural pitch of the voice,, 
and disagreeable monotony^ are most observable in persons 
who were taught to read itf large rooms ; who were accus* 
to'med to stand at too great distance, when reading to their 
teacher? ; whoser instructors were very imperfect in their ^ 
hearing \ or who were tatight by persons, that considered^ 
loud expression as the chief reqiUsite in foraging a good; 
reader. These are circumstances r which demand the seri* 
ous attention of every one to whooi the education of joutb • 
is committed^ 
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DlfiTlNCTNESS. 

X N tf e ricxt place, lo b«nj? well Heard an«f dearljr 

tmder»tood, dSiciactness of articolation contribute* «k>ic than 

"*^^c loudness of sound. The quantity oif sound nccessatjr 

to fill even a large space, is smaller than is commonly ima» 

gmed ; and with diuioct articulation, a person with a weak 

voice will make it reach farther, than the strongest roice caxf 

TcacH witSout it. To this, thercfbre, every reader ought to 

P**y gteat attention. He most give every sound which he 

utters, its due proportion ; and make eveiy syllablcraod 

^T^? •▼cry letter in the word which he pronounces, be btsard 

di&tinctly ; without sluringt wbispcringi or suppressing any 

^t: the proper sounds. 

An accurate knowledge of the simple, elementary soundr 

Off the language, and a facility in expressing them, are so 

necessary to distinctness of czptession, that if the learner^ 

attainments are, in this respect, imperfectr(and many there 

are in this situation,) it will be incumbent on his teacher, to 

carry him back to these pritnary articulations ; and to sat* 

pend his prngressi till he beoome perfectly master of them. 

It will be in vain to press him forwards with the hope or 

forming a good reader, if he cannot completely articulate 

every elementary sound of the language. 

DUE DEGREE OF SLOWNESS. 
\ In order to express ourselves distinctly, moderation ts 

i requisite with regard to the-^p^d of proncnnctng« Precip- 
itancy of speech confounds all articulationji and all me»n* 
h>g. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that thfere may be 
also an extreme on the-opposite side» It is obvious that a, 
Sfeless drawling manner of reading! which allows th» minds 
of the hearers to be always outrunning the speakeri must 
tender every such perfiornance insipid and fatiguing. But 
the extreme of reading too fast is much more common, and 
requires the more to be guarded against, because, when ito 
has grown up into a habit, fl;w errors are more difficult to 
be corrected. To pronounce with a properdegree of slow- 
ness, and with fell and clear articulation, is necessary to be- 
studied by all, who wish to become good readers ; and it' 
cannot be too jmaehrccommeaded to them« Such a pro- 

nonciatioa 
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Qliaciatioo givesr weight and dignity to the subject. It \i z 
ffreat assistance tK) the voice» by^the pauses and rests which' 
t{ allows it more easilj to make ; and it enables the reader 
t6 swell all his soundsi both with more force and more 
harmeny. 

PROPRIETY OF PRONUNCIATION. 
After the fundam<(ntal attentions to the pitch and man- 
agement of the Voicc^ to distinct articulati6n» and Co a 
proper degree of slowness of speech» what the youh^' reader 
mast, in the next place, stady, is oropiicty of pronuncia- 
tion ; or, giving to every word whfch he otters, that sound 
which the best u^age of the language appropriates to it ; In 
opposition to broad, vulgar, or provincial pronunciation. 
This is requisite bdth for reading hftel]igibly»<ind for reading 
with correctness and eas^* Instructions concerning this ar« 
ttcle may best be given by the Irtridg teacher. But there \i 
one observation, which it may not be improper here t<r 
make. In the English language, every word which consists ' 
of more syllables tban'^one, hits one accented syllable* Tbef 
accent rests somtthnes on the vowel, sometimes on ihe con- 
sonant. THe genius of the language, requires the voice to 
mark that syllable by a stronger percassion, and to pass more 
filfghily over the rest. Now, after we hwve learned the prop^ 
er seats of these accents, it is an important rule, to give 
every word just the same accent in reading, as in common 
difcouTse. Many persons err in .this respect. When they 
read to others, and with solemnity, they pronontce thsp 
syllables in a di£Ferent manner from what they do at other 
times. Tbeydwell upon them, and protract them ; they 
multiply accents on the same word ; from a mistaken no- 
tion, that it gives gravity and importance to their subject^ 
and adds to the energy of their delivery.. * Whereas this is 
one of the greatest 'faults th^it can be committed in pronun- 
ciition : :it makers what is called a pompous or mouthing: 
maaner ; and gL?es an artificial a£Fscted air to reading, 
which detracts greatly both from its agi-eeableness* and \\X' 
impression-. - 

Sheridan and Walker have publishisd Dictionaries, for ' 

ascertaioing the true and best pronnnciation of the words of 

our language. By attentively consulting ^hem, paiticqiarly 

«♦ Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary," the young reader will 

* much assisted, in his endeavors to attain a correct pro* 

aclation.of the. words beloosing to tbe^ English laogtugc 

LESSON^' 
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vEMPHASIB. 

JL/Y" Emphasis is ircant a. stronger and fiillcr se.and 

^^ 'Voice, by which we distinguffii some word or words, on 

wrfcich we design to lay a particular stress, and to show bow 

tliey effect. the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the «!«• 

pVx!^tic words roust be distinguished by a particular tone of 

voice, as well as by a particular stress. On the right nian- 

agetn^it of the emphasis depends theJife of pronunciation. 

If np.eQ9phasis be pkjced on any words, not only is disc€4]r%c 

rendered heavy and lifeless, but |he meaning left ofte;i - 

ambiguous. If the erophasts be placed wrong, wc peivert 

and confound the or^eaning wholly* 

^Hmphasis may be divided ioio the .superior and ifec 
iNTERio* emphabls. The superior emphasis determines ihis 
Ti)eanir<g of a sentence, with rcfercjocc to something said 
before presupposed by the author as general knowledge, or 
removes an ambiguity, where a passage may have inor^ 
senses than one. .The icferior emphasis tuforcei^ ^^^^ff% 
and fnlivensyhvLl does not /x, the meaning of any^passage. 
U'be words to which this latter emphasis n given, are, in 
genera! such as seem the most important in t^e sentence! 
Of, on other accpjunts, to merit this distinctiQU. The follow- 
ring passage will serve to exemplify the.cupexior emphasis. 

'* Of man's, first discSedlen^e, and the fruit 

'* Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

f* Brought death into the world, and all our wo," &e. 

*♦ Sing heav'oly Musci" 

Supposing that originally other beings, besides men, had 
cisobeyed the commands of the Almighty, and that the 

ccirpumstance were ftrell knowii to as, there would faU an 
emphasM upon the word man* j In tht first line ; and hence 

.It would read thus: 

<< Of man*/ first diiobedience, and the frjuit,"^C. 
Bot if it were a notorious irntb, that mankind had trans" 
gressed in. a peculiar manner more than once, the emphasis 
fiioold fall oik, fir St ; and the line be read, 
*< Of ma&'« JlrsS disobedieoce/' Jka 

AgaW, 



) 



/ 



f«^ 9Hnclftu of Cooi Iteit^f^ 

Agais, admitting death, (as was really the case) t^ have 
%eeii an 'Unheard of aod dteadfol pnnishineDty brooghc upon 
ifean in conieqiience of his transgression ; on that sappou- 
4tOD the third line would be read, 

» Brought dsatb into the world/* &c. . 

But if wa were to su^i^ose, that mankind knew there was 
soch an evil as death in other regionsf though the place thcj 
^inhabited had been free from it till their traosgrcsaiMif cfae 
ime would run thus^r 

<* 'Brought death into the nvorid^** fee. 

The superior emphasis -finds a place in the foUowiog 
short sentence which admits of 'four distinct meaaings» cack 
of which is ascertained bj the emphasis only. 

<« J^o you ride^to town to day "?•* 

The following examples illustrate the nature and u^.of 
the inferior emphasis j: 

** Many persons mistake the lovtt for the prailice of virt oe. " 

<* Shall I reward his services ^i\h /aifehood T Shall I for- 
get him who canno^^forget mc /'' 

*''If his principles are ftflfe no apology froos kmfei/c9A 
'BAake them right.: if founded in Irufb^ no ccstfare from 
^hers can make then fwrwgf* 

" Though deep^ yet ^/wr» though gentUf ytt not JuUj 
** Strong without r^^> without o^tfiowng^ fuW* 

^' A^ friend exaggerates a man's virtues $ aa rmsMft bif 
crimes V 

«* The wfe trntn is happy, when he gains his own appro* 
^bation s the/00/, when li« gains that of efhe^tJ* 

The superior emi^asis, ta readtng , aa in /peaking* must 
4be detei mined entirely by iht sense of the passage^^and al^ 
ways made alike. s but as to ihe inferior-emphasisi taste alone 
.seems to have the right of fixing its situation and quantity. 

Among the number of peribns, who have had proper op- 
portunities of learning to read, in the heft manner it is now 
taught, very few could be feUded, who iri a* given inftance, 
wculd ufe the inferior erofibafcis alike, either as to place or 
quantity. Some persoas^ indeed, use scarcely any degree of 
.It.: and others 60 not fcruple to carry it much beyond any 
tkisj; to be found in .common diftosrse ) and even feme- 
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'-Man ibvOirlt Q{>Mi words so Tdry trifling in tbemsdVef, 
ihat it it tvidc&tly doae with no other view, than to give 
/greater ▼«ritty to'tht uttodalatton.^ Notwithstanding this 
diyersiiy of prm^tiee/thcte are certainly proper boundaries, 
iwitlttfi vMiicik tkia emj^asis nsoit be restraioed» in order to 
make It mtStt tlie ^pp^obartton tif sdrind jddgment and cor- 
-rect tastt. - It- #itt doubflet s hare difFerent degrees of exer- 
tion-, according to che gtealer or fesii degree of toipoitance 
e£ tlia words upon s^htch tt operates^ and there may be 
very properly aomie T^riety '^^ the oie of it: bat its appli- 
f cation iaitot'ftrbitraryi depending on the caprice of readers. 
As emphasis often falls on words in different parts of the 
>same teniaice, so it iifr^nefntly required to be continued, 
with 9 Uctte variation, ao two, and sometimes mote words 
togedier. Tht followii^ seifttences exemplify both the parts 
of diis position.: ** If yon f«Mel^to make one rhhtOxxAy not to 
fimcr^asg hh itorut bdt to dlminssbkis det ire's,** ** The Mezi- 
cair figures, or pictore wiittog, represent fhittgs not nvord/ : 
^ihey ccxhibit im4gfst^fl^ ^ift novidtaj to the undePsUnding.** 
Some sentences ar%sofnlland comprehensive, (that al- 
vmost every vriDrdia'efliphatieal.t; a^, '<'7rhais and dales, yt 
^^Ivers, woods; and plains.^!" or, as that path^k espostula- 
Uofi io the propbetey of .Szekieli ^' Why will ye die !'' 

£mpbi»is, besides its other offices, is the ^^t regn- 

lator of .quantity. .Thoagh thecQttaatity of onr eyilables is 

.fixed, in words separately ^pronounced, .yet it is muta- 

hle» when these wordb vxi-tio^i in sentences ; the long 

being changed into short, ^\i€ short into long, according 

to the importance of the worik siitb regard to meaning. 

Emphasis alio, in particular cases, ahers the seiat of the 

access, this ird^;menstrable from the following examples. 

-** He shall /increase, bJiit vl shall a^crease.'' "There-Is a 

»4ifierente between glving^ aftd j^rgiving.'* ^ in this spe- 

cteaof composifionK/Miihility is mu^b more essential than 

,^/refebtltty/' In Ches^ ezaihpks, tlife emphasis tt^mxti the 

accent 

. ■ .11 I ■ w n i . 1 1 I .111^ ■ ^ L M. I I.. I ii w i I. ■!, i m w »iii i w Ki •- I.. 

■"* By modulation is meant that pleasing variety of voi^c, 
which isi^ceived i^ uttering a ssnteficc^ and whiefa, in its 
nature,^ is. perfectly dbtinct from emphasis, and- the tones of 
emotion and< passion. l*he young reader should be caicAil 
to render his modulation corre^^ and easy ; and, ior ihis 
purpose, should form it upon the modid of the mast ^dh» 
cious and aiccurate speakers. 
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scccnt to be placed on syl]s^>le8, io vjiicb it dofjB Jlot ;CCPit^ 
mooly beloDg, 

In orcfer to acquire tke^ropcr maoagefnect of the en- 
phasi«, the great rule to be given, is« that the reader slody 
to attain a just conception of the force and spirit of the sen- 
timents which he is to pronounce. For to lay the emphasis 
with e;?:act propriety* is a constant exercise of good kqic zed 
attention. It is far from being an inconsiderable attainment. 
It is one of the roost deci«ive trials of a trae and just taste f 
»nd must arise from feeling delicately ourselves, and from 
judging accurately of vjjat is fittest to stiijj^e the feelings of 
others. 

Thtxft is one error, against which it is particularly ptoper 
to ca^ution the learner ; namely, that of multiplying em« 
phatical words too inuch, ^nd using the emphasis indts* 
crimtnately. . It is only by a prudent resevve and distinction 
in th« use of them, that we can give them any weight. If 
they recur too often \ if a reader attempts to render t^ttj 
thing he expresses jof high importance, by a multitude of 
strong emphasis, we soon learn to pay little regard to them. 
To crowd every sentence with emphatical words, is like 
crowding all the pages of a bock with Italie characters ; 
which, as to the effect is just the same as to use no such 
distinctions at all. 



LESSON XXVI. 



TONES, 

ONES are dififerent both from emphasis and paSf> 
ses I consisting in the notes or variations of sound which 
we employ, io the expression of our sentiments. Emphasis 
aficcts particular wordf and phrases, with a degree of tone 
or inflection of voice ^ but tones, peculiarly so called, affect 
sentences, paragrapbjs, ^d sometimes ^ven the whole of a 
discourse. 

To show the use and necessity of tones, we need only ob- 
serve, that the mind, in communicating its ideas, is in a 
constant state of aeti>ity, emotion, or agitation, from the 
different effects whida those ideas produce in the speaker. 
Now the end of such communication being, not meielf tp 
*(y «pen the ideasi but also the different feelings whic^ 

tlcy 
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Aejr cxeite in him' who. utters them, there m\isf be other 
si|;n8 than i^ordSi to manifest those feelings ; as ^ords ut- 
-terid in a moootoHotfs manner, can represent only a simirar 
state of mind, perfectly free from all activity or emotion^ 
As the communication of these inteinaf feeling?, t^as of 
much more consequence in our social intercoursei thMn the 
rnere conveyance of ideas, the Author of our being did ooc, 
a^ in that conveyance, leave the invention of the language 
<i{ emotion, to man ; but impressed it himself upon our na- 
ture, in the same manner as he has done with regard to the 
rest of the animal world ; all of which express their various 
feelings, by variotls tones. Qurs, indeed, from the superior 
i*ank that we hold, are id a high degree more comprehen- 
sive \ as there is not an act of the mind, an exeitidn oC the 
fancf , or an emotion of the heart, which has not its pecu** 
W^t tone, or note of the voice, by which it is to be express* 
ed ; and whitch is suited exactly to the degree of internal 
feeling* It is chiefly in the ptoper use of these tones, that 
the life, spirit, beauty, and harmony of delivery consist. 

Th J limits of this introductioD| do not admit of ex<rmples, 
to iUuktfate the variety of tones belonginjg to the diflPeient 
passions and emotions. We shall, howcTer, Mlect one, 
which is extracted from the beautiful lamentation of David 
jOTer Saul and Jonathan, and which will« in some degree, 
elucidate what has been said on this subject. ** The beauty 
of Israel is slain upon thy high places : how are the mighty 
fallen f Tell it not in Gath ; pnblish it not in the streets of 
Askelon : lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice ; lest 
the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. Ye moun- 
tains^ of Giiboa, let there be no dew nor lain upon you, nor 
fields of offerings ; for there the shield of the mighty was 
Vilely cast away ; the shield of Saul, as though he had not 
been anointed with oil." The first of these divisions er- 
presses sorrow and lamentation : therefore the note is low. 
The next cont.^ias a spirited command, and shoold be pro- 
nounced much higher. The other sentence in which he 
makes a pathetic address to the mountains where his friends 
had been slain, must be expressed in a note quite different 
from the two former ; not so low as the first, nor so high 
as the second, in a mmly, firm, and yet plaintive tone. 

The correct and natural language of the emotions, is not 
so difficult to be attained, as most readers seem to imagine. 
If we enter int* thie spirit 9f the author's Sentiments, as 

well 
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well at iato the meaDiog of his wor^ff wf ih^H ty^JJfSS^'W 
deliver ibe words in prpperlj vgrie^ iqnf s,^ For there arr 
(pw people^ who spea]fc English withoiH a proTt^cial nou>. 
that ' have no^ an accarat^' use o^ toneji« when t|iey utter 
their icntimcnts in earnest disciiurse. - An4 ()ie r^asoii that* 
they have not the same use of theipna reading aloud the 
sentiments of others, may be traced to the very (defective 
and erroneous method, in whkii the ar| of leading hr 
taught; whereby all the various, natmal, ei^ressive tones • 
of speech, are suppressed ; and a few artificiali unmeaning 
reading notes» ate sobstitnted for them. 

Bat when we recommend to readers, an attention |o ibe* 
tone and language of emotions, we mnstbe understood to 
do it with proper limitation. Moderation is s^ecessary in 
this poiot, as It is in other things-. Vqt when reading l^« 
comes strictly imitative, tt asstimes-a theatrical maimer, and * 
ranst be highly improper, as well' as. give offence to the 
hearers ; because it is inconsistent- with that detiqicy and * 
modesty, which are indispensable on such occasions. The 
speaker who delivers his own emotions, inost be supposed to 
he more vivid and animated, than would 'b,^ ?Tqftr. io the 
person who relates.them at second hand. 

We shall conclude this lesson: withT the f^Uowiiig^ niHV 
for the lon^s that indicate ihe passions and emotions. " la 
1 fading, led yonr tones cf expression be borrowed fioia. 
tlioseof common speech, but iu some degree, more faintly 
characterized. Let those tones which signify any disagree- 
ble passion of the mind, be still niore faint than those 
which indicate agreeable emotions : -rand, on all occasions, 
preserve yourself so far from being affected with the subject, 
as to be able Co proceed through it, with that easy and 
masteily manner, which has its good effects in thiS| as Wfll 
as io every other art.'^ 
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AUSES or rests, in speaUng or rea^ingt are a total 
cessation of the voice,- during a perceptible^ and in many 
'Ses, a measurable space of time. Pauses are equally ne. 
iiaiy to the speaker, and the hearer. . To^th^ $gf^\^^t thafr^ 
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be may take breath, withbut which he cannot procee3 far in 
d^lirerf ; and that he maf, by these temporary rests, re- 
lierc the organs of speech, which otherwise would be soon 
tired by continoed action : to the hearer, that the ear also 
tnay be retteved from the fatigue, which it would otherwise 
endure from a continuity of sound ; and that the under- 
atandfng may have sufficient time to mark (lie dislinction of 
sentences, and their several members. 

There are two kinds of pauses ; first, emphatical pauses ; 
and 0eztt such as mark the d;stinction8 of sense. An em- 
phatical pause is generally made, after something has been 
said of peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix the 
hearer's attention. Somenmes, hsfore such a thing is said, 
we usher It in with a pause of this nature. Such pauses 
bavethtf same eflFectas a strong emphasis ; and are subject 
to the same rules ; especially to the caution, of not repeat- . 
ing them too frequently. For as they excite uaconomon 
atteiition-, and of course raise expectatit)n,if the importance 
of the matter be not fully answerable to such expectatioDy 
they occasion disappointment and disgust. 

' But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is, 
to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the sime time to 
allow the reader to draw his breath ; and the proper and 
delicate a<?justment of such pauses, is one of the most nice 
aild difficult at tides cf delivery. In all reading, the man- 
agement of the breath required a good deal of care, so at., 
ndt to oblige us to divide words from one another, which 
have so intimate a connection i that they ought to be pro- 
.noonced with the same breath, and without the least sepa- 
ration. Many a sentence is miserably mangled, and tlie 
fofce of the emphasis totally lost, by divisions being made 
id-'the wrong place. To avoid this, every one, while he is 
reading, should be very careful to provide a full supply of 
breath for what he is to otter. It t» t great mistake to im- 
agine, that the breath must be drawn only at the end of a 
period, when the voice is allowed to full. It may easily be 
gathered at the intervals of the period, when the voice is 
suspended only for a moment ; and, by this managementy 
one' may always have a sufficient stock for carrying on the 
longest sentence, without improper interruptions. 

Panses in reading must generally be formed upon the 
manner in which we otter ourselves in ordinary, sensible j 
coDTersation t and not upon the stiff artificial manner, which m 
La 15 
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auqatred from re^din^ booln accordiDg to tb« 
inctuatioo. It will bf no means be (ufficieat %o actesd lO' 
e points used in printing ; for these are br from markiag 
I the pauses, which ought to be «iade in reading. A.sne- 
lanical attention to these resting places, has perl^aps teea. 
le cause of monotony, by leading the reader to a similar^ 
ne at evety stop, and a uniform cadence at every period* 
he primary use of points, is to assist the reader in disceralAjf/^ 
e grammatical construction ; and it is only as aaeeondarf 
iject, that they regelate his p^oAOActation. On tbiahesidi^ ^ 
e following direction may be of ft»e : v Though in readme*' 
eat attention should be paid to the stops, yet a greater 
ould be given to (he sense ; and their correspoqdj^ot ttoics^r 
casionally lengthened befpnd what it usual ia cQi|*iiiosr-^ 
ccch." 

To render pauses pleasing, and expressiTe, they most ii«^ 
ly be made in the right pjac^ but also accoa^^nw^^witli'* 
iroper tone of ▼otce, bj^wllic^ the nature of ^bese,p^usea^ 
intimated ; much more.th^n by the length of (ben[i^ wiikli'^ 
1 seldom be exactly measured. Sonokeltmes it is only ai^- 
;ht and simple suspension of voicetbat is proper 4 joroe* 
les a degree of cadence in the voice is reqiiured; aM> 
letimes that peculiar tone atid cadency which denote the - 
tence to be finished. In al) these casjes, we are. to «ega- 
ourselves by attending to the manner in which Ifature * 
;hes us to speak,->h(en eog^gfd in real and earnest die* 
rse with others. The fblipwiqg eeotence. exemplifies the - 
ending and the cleiihg pauses : •* Hopet the bam o| iifi|» 
hs us under eve^y misfortune.*^/ Tbe first and secoQd 
tes are accompanied by an inflection of voice» that g^vef - 
bearer an expectation of somefhi^g farther to jcoinplete. 
tense : the inflection attendifig. the third p^t^ signifies 
the sense is completed* ' 

be preceding exani pie 'is an iltoiitratipQ^of tbc susp^dt- 
>ause, in its simple state ; thei oUowing instance ezhi- 
hat pause with a degree of cadence in the Toice ;> .** If 
!nt cannot remove the disquxetucfes Qf . nai^df U will * 
ist alleviate them." 

le suspending pause is oftep, in the same lefifvii^ei a^« 
d with botb the xising and the falUf g,in£iectioi^ of voice ;^ 
1 be seen in this example i ** Moderate exerpiae^. and. 
lal telnperancc^ strengthen the constitotion, * '• 

'he rising inflection is denoted by.thc acute^thefidM- 
y ^egrare accent. 
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Jiklhfi sttqitcQilim prnue n^j be thus* ftireaded whh both 
the ritiog and the f^uiag inflsctioo, k ir the same with r^gard^ 
to ibe olosiiig paa«e : tt admits of 1>^t^ The falling ioA^^. 
tion geoerallx^.accofflpaoiesh } hot \% i^ not onfreqaeotly 
e«mnected whh the rising i&fl^tion. loterrogative senten* 
ce«» for iiutaiice» aie of den t^oHoated i^ this mniiper : ai»., 
^ Am I ongratcCdi'i'^' " I« he in e^irnest^' 

Bat wheteia aenUQce is begon bf ao iaterrogptive pro* 
aoun or advierb, it is commonly, terminated by the fiilttof^ 
mflectioo : as, " What biis he gained by his folly V" «• Who - 
will assist htm'r* «• Wbcfeirdv&messenga'?'* ««Whendid^ 
be ariWt ?'» 

Where two qoescioni ace united in one sentence^ and con^ 
meted by the conjunction ^r^ th&fint takes the riling, the' 
second the falling ioflcction : as^ **^Ddes his condoet sup^ 
ppit difcipltnc', or destroy iiV 

The lisiogandfallmgJnfl^etlons most notbe confonnded- 
with emphasis. Thonghthey may often coinctdcrthey are» 
in. their nature, perfectly distinct. Etepha^s somi^mes- 
controls those inflsctions. 

The rc^fUar application of the rising and frilling Jnflec«>. 
tionif confers so milch beauty on expression, and is so necesp-. 
sary to be studied by the young reader* that we shall inset t^ 
afew more examples,, to induce him to pay greater aiten*' 
tron to the subject. Itk these instances, all the iril'fctionS' 
are ttot marked. Such only are distinguished as. are most 
miking, and will best sesveMto show the. reader their uiiiity ' 
and importaoce. 

<• liliaufactures\ tradeV.and agrien]toref,"naturally croployi . 
mpre than nineteen p»rtj| in twenty, of the human species.'^ 
** Ht who resigns the world, has no tempt.ation to envy^ 
ba^ed^ inalice\ anget' i bc^ is in constant possession, of a 
senpe^miiiJ : he who follows thepleasares of it, which are 
In Jtheir very, nature dtsappointing, is' in constant search of^ 
care% solitude', remorsc'r'and confusaonV 

M To. advise the igoprauL\ lelieeerthe need9\ cocafort the 
affl.lcted^ are dttties4bat f^U ia our way almost crcff. ddfr 
of. our lives.*' 

** Those evil splints, who,. by longcutiom, have. contract- 
ed in the body habiuot luu' and sensu^ilicy^ i naalicv' aod 
revengf^ ; an aversion to ev«ry thing that is goo.V jast\'. 
and lauiab!'/, »« naturalTy sesu0iied,aad prepared for paia» 
and miMry.'?" 

/•l-am 
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ilS Pf height if^Ocod tttadlngr 

** I am persuaded, that neither death', nor Kfe^ ; nor an« 
ge!s»', nor principalities', nor power** ; nor things present^ 
nor tfain)|;s to eome* \ nor height', nor depth^ ; nor any ocfa- 
tt creature', shall be able to separate us from the love of 
Ood\" 

The reader who would with to see a mint^te and inj^mions 
investigation of the nature of these inflections, and the rnlcs 
bf which they ate governed, may coosolt the first volaone 
of Walker's Elements of Elocution. 
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HEN we are readmg verse, there is a pecnliar 
difficulty in malcing the pauses justly. The difficalty atisea 
from the melody of verse, which dictates to the ear pauses 
or rests of its own ; and to adjust and compound these prop* 
erly with the pauses of the sense, so as neither to hurt the 
ear* nor o£Fend the understanding, is so very nice a matter^ 
that It is no wonder we so seldom meet with good readera 
of poetry. There are two kinds of pauses that belong to the 
melody of verse : one is, the pause at the end of the line f 
and the other, the csBCural p&use tn or near the middle of it. 
With regard to the pause at the end of the line, whiefa * 
marks that straiii or verse to be finished, rhyme renders, this ^ 
always sensible i and in some measure compels us to observe 
it in our pronunciation. In respect to blank Vetse, we ought ' 
also to fiead it so as to make every line sensible to the ear : , 
foi, what if the use of melody, or for what end has the pocC 
composed in verse, if» in reading his lines, we suppress hia 
numbers, by omitting the final pause ; and degrade thein« 
by our pronunciation, into mere prose ? At the same time ' 
that we attend to this pause, every appearance of sing song 
and tone must be cateftilly guarded against. The close ot ^ 
the line, where it makes no pause in the meaning, ought not 
to be marked by such a tone as is used in finishing a sen- 
tence ; but, without either fall or elevation of tihe voice, it ' 
should be denoted only by such a slight suspension of sound, 
as may distinguish the passage froiai one line to anotber^ 
'thout injuring the meaning- . - * 

The 
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7!^e other ,^4 of m^^vomp^nm^ iKtliat'wlMdi firib 

s^mewhegre about the mddle of ibe ver^c* ^ad divides k 

into tvro licmifttic$ ^ a p;^ufe, not fp gri^t m ibas which 

belongs to the cloie of the lia^* hot still sensible to ao or* 

dtnaty ekr. Thisi which is called thb cxsurat pauft» may- 

f^lU iO'Cagiish heroic versei after the ^vh, 5th, dih, or 7ih 

syllables in the- liar* Where the verse t^' so canftructed* 

that this caesorai pause coincides with the slightest pause or 

divUioo in the sens^* tjie line can be read imily ; a« i&the^ 

two first verses of Popp's Messiah ; 

•* Ye ajrnaphs of ^Solyma !^ begin the tong ; 
** To heav'nif theine»% subtiiner strains belong.'^ 
But if it should happen that words-which have such a stricfr^ 
and intimate connection, as not to bear even a momentary 
separationt are divided from one another by this caesurat 
{Htasct we then feel a soi t of etruggte between.the sense and 
the aoundy which renders it difilcfalt to read such lines hkt^ 
nmniouslf. The rule of proper pronunciation in snch casei^ - 
is to regard only the pause «^hich the sense fr^rms ; and to^ 
read the line acc9rdiji|^ly* Tt^ fi^l^t of t{>,e caesural pause 
in»y make the line sound somewhat unharmoniously ; but; 
tj&cffielct would be muah worse^ if ihf sense were saccffited 
to the sound. Foi instance> in the following line of Miltoni^ 

.^— ......».«< What in me is dark* 

*« Illumine ; wbstt U (pw> raise and support." 

The sense clearly dictates the jMUse after iiiuminet s^tlieend^ 
of the third syllable, svhich, in reading, ought to«4^ made 
\ accordingly ;. though, if the rodody. o^f were to be re- ^ 
i gari^ed, ittumkni should be connected with what follows,- 
and the pause not made till the fourth or^stzth syllable. So-: 
in the folio wing line cf: Pope's Epistle ^aBr» Arbvthaotf 

«* I siti with sad civility I read.***' 

The ear plainly points out the caespjal pause as falling after ^ 
itfi, the fourth syllable. But it would be very bad reading, 
to make ai^y pause ihefar so s^ 10 scparatt rad. and cs^iHtfi 
The sense admits of no oth^patise than after the second >« 
syllable /#/, which therefore m*ist.he the only pause made 10 
readiqg this part of the sentence. 

There is another mode of dividing some verses* by tQtro- 
dueing^whatinayvbe called demicsB^rait which require ^ 
very slig^it pauses i,;aRi which ihf' reader should manage-. 

witlt-^ 
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with judgment, or he will be apt to fall into an afiecCed 
shig song mode of pronouncing verses of this kind. Thtf 
followiog Uoes exemplify the demicsesura. 

•« Warms' in the sun'', rcfrcsbes' in the breeze* 
•< Glows'. ID the stars", and blossoms' in the trees ; 
** Li ves'^ through all life''^ extends' throogh all ezte&tr 
« Spreads'' undivided'^ operates' unspent." 

• Before the c«ncliision of this introdncttoii, the Compiler 
takes the liberty to recommend to those teachers, ^ho ma/ 
favor his compilation, to exercise theti ptipils tir discovering 
and explaintDg the emphatic words, and ihe prt>per tones 
and pauses* of every portion assigned them to read, previ- 
ously to their being called out to the performance. These 
preparatory lessons, in whiph they sboold be regnlarlj ex- 
amioed, will improve their jadgment and taste f. prevent 
the practice of reading without attenticn to the subject ;. 
and establish a habit of leadily discovering the meanings 
fbrcci and beaiuy, of every sentence they peruse. 



LESSON XXIX. 



SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPH*. 
SECTION I. 



D. 



' ILIGENCE, industry, and proper improvemefit 
of time, are material duties of the yoting. 

The acquisition of knowledge is one of the most honoia- 
Ue occupations of youth. 

Whatever useful or engaging endowments we possessr 
virtue is requisite, tn order to their shining wtth.proper 
lustre. 

Virinotts yopth gradually brings forward accomplfshed 
and fluurishing manhood." 

Sincerity and troth form thfe basis of every virtue. 

Disappointtnentsand distress are often blessingsin dfsgurse. 

Change and akeratbn form the very essence of the worM« 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy to 
pomp and oorse 

la or^er to acquire a capacity for happiness, it most be 
«ttr fi/st siuiy to rectify iiiward drsorder». 

'ViiAjcvci: puf ifi-s, fortifies also the heart. From 



d 



'Meii Sentences. t^'t 

T'rom bur eageroesi to gratp» we itrangle and dcstroj 
pleasure. 

A temperate spirit, and moderate espeetations, are cr- 
c«lleQt saiFegBardsoftheftiiadiio this uncertain and chang* 
iag^ state. 

sphere is .Qothiflg, except simplicity of IntentioOi aod pu* 
riry of principle, that can stand the test of near approach 
and strict examination. 

The Value of any possession is to be chiefly esti mated, by 
the relief which it can bring us in the time of our greatest 
need. 

No person who has once yielded up the government of 
his inind^ and given loose rein to his desires and passions, 
can uVt how lai^-these may carry him. 

TranqnrUt]^pf mind is always most likely to be attained 
when the busmeis of the world is tempered with thoughtful 
aod serious retreat. 

He who would act like a wise man, and •build his house 
on the rock, and not on the sand, (hould contemplate .hu- 
man life not onlyan the sunshine, but in the shade. 

Let usefulness andheneficence, nor ostentation andvan* 
ity, direct the train of your pursuits. 

To. maintain a steady and 4idbroken mind, amidst sA ihc 
shocks of (he world, marks a great and noble spirit. 
^Patience by preserving composure within, resists the im- 
pression which trouble makes from without^ 

Con}|»assionate affections, even when they draw tears 
froiQ our eyes lor human ndlseryi co&vey satisfaction to the 
heart. « 

They who ha-ve nothing to give, «an often afford relief 
to others, by imparting what they feel. 

Our ignorance of what is to come, and of what is really 
good or evil, should correct anxiety abou>t worldly success* 
The veil which covers from our sight the events of sue* 
ceeding years, ita veil^wroven hy the hand of merey. 

The best preparation for all the jincertainties of futurity^ 
eonsists in a well ordered mind, a good conscience) and a 
cheerful submission to the will of heaven. 

SECTION II, 

Tub chief misfortunes that befal us in Iffe, can be traced 
to sooie vices or follies which we haw committed. 
Were we to survey the chambers of sickness and distress, 

wd _ 
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»3« S^ket Stntekeif. 

«« should ofcem find them peopled tvidi tfae ^ietkns <frio* 
xempecance and fcniaalit7t.aQd with the children of vicioot 
indolence and sloth. 

To he wise in our own ejeti ^to be wise in the opiaioii 
of Che world, and to be wise tn the sight of onr Creatofi 
are three things, so very difftfrentt as rarely to coincide. 

Man, in his highest earthly glory, is hot a reed floating 
^0 the stream of time, and forced to follow every new di- 
rection of the dorrent* 

The corrupted temper aaA^he guilty passions of the bad« 
frJBttrate the rffect of every advantage which the worU 
.confers on them. 

The external miifottnoesof life, disappointments, pover- 
ty, and sickness, are light in compaFison of those inward 
distresses of mind, occasioned by follyrby passionfSad by 
guilt. 

No station is^-so high, no power so great, no character so 
i»nblemtshed, as to exeunt men-from the attacks of rash- 
. ness, malice or envyv 

idoral and rdtgions instruction derives its ^Scaey, not 
,.so much from what men are taught to know, as from what 
'they are brought to feeL 

Hk who pretends- to j^reatsensibtlitf towards men, and 
yet has no feeling, for the high objects of religion,.no heart 
tOb admire md adore the great Father of the univerte, has 
jreason to distrust the t|»tb and delicacy of hit sensibitity. 

When, ttponTaakmal-&iid sober taquify, we hava cstablisb- 
ed our principles^ let^-us not sirfbr them to be.shaken by the 
scoffs of the licentious, or the cavils of the Kcptical. 

!Wh«n we observe any tendency to treat religioo or mor- 
als withdisre«peet and levity, letushoidit to be a surrin* 
dieacion of a pesverted ondesstandtngt ^tm depraTcd heart. 

,£very degree of gtfilt incuraedrby yielding to temptation* 
tends to debase the mind, and to, weaken tbe generoniand 
^nevolent.priiiciples of boman naiore. 

Luxury^ pridCftandiTaaity, have frequently asniuchio* 
fluence in.corriipting^ the sentiments Qf the greats as igno* 
ranee, bigouyt and prejiidioei have in nMeleadin'g the opin- 
ions of the multitude. ^ . . 

Mixed as the present state h; reason and religion pro- 
Bounce, that generally, if not alwayy, there is mort 'happi- 
ness thanmisetyi moie pleasure than paioy in the. condition 
•f man* 

Society, 
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Select Sentenctf* f53 

^ocietjj wbea foraied» requires dfslincUoDs 6f property-f 

tSiver^ity of coodkions> lobprdination of ratoks and a mul- 

• t iplicitj of bccupatfont, in order to advance the general good. 

That the tea]per» the sentiments, the molality, andy in 

greneral, the whole conViuct and character of meB> are iq- 

- fluenced by the example and disposition of the persons with 

i97hpm they associate, is a reflection which has long since 

passed into 9 proverb* and beenra^iked among the standing 

'..maxims of human wisdom, in all ages of the wofld^ 

Thb desire of improvement discovers a liberal mindi 
and is connected miCi many accomplishments, and many 
. .virtues. 

. Innocence confers ease and freedom on, the mind ; ^ind 
- leaves it open to every pleasing sensation. 

Moderate and simple pleasures rdish high with the tem- 
■ operate : in the midst of his studied refinements, the volup- 
tuary languishes. 

Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our manners. ; 
and, by a constant train of humane attentions, studies (o 
^.alleviate the burden f>f conomon misery. 

That gentlenesft. which is the characteristic of a good man, 
i-bas, like every other virtue, its seat in the heart : and, let 
ne add, nothing except wliat^flows from the heart, can 
'. render even external manners truly pleasing. 

.Virtue, to become either vigor oiu <» ^useful, must ba 

: habitually active : not breaking forth t>ccasionaliy with^a 

transient lustre, like the Mazie of the comet ; but regular 

\ < in its returnsk like the light of day: not like the aromatic 

.gale, which sometimes feastc^ the sease ; but like the ordi« 

nary breeze, which purifies the anr, and renders it beahhfuL 

The happiness of every man depends faore upon the state 

t){ his own mind, than, tspon aay one external circumstance : 

> Bay, more than* upon all external things put together. 

In no station, in no period, let^&,think oursqlvfs secure 
r' from the dangers which spring from our passions. Every 
age, and eyery station they beset \ froni yout(i tgi^rey hairs, 
and from the peasant to the prin^qe. 

Riches and pleasures are the chief temptations to criiju- 
nal deeds. ^ Yet those riches, when obtained, may very pos* 
4ibly overwhelm us with unforeseen miseriei. Those pk^ 
iUti nay cut short our health and life. 

M He 
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^154 Select Senten^eu 

:PIe who is accustomed to turn aside from the world, aiM^ 

^^qiomune with himself in retirement, will, sometimea at 

' least, hear the truths which the multitude do not tell faitn. 

A, more found instructor will lift his voice* and awaken 

; within the heart those latent suggjsstious, .which the world 

.. had overpowered and supgiressed* 

Nothing^can be more amiable than a constant desire to 
please ; %xi6 anupwiUingoess to offend or hqrt. 

He that waits for tn opportunity to do mu^h at oqce* 
may breaihe out hit life in Idle wishes ; and regreti in t£e 
. last Iiourr bis Aseless intentions and barren ^eal. 

The spirit of true religion breathes mildness and affabSi* 
ty. It gives a native, unaffected ease to the behavior* It js 
aocial, kind, and cheerful : far removed from .that glooniy 
and illiberal superstitioOi which clouds tne brow, sbarpq[is 
the temper, d^ects the spirit, and teac|ies men to fit them- 
selves for anbiher world» |t>y neglecting the concerns of this. 
Reveal none of the secrets of thy friend. Be faithful to 
.bis interests. ^Forsake him not in danger. Abhor the 
thought of acquiring any advantage by his prejudice. 

Man, always prosperous, would be giddy and insolent j 

always afflicted* would be sullen or despondenr. Hopes 

'^and fears, joy and sorrow, are, therefore^ so blended in bit 

Rfe, as both to give rooip for worldty pursuits, and to reeal 

'from time to time» the admonitions of conscience. 



LESSON XXX. 

SECTION IV. 



IME once past never returns t the moment whiek 
.Js lost, is lost forever. 

There is nothing on earth fo ttablei ae to assure us of on* 
disturbed rest ; nor so power fuU a8\t(K afford us consum 
protection. 

The house of feasting toe often becomes an avenue ^te 
jthe bouse of iMurning^ Shortf to the licenttons is .the.ifl* 
ter val between tbem. 

It is of gieat importance to uSf to form a proper u\\* 
i^te of human life ; without either loading it with imai*- 

ary ^vils, or expecting from it greater advantages than it 

abletofi^ld. ^ ^VBtxv^ 
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^ Ainong allotir corrajpt passions, thert it a strong aadln- 
tf mate connection. When any one of them is adopted into 
eclr*'family, it teldonE^ quits ns until it has fathered upon \kf 
-mil its kindred. , 

Chaiity, like the sun, br&htcns every object on which it 
slilnes : a censorious disposition casts every character isrrb 
ttfe darkest shade it will bear. ^ 

Mirny men mistake the love, for the practice oF virtue ; ' 
and are not so thuch good men, as the friends of goodness. 
Genuine Virtue has a laUguage that speaks to every heart 
tfafoughocfi: the world. It is a language^ whiclfi is under- 
stood bf ail* ' In ev^t-y region^ ei^ery clime^ the homage 
paid to it is the same. lant) one sentimeiic w8re ever man«> 
kitidmore generally agried. m 

The appearances of our security are frequently deceitful* 
When our fky seems most settled and serene, in soine un- 
•Biserved quarter gathers the little black cloud in which the 
tempest ferments, and prepaits to discharge itself on our 
tefad. 

The mSfi^bf true fortitude m^y be compared to the castte 
' IMlt on a rock, which defies the attacks of surroundii^ 
waters : th^ man of a feeble dnd timorous spirit, to a \m,' 
|tl4ced on the 'sh<7rei which jpTbrj witid shakei, and erery 
wSvc overflows. 

Nothing is so incbfisiirtent'witlf self-possession as violedt 
anger. It bverpoweh reason ; confounds pur ideas ; distorts 
tfai^ appearauce^ and blackens the color, of eveiy object. 
B]r the storm which it raises within, and by the mischiefs 
which it bccasions without^ it genefally brings on the pas- 
sionate and revehgefuV man, greater misery than he can 
briQg on^he object of bis resentment* 

The palace of virtue Im^ in all ag^s, been represented^ " 
placed on the summit of a hill ; in the ascent of which, 
labor is requisite, aud difficulties dre to b^ surmounted ; and 
whTen^ a conductor is needed, to dhect our way, and to aid 
our steps. 

' In judging of ^others, let us always' think^ the best, and 
employ the spirit of charity and candor. But in judginj^ 
oP ourselves, we ought to be exsCct and severe. 

Let him that desires to see others happy, make haste td 
give while his gift can be enjoyed \ and remehiber, that ^ 
cvfeYy moment of delay, takes away somethinjg from the 
vatae of his btnefaclion.-'' And let fctiiB -vAtiTJ^^es Wi} 
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f^' Sil/ct Sent^ces* 

own bappinesi reflect» that while he fdrms his purpose, t&b 
day rolls 00| and ^' the night cometh» when no maa caa 
work.** 

To sensual persons, hardly any thing is what it appears 
to be : and what flatters most, is always farthest ftom re< 
ality. There are voices which sing, around theon ; bat 
whose strains allure to ruin. There is a banquet spread, 
where poison is in every dish. There js a couch which id« 
vites them to repose ; but to slumber upon it, is death. 

If we^would judge whether a man is really happy, it is 
not solely to his houses < and lands, to his equipage and his 
retinue we are to look» Unless we could see farther, and 
discern what joy, or what bitterness, bis heart feels, we caa 
pronounce little concerning him. 

The book is well written ; and I ha?a perused it with 
pleasure and pro&t» U shows, first, that true devotion is 
rational and well founded ; next, that it is of the highest 
importance to every other part of religion and virtue $ andf 
hstly, that it is most conducive to our happiness* 

There is certainly no greater felicity, than to be able to 
look back on- a life usefully and virtuously employed ; xo- 
trace our own progress in existence, by such tokens ^s e^^^ 
cite neither shame nor sorrow. It ought therefore.to be the 
care of tho:;e/who wish to pass the last hours with comfort, 
to lay up such a treasute of pleasing ideas, a& shall support 
the expenses of that time, which is. to^depend^nbolly upon 
the fund already acquired. 

SECTION V. 

What avails the show of external liberty, to one who har 
Idst the government of himself? 

He that cannot live well to day, (^ay# Martial,} will be 
less qualified to live weJH to-morrow. 

Can we esteem that man prosperous, who is raised to a 
situation which flatters his passions, hut- which corrupts his- 
principles, disorders his. temper, and, finally, oversets his 
virtue ? 

What misery does the vicious man secretly* endure !-* 
Adversity ! how blunt are all the arrows of thy quiver, in 
comparison with those of guilt I 

When we . have no pleasure in goodness, we may with 

tainty conclude the reason to bej that our pleasure is all 

ived from an opposite quarter. 

How 
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icUct SenienUu" ij 

How straogrff are the opinions ef men alteredt Iby 
change in their condition ! ' 

H.ow^ many have had reason to be thankfdli for being S\ 
i^ppointed in designs which they earnestly pnrsued, b^ 
which if ^snccessfuUy accbmplishedv they bate afti^rwar< 
seen, woold have occasioned their rnin 1 

^A^hat are the^ilctions which a£Ford in tRe remembrancfi 
rational satisfaction I Arc they the porsuUs of si^nsual pie 
saire, the riots of joHtyt or the displayibf showand vanit] 
No : I appeal to yonr hearts, my friends, if what) on rec< 
lect with most pleasure; are not the^innocent, the^irtaoi: 
the honorable parts of your past life. 

ThV present employ tnent of time shduld frequently be j 
object of thooght* About what are we now busied ? Wh 
\\ the ultimate Sfcojpre of our present pursuits and cares I Ci 
we justify them to ourselves ? Are they likely to produ 
any thing that will survive the moment, and bring for 
some fiuit for futurity I 

Is i( not straoge, (says an ingenious writer,) that sot 
persons should be so delicate as not to bear a disagreeafc 
pteture in the houses and yer, by their behavior, force eve 
face they see about them, to wear the gloom of uneasin 
nod discontent .^ 

If we are now in healthy- peace; and safety ; without a 
particular or uncommon evils to affii^t our condition ; wi 
more can we reasonably look for in this vain and uncert 
; world I How little can the greatest prosperity add to sue 
state \ Will any future situation evermake us happy, if n 
with so few causes of grief, we imagine ourselves miserat 
. The evil lies in the state of our mind, not in our condi< 
•f fortune f and by no^alteratidnof drcumstancei is lil 
to be remedied. 

When the love of unwarrantable pleasures, and of vie 
companions, is allowed to amuse young persons, to iog 
their time, and to stir up their passions ; the day of mi 
let them take heed, and beware ! the day of irrecover 
luto, begins to draw nigh. Fortune is squandered ; b( 
is broken ; friends are offeiided, affronted, estranged '; ; 
pavents, perhaps^jsent affiicted and modrniDg tb the du 
On whom does time hang so heavily, as on the slo 
aadiazy ? To whom are the hours so lingering ? Wh 
so often devoured with spleen, and obliged to fly to < 
e^spedienti which can help them to get fid of themsel 
Ma ' Inst« 
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Instead of prodacing tranqaility, indolence produces a fret> 
ful restlf sness of Qiind ; gives rise to cravings which are 
never satisfied $ nourishes a sickly effeminate delicacy, whiclt 
sojir9 and corrupts everj pleasure* 



LESSON XXXL . 



w. 



SECTION VU^ 



E have seen the husbandoaascatteriag hiii seed 
upon the furrowed ground ! It springs up, js gathered into 
his barns, and crowns his labors with joy and plenty. 
Thus the man who. distributes hfft- fortune with generosity, 
and prudence, is amply .repaid by the gratitude of those 
whom he obliges $ by the. approbation of his own mind; 
and by the favor of Heaven. 

Temperance, by fortifying |he mind and body, leads to 
bappinesyilintemp^ancei by enervating Uiem^ ends gener- 
ally in tHBTf 

Titk^Kvli^cestry render a good man more illastrioos ; 
but an ifl^f i^morecontemptible. Vice is infamous, though 
in a prii^ ; and virtue honorable, though in a peasant. 

An eUirated genius, employed in little things, appears (to 
use the.$iiiiile of Longinus) Uke the sun in bis oveniog de- 
clination : be remits his splendor, but retains bis magnitude ; v 
aqd pleases more/thougb he dazzles less. 

If envious people were to a(k -themselves, whether they 
would exchange their entire situations with the persons en^ 
vied, (I mean their nunds, passions, notions, as well as tbeir 
persons,t fortunes, and dignities,}..*. I presume the self love/, 
common to human natuie» would generally make them pre*, 
fer their own condition. 

We have obliged sonpie persons :..rvery well !..;wbat would 
we have, more ? Js not the consciousness of doing good, a s 
su£5cient reward ? 

Do not hurt yourselves or .others, by the pursuit of pica i« 
vi;e* Consult your whole nature. Consider jourselvei not > 
only as sensitive, but as rational beings!; not only as ration^ 
al, but social ; not only as social, but immortal. ^ 

Art thou poor ?... Show thyself active and indostrioas^ ^ 
P<^aceab}c aad.coatenud* . Au thou wealthy ?..tSbow tby^ 
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•cilf beneficent and cliariubley condescending and hnmane. 
Though religion removes not all the evils of lifei though 
it- promises no continuance of undisturbed, prospeiity, 
(^i^bich ifideed it wefe not salutary for man always to enjo.y) 
yetf if it mitigates the evils which necessarily belofig to our 
statei it may justly be faid to give <* rest to them who labor 
and are heavy laden.'' 

What a smiling aspect does the love of parents and chil* 
dren, of brothers and sistersi of friends and relations, give to 
every surrounding object, and every returning day ! With 
^ivhat a lustre does it gild even the small habitation, wbere^ 
such placid intercourse dwells I where such scenes of heart 
felt satisfaction succeed uninterruptedly to one another ! 

How many clear marks of benevolent inceation appear - 
•very where around us ! What a profusion of beauty and 
ornament is poured forth on the face of nature ! What a > 
magnificent spectacle presented to the view of man ! What 
supply contrived for his wants ! What a variety of objects - 
set before him, to gratify his senses, to employ his under* ^ 
standing, to entertain his imagination, to cheer and gladden • 
hfs heart ! * 

The hope of future happiness is a perpetual source of con* 
solation to good men. Under trouble} it sooths their minds ; 
amidst temptation, it supports their virtue ; and, in their 
dying moments^ enables them to say *< O death ! where is 
iby, sting ? O grave ! .where is thy victory V* 

SRCTION vir./. 

Aobsiljlu^, king of Sparta, bejng asked, << What things 
b» thought most proper^for boys to learn,'^ answered^ 
** Those which they ought to practise when they come to 
bf^ men.'' A wiser than Agesilaus has inculcated the same , 
sentiment : ** Train up- a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.'' 
^ An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto, "that 
time was his estate/' An estate, indeed, which will pro- 
duce nothing without cultivation \ but which will always 
f abundantly repay the labors of industry, and satisfy the 
most extensive desires, iflB{> part of it be suflFered to lie waste 
by negligence ; to be overrun with noxious plants ; or laid ^ 
out for show, rather than use. 

When Aristotle was asked ** What a man could gain by 
teiliog a falsehood," he replied, *'Not to be credited when 
hsip^akf 4he truth.? L'JBstrange^ 
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L'Estrange» in bit Fablesi tells as, that a nomher or^I- 
icksome boys were one day watching frogs, at the'.side df 
a pond ; and that, as any of them put their heads above 
the water, they pelted them down again witb stones. Oiifc 
of the frogs, appealing co thehunranirf^of the boys, nigde 
this itrtktng obserTation : ** Children, yon do not eoiisider 
that though thia may be Sport to you, it isj^ileath to os.'^ ^ 

Solly, the great statesman of France, always retained at * 
hii table, in hisnnost prosperous days, the same frugality to 
which he had been accustoined in early life. He was £rir 
quefntly reproached, ^bf the courtiers, for this simplicity V 
but he used to reply to them, in the words 0^ an anciecft 
philosopher : ** If the guesu are- me6 of dense, there is 
suffitkntforthem;^ if they are not, I can very well dis- 
pense with their company.'' " 

Socrates, though primarily attentive to the culture of bri 
mind, was not negligent of his external appearance. H& 
cleanliness resulted from those ideas of order and decency^ 
which governed alt his actions : and the care which he took 
of^his health, from hir desire to preserve his mind free and 
tranquil. 

Eminently pleasing and honorable was the friendship b^ 
twten David and Jimathan. ** I sTin distrc^ed for thee, my 
brother Jonathan,'' said the plaintive and surviving David ^ 
<« very pleasant baJtihmi been to me ; thy love for roe waa 
wonderful 1 passing the love lofv^omeo." 

Sir Philip Sidney, at the battle nearZi^lphen, was wnuni^ 
ed by a musket ball,^ which broke, the bone of his thigb. 
He was carried about a mile and a half, to the camp ; and 
beibg faint with th^ loss of blood, and probably parched with "^ 
thiist through the hdat of the weather, be called for drink". 
It was immediately brought to him : butt*as he was putting 
the Vessel to his mouth, a poor 'wounded 8old^er, who ha^r- 
pened at that instant to be cartied by him, looked up to it 
with wishful eyes. The gallatrt i^nd generous Sidney took 
the" bottle from bis mouth, and delivered it to the soldier, 
saying, "Thy necessity is yet greater than mine." 

Alexander the Great, demanded of a pirate whom he had 
taken, by what right he infested the ^ear \ *^ By the same 
right" replied he, ** that Alexander enslaves the world. Bui 
I am called a robber, because i have only one small vessel \ 
and he is styled a conqueror, because he commands great 
fleets and armies." We too often judge of men by the splen* 
lor, and noi by thf merit of their actions. Antooius'^' 
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Aibtoniin Ptus» the Roman Emperor^ was an amiable and 
^crod roan. When any of his courtiers attempted to infl«ime 
hcfln with a passion for mllitaty^Iorj, he used to answer : 
** Xhat he more desired the preservation of one subjccty 
than the destruction of a thousand enemies.'' 

Men are too often ingenious in making-themselves mrslr^ 
ablet by agravatiog to their own fancy, beyond boudds, all 
the evils which they endure. They compare themselves 
with none but those whom they imagine to be mote happy ; 
aod complain, that upon them alone has falHxs the whole 
load of human sorrows. Would they lobbwith a more 
impartial eye on the world, they would set themselves sur- 
rounded with sufferers ; and ^nd that they are only drink* 
io^ out of that mixed cup, which Providence has prepared 
for all....*^ I will restore xhy daughter again to lifer/' said the 
eastern sage, taa prince who grieved immoderately for the 
lofs of a. beloved child, ^ provided thou art able to engr^ave 
oa:4>er tomb,' th& names of three persons who have never 
mourned." The prince made inquiry after such persons ; 
bat found the inquiry vain, and was silenc. ^^ 

SECTION VIII. 

He that hath no rule over bis own spirit, >s like a city, 
that is broken down, and without walls. 

A' soft answer tumeth. away wrath 4 but- grievous words « 
stir up anger; 

.Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled 
oxand haired therewith* 

Pride goeth before destruction ; and a haughty spirit be-^ 
foreafaU. 

Hear council, and recefve instruction, that thou maye€fi'> 
be truly wise. 

Fakhful are the ^dunds of a friend $ but the kisses of an 
enemy are deceitful. Open rebuke is letter than secret love. 

Seest thou a man wise in hirown conceit ? There is more 
hope^of a fool than of him. 

He that is slow to anger, is better than the mighty \ and 
he that ruleth his spirit; than he that taketh a city. 

He that hath pity on the poor, lendeth to the- Lord ;.. 
that which he hath given, will he pay him again. . 

If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat | and ' 
if he bet^hirsty, gwe him water to drink. 

He that planted the ear, shall be not hear \ He that form- 
cd the eye, shall he not see ?r ^ , I- 
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I hare been jcning^ and now I am old j yet have I neVetr ' 
te^D the righteons forsaken, nor his seed begging bread. 

It is better to be a door keeper in the house of ike Lorif^ 
than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 

I have seen the wicked in great power ; and spreading 
hifn»elf like a green bay tree. Yet he passed away : I sooghc 
hrm, but he could not be fobnd. 

H.ippy is the roan thtt dridetb wisdom. Length of dafs 
is in her right hand ; and in her left handyiiches and honoK 
Her ways are ways of jpkaiiantnesti and all her paths are 
peace. 

How gcbd and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in uoity I It is like precions oiDtoent : Like the 
dew of Hermoni and the dew that descended upon tbe* 
mbuntaiQs of Zion. 

The sluggard will not plough by* reasbn of the cold ; be 
sKkll therefore beg in harvest and haTe"noihliig. - 

1 went by the field of the slothful, and by the Vineyard 6f 
the man void of understanding : and lo 1 it was all grown 
ovtt whb thorns ; settles had covered its face ; and the 
stone wall was broken downJ Th^n 1 siiW and coBsidered 
it well : Hooked npon band receiv^ instraction. 

Honocable age b not that which standeth in lenglh of' 
tilbe; not that which is measured bjiinaiber of years:.... 
But wisdom it the grey hair to man ; and an mispotled lifc 
fa old age. 

Solomon,, my son* hrow *tboa the God of thy fathers: ' 
and serve him with U perfeet heart and with a wifliog mind. 
If thou seek him, he wiH be found of ttee ; bot if tbou fof - 
•ake bimr be' witf can thee off' forever* 
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SECTION IX, 



_ HAT every day bat its pains and torrowi, it- 
mniversally experienced, and almost nniversally confessed. 
But let \i8 not attend only to mournful truths ; if we look 
impartially about us, we shall find, that every day ha» like- 
wrse its pleasures and its joys. 
We should cherisb>6entunent< of charity towards all men*' 

TlieN 
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fHPHe. Author of all^ood noorishes noQch ptetj and virtue in 
hearts that are uokoown to us $ And beholds rrpentan^e 
T^9kdj to tpring up ampng many, whom we consider ^s re- 
^probates. 

No one nought to consider himself as insignificant in the 

' sijght of his Creator. In our several stations, we are all s^C 

forth to be laboiers in the vineyard of our lieavenly.rFather. 

: £very man has his work allottedt his talent committed 

to him ; by the due imprdvetneat of which he may, in one 

way or other^ serve God, prorno^^^ virtaei.and be useful in 

l^e worU. 

The loytpf prai«e should;,be preserved, uncler prpper (tub- 

ordinatioato'the principle of duty. In itself, it is a useful 

jnottve to action ; but When allojwed to extend its influence 

tc30 far, it corrupts the whole character ; and produces 

guift, disgrace and misery. iTo be entirely destitute of.it . 

* is a defect. Tq bq.govcrned by it is depravity. .The prop* 

. cr a^justfnept of tjbe several principles of action in human 

^atvre, is a matter fhat deserves our highest attention. Fpr 

when any one of them becomes^either too wea!^ or coo strongy 

it endangeps both our virtue and our happiness* 

The desires and passions of a vicieus man, having once 
. obtained an unlimited sway, trample him under their feet. 
, They make faim^feel that he ii subject to various contradic- 
-tory, and jmpeiiows masters, who often piili' him different' 
ways. His soul is rendered the receptacle of many repug« 
nant and jarring dispositions ; and resembles .so|»e barba- 
rctfis country, cantoned out into different principalities which 
'^ 4ue continually waging war on one another. 
> Diseases,- poverty ,disappointment,and shame, are far from 
beingf in ^ very instance, the unavoidable doom of man. 
They are much more fr^cjuently the offspring of his own 
misguided choice. Intemperance engenders disease, sloth 
pioduces poverty, pride creates disappointments, and dishon- 
esty exposes to shame. The ungoverned passions of mea 
betray them into a thousand foUiesj their follies into crimes ; 
and their crimes into misfortunes. 

When we reflecron the many distresses which abound ta 
^human life ; on the scanty proportion of happiness which 
any man is here allowed to enjoy ; on the small difference 
which the diversity of fortune makes on that scanty propor- 
tion; it is surprising, that envy should ever have been a 
jitevalent passioa amoni; men, much more that it sh*oiild 
■ ** ' '' ^ :haie 
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baT^ prevailed among CLrutiaof. -Where %o aucb Is asf. 
fered in common, little. room isjeft for envy. There is more 
occ^ion for pity and sympathy, and inclination to assist 
-each other. 

Ac our first setting out in Jife when. yet unacquainud 
with the world and its snares, when every pleasure en- 
chants with its smile,. and every object^ shines with the gloss 
of novelty; let us bewaie of the seducing appearances 
which surround us ; and recollect what others have suffered 
/from the power of head^troqg desire, clf we allow any 
passion, even though it be esteemed innocent, to acquire an 
absolute ascendant, our in ward peace will be impaired. But 
4f any \^hich hafr the taint of guilt, take early possession ef 
our mind, we niay date^ from^that moment^ the ruin of opr 
rtranquility. ^ 

Eveiy man has some darling passion, which generally af- 
^fords the. first introduction to vice. The Irregular gratifica- 
''tionsjnto which it occasionally seduces him, appear under 
the form of venial weaknesses ; and are. indulged, in tfie be- 
ginning, with scrupulousness and reserve. But, by longer 
^practie.e, these restraints weaken, and the power of habit 
.grows. One vice brings in another to its ai.d. By a scMrt 
of natural affinity they connect and entwine themselves to- 
gether ; till their roots come to bedspread .wide and defp 
overall the SQul. 

^HBiscB arises the misery cff this ptesent world-^ Iris 
^ot owing to Qur cloudy atmosphere, our changing seasons 
and inclement skies. It is not owing to the debility of our 
bodies, or to the iini^ual distribution of thc^goods of for- 
tune. Amidst all disadvantages of tbisrkind, a pure,^a 
stedfast, and hilightened mind, possessed of strong virtue, 
could enjoy itself in peace, and smile at the impotent Assaults 
of fortune and the elements. It is within ourselves that 
misery has fixed its seat. Our disordered hearts, our guilty 
passions, our violent prejudices, and misplaced desires, ai« 
the instruments of the trouble which we endure. These 
sharpen the darr$ which adversity would otherwise point i& 
vain against us. 

Whileihe vain and the licentious are revelling in the midst 
of extravagance and riot, how little do they think of thoie 
iceaesof sore distress which are^passing at that noment 

throughout 
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tfarott^hoat the world ; multitudes struggjling for a poor 
aubsisieabe, to support the wife and the children whom ihey 
love, and who look up to them with eager dyes for that 
bread which they can hardly procure ; multitodes groan- 
ing under sickness in desolate cottages, intended and un- 
monxned ; many, apparently in a better sitaation of life, 
pining away in secret with concealed griefs ; families weep- 
ing over the beloved friends whom they have lost, or, in kit 
the bhterness of anguish, bidding those who are just expir- 
ing, the last adieu. 

Never adventure on too near an approach to what is evil. 
Familiarize not yourselves with it, in the slightest instances, 
v^ithont fear* Listen with reverence to every reprehension 
%".{ conscience ; and preserve the most quick and accurate 
Efsnsibility to right and wrong. If ever your moral impres- 
sions begin to decaff and yonr natural abhorrence of guilt 
to lessen, you have ground to dread that the ruin of viztae\ 
is fast approaching. 

By disappointments and trials the violence of our pas- 
sions is tamed, snd oar minds ^re formed to sobriety, and 
reHection. In the varieties of life, occasioned by the vi- 
' ctssitudes of worldly forcone, We are inured to habits both 6f 
the active and the suffering vittues. How much soever we 
* complain of the vanity of the wot Id, facts plainly show, that 
if its vanity were less, it could not answer the puipose of 
salutary discipline. Unsatisfactory as it is, its pleasures are 
still too apt to corrupt our hearts. 'How fat-il then must 
the consequences have been, had it yielded us more com- 
plete enjoyment i If, with all its troubles, we nre in danger 
of being too much attached to it, how entirely would it 
have seduced our affections, if no troubles had been mingled 
-with its pleasures ? 

In seasons of distress or ctiffi ulty, to abandon ourselves 
^to dejection, carries no mark of a great or w/>itfay mind. 
Instead of sinking under trouble, and dechting " that his 
soul is weary of life," it becomes a wise and a good maUf 
in the evil day, with firmness to maintain his post ; to bear 
*^up against the storm ; to have recourse to those advant;^gas 
which, in the worst of times, are always Irft to integrity 
;^nd virtue ; and never to give up the hope that better days 
inay yet arise. •» 

How many young persons have at first set out In the worlg 
with excellent dispositions of heart ; geaeroiusy charitabbt, 
N find 
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and hamane ; kind to their friends, and amiable among; -^ 
with whom they had intercourse ! and jet, how often have 
we seen all those fair appearances unhappily blasted in the 
progress of life, merely through the inHaence of loose and 
corrupting pleasures, and those Tery persons who promised 
joiice to be blessings to. the world, sunk do»rn« in the end, to 
be the burden and nuisance of society I 

The most common • propensity of mankind, is, to store 
futurity jwitfa whatever is agreeable to them ;- especially m 
those periods of life, when imagination is. lively, and hope 
is ardent. Looking forward to the > year now bef^inning, 
they are ready to promise themselves omefa,* from the 
foundations of prosperity which.they have laid ; from the 
friendships and connections which they have secured ; and 
from the plansofcondnct. which they have formed. AJnt i 
how deceitful do all. these dreams of happiness often prove ! 
jWhile many are saying in secret to their hearts, <* To mor- 
row shall be as this day, and more abundantly,*' we^ are 
43bliged in return to say to them ; " Boast not yourselves ^f 
tomorrow ; for you know not what a day may bring forth P* 
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SECT40N.I. 

No-rank or possesmns can make ibe gtiiliy mind hofpy. 



D. 



' lONYSIUS, the tyrant of Sicily, was far from bfl« 
Ing happy, though he possessed great riches, and' all the 
pleasuresfwhich wealth and power cpuld procure. Damocles, 
one of his flatterers, dec^ive^ by these specious appearances 
ef happpess, took occasion to compliment him on the ex- 
tent of hts. power, bis tr^a^ures, and royal magnificence ; 
and declared that no monarch had ever jbeen greater or 
liappier thanJDionysius. *S.Hast -thou a mind^amocles," 
jiays the.king, <' to taste this happiness j and to know, by 
experience, what the enjoyments are, of which thou hast so 
b an idea V* Damocles, with joy accepted the o^r. 
King order^ that a royal banquet should be pr^par^^ 

and 
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aW^ ^Ided lofa, covered with rich embi-oidery placed fo? 
h?s favorite. Side boards, loaded with gold and silver 
pi^tQ of iinxnense valur were artanged in the apartment. 
Pages of cxtraordinarj beioty wereordered to attend his 
table, and to obcf hiscoromaads with the utmost readinessi 
and the most profooixd submission. Fragrant '^eintments, 
chaplets of flcrwcrs, and rich pei fumes, were added to the , 
entertainment.^ The table was loaded with thi most exqui- 
altc delrcacies of i;very kind. Damocfes, intoxicated with 
pleasiure, fancied himself amongst superior beings. But ia 
the midst of all this happiness, as he lay indulging himself 
in state, he sees let down from the cciJing,'^ exactly over h!» 
head, a glittering ^word bung^by a single hairt The sight 
of impending destroctioa put a speedy^ end to his joy and 
revelling.. The pomp of his attendances^ glitter of 
the carved plate, and the delicacy tf the viands, cease to af* 
ford him any pleasure. He dreads to stretch forth his hand 
to^ the table.i He throws oflF the garland of roses. He hast- 
ens to remov^^ from his dangerous situation ; and earnestly 
entfeats the kmg lb restore him to his former humble con- 
dttion, having no desire ta enjoy aay longer a Jiappiness so 
terrible. 

By this device Dionysius intimated to Damocles, how 
miserable he was in the midst of all his treasures ; and in 
possession of aU the honors and enjoyments which royalty 
could bestow. ricMo. 

SJSCTION n. 
Chngf of external condition often adverse to virtue. > 
In the days of Joram king of Israel, flourished the 
prophet Elisba. His character was so eminent, and his 
fame so widely spread, that Benhadad the kiiftg of Syria, 
though an idolalor, sent to consult him, conccining the issue 
of a distemper which threatened his life. The messenger 
employed on this occasion was Hazael, who appears to have 
bcch one of ^he princes or chief men, of the Syrian court. 
Charged with rich gifts from the king, he presents himself 
before the prophet ; and accosts him in terms of the high- 
est respect. During the* conference which they held to- 
gether, Elisha fixed his eye steadfastly on the countenance- 
of Hazael ; and discerning, by a prophetic spirit, his future 
tyranny and cruelty ,he could not contain himself from burst- - 
tDg into a flood of tears. When Hazael, in surprise, in- 
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q.ui^ed into the cause of this sudden emotion, the. ptt^pim- 
plainly informed hina of the crimes and barbarities, which 
he foresaw th-«)t he. would afterwards commit. The soul of • 
Hazaei abhorred, at this timc» the thoughts' of crueUy. Uo- 
corrupted, as yet, by ambition or greatness, his indignation 
rose at being thought capable of such savage actions as the 
prophet had mentioned ;and, with much warmth,he replies ; 
•( But what ? is thy servant a dog, that he should do thit 
great thing s? Elisha makes no return, bm to point cui a 
remari^able change, which, was to t^ke place iu hi» condi- 
tion ; *^ The Lord hath shown me, that thou shalt be king 
ever Syria/' In course of time all that had been predicted 
came to pass* Haz lel ascended the throne, ancT ambition 
took possession of his heart ** He smote the children of > 
Israel in^aU their coasts. He oppressed them during all the. 
days of king J^hoahaa :" and* from what is4eft on record 
cf his actions, he plainly appears to have proved, what the 
l^rophet foresaw him to.be, a^maa of violencet cmeltyy and 
blood. 

In this passage of bistoryi an object is presented^ which . 
deserves our serious attention. We behold a man who, in 
one state of life, could not look upon certain crimes with- 
out surprise and horror ; who knew so little of himself, as - 
to believe \i lmposi»ible for him ever to be concerned in com- 
mitting them ; that same man by a change of ^onditioUf 
and an"UT«guaided state of mind, transformed in alibis sen« 
timents^ and as he rose in greatness, rising also in guilt ; 
till at last he completed ihatvvhcle character of iniqnity^.. 
, which h^ once detested. sLAiti. 

SECTION III. 

Ortogrul ; cr^ the vajiity of riches. 
As Ortopfiul of Basa, was one day wandering along the- 
streets of B^gdat, musing, on the varieties of merchandise 
which the shops offered to his view 5 and observing the dif- 
ferent occupations which busied the multitudes on every sidci 
he was awakened from the tranquility of meditation, by a 
crowd that obstructed his passage. He raised his eyes» and . 
saw the chief vizier, who, having returned from the divani . 
was entering his palace. ^ 

OrtogruL mingled with the attendants ; and being sup- 
sed to have some petition for the vizier, was permitted 
nter^ He surveyed the spaciousness of the apartments, . 

admired . 
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adtiifrefd the waHs^haog with golden tapestry, and tfie fioorr 
covered #ith silken carpets ; and despised the simple neat* 
ness of his own little habttatron; 

'* Surely/' said he to himself, <* thi» palaee is the se^t of 

bapptness ; where pleasure succeeds to pleasure, and dis-^ * 

eonteat and sorrow can have no iidmission. Whatever 

nature has provided for the delight of sense, is here spread 

forth to be enjoyed. What can mortals hope or imagincr 

which the master of this palace has not obtained ? The 

dishes of luxury cover his tai>Ie ; the voice of harmony 

lulls him^ in his^ bowers r he brdlthes the fragrance of the^ 

groves of Java, and sleeps upon the dnwn of the cygnctflp 

of Ganges. He^ speaks^ and his mandate is obeyed ; he' 

wishes, and his wish is gratified ; all whom he sees obey- 

him, and all whom he heais flatter him. How different 

Ortogrul, is thy^ condition, who art doomed to the per>^ 

petoal torments of unsatisfied desire; and who hast nty 

amusement iR4hy power, that can^^withhold thee from thy 

own reflections ! They tell thee that thou art wise $ btt^ 

what does wisdom avail with poverty ? None will fktteF- 

the poor ) and the wise have very little power of flatter* 

ing themselves. That man is surely the most wretched of 

the sons of wretchedness, who lives with his own faults and 

follies always before him ;jind who has none to reconcile him 

to himself by praise and veneiaiion. I have long sought* 

content, and have not^found it ; I will from this moment* 

endeavor to be rich.'* 

Full of his newTesolution, he shut himself in his cham*'- 
ber for six months, to deliberate how he should grow rich*' 
He sometimes purposed to offer himself as a counsellor to' 
one of the kings in India ; aad sometimes rosolved to dig' 
for diamonds in the mines of Golconda. One day, afrer< 
some hours passed in violent fluctuation of opinion, sleep 
inisensibly seized him in his chair. He dreamed that h&" 
was ranging a desert country,^ in search of some one that 
might teach him to grow rich \ and as he stood on the 
top of a hill, shaded with cyptess^ in doubt whither ttf 
direct his steps, his father appeared on a sudden standing 
before him. H Ortogruh'* sard the old man, •• I know 
thy perplexity ; Hntn to thy father ; turn thine eye on the 
opposite mountain.'' Ortogrul looked, and saw a torrent 
tumbling down the rocks, roaring with the noise of thun** A 
i»i and scatteiing its foam on the impeading, woods» ■ 
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<»'Now," said his father, << behold the valley that lies ht" 
tween the hills." Ortogral looked^ and espied a little well» 
out of which issaed a small rivulet. '* Tell me now/* said 
bis father» " dost thou wish for sudden affluence, that may- 
pour upon thee like the mountain torrent ; or for a slow 
and gradual increase, resembling the rill gliding from the 
well ?" «« Let me be quickly 'rich," said Ortogrul ; « let 
the golden stream be quick and violent." *^ Look round 
thee," said his father, <* once again." Ortogrul, looked* 
and perceived the channel of the torrent dry and dusty ; 
but following the rivulet from the well, he traced it to a 
wide l»ke, which tht supply, slow and constant, kep( always 
full. He awoke and determined to grow rich by silent pro- 
fit, and persevering industry. 

Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in merchandise ; 
and in twenty years purchased lands, on which he raised 
a house, equal in sumptuousoess to that of the vizier, to 
which he invited all the ministers of pleasure, expecting to 
enjoy all the felicity which he had imagined riches able to 
afford. Leisure soon made him weary of himself, and he 
longed to be persuaded that he was great and happy*. 
He was courteous and liberal \ he gave all that approach* 
ed him hopes of pleasing him, and all who should please 
him, hopes of being rewarded. Every art of praise was 
tried, and every souice of adulatory fiction was exhausted. 
Ortogrul heard his flatterers without delight, because he 
found himself unable to believe them.^ His own heart told 
him its frailties ; his own understanding . reproached htm 
with his faults. << How long," said he, with a deep, sigh, 
**have I been laboring in vain to amass, wealth, which at 
last is useless ! Let no man hereafter wish to be rich, who 
is already too wise to be flattered I" dis. joaNsan^ 
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SECTION IV. 

Lady Jane Gray. 

^ HIS excellent personage was descended from ibe- 
eOyal Line of Englandby both her parents. 
She was (Carefully edueatedln the principles of the R6> 

forjnation % . 
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formation $ and her wisdom and virtue rendered her a shin- 
ing example to her sex. Bat it was her lot to continue only 
a short period 00 this stage of being ; for» ia early life» she 
fell a sacrifice to the wild ambition of the Duke of North- 
unaberland ; who promoted a marriage between her and his 
SOD) Lord Guilford Dudley ; and raised her to the thVone of 
JBagland in opposition to the rights of Mary and Elizabeth. 
At the time of their marriage, she was only abont eighteen 
years of age, and her husband was also very young : a sea- 
son of life very unequal to oppose the interested views of 
artful and aspiring tnen ; who, instead of exposing them to 
danger, should have been the protectors of their innocence- 
aiid youth. 

This extraordinary youngs person, besides the solid en- 
dowments of piety and vircue, possessed the most engaging 
disposition, the most accomplished parts ; and being of an 
equal age with king Edward VI, she had received all her 
education with him, and s^med even to possess a greater 
facility in acquiring every part of manly and classical litera- 
ture. She had attained a knowledge of the Roman and 
Greek languages, as well as of several modern tongues ; had 
passed most of her time in an application- to learning \ and 
expressed a great indifference ior other occupations and 
amusements usual with her sex and station. Roger Ascham* 
tutor to the Lady Elizabeth, having at one time paid her a 
visit, he found her employed in reading Pkto, while the rest 
of the family were engaged in a party of hunting in the 
park ; and upon his admiring the singularity of her choice, 
she told him, that she "received more pleasure from that 
author, than- the others couid reap from all thetr sport and 
gaiety."— Her heart, replete with this love of literature and 
serious studies, and with tenderness towards her husband, 
who was deserving of keraffcction, had/never opened itself' 
to the flattering allurements of ambition ; and the informa* 
tlon of her advancement -to the throne was by no means a- 
gf eeable to hen She even refused to accept of the crown ; 
pleaded the preferable right of the two princesses ; expressed 
her dread of the consequences attending an enterprise so dan* 
gerous, not to say so criminal ; and desired to remain in 
that private station in which she was born. Overcome at 
IftBt with the entreaties^ rather than reasons, of her father 
and father-in-law, and, above all; of her husband, she sub- 
mitted ta thchhA iU» and w^ gtievaikd on to relinquish her : 
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owo jadgment. But her eldvaiion was of very short conrmii^^ 
ance. The nation declared for Queen Mar]r ; aod the Ladjp 
Jaoerafter wearing the vain pageantry of a crown during teir 
days, retorned to a private life, with much fnore satisfaction 
than she felt'when the royalty was tendered to her. 

Qjieen Miiry, who appears to have been incapable of 
generosity or clemency,- determined to remove^evcf y person, 
from whom the least danger could be apprehended. Warn- 
ing was, therefore, given the Lady Jaoe to preparefbr death •^ 
a doom which she had expected, and which the innocence of' 
her life, as well as the misfortunes to which" she had been 
exposed, rendered no unwelcome news to her. The (^eenV 
bigotted zeal, under color of tender mercy to the prisoner ^s^ 
soul, induced her to secid priests, who molested her with 
perpetual disputation ; and even a reprieve of three days- 
was granted her,tn hopes that she would be persuaded,during 
that time, to pay, by a time^ conversion to Popery, some- 
regard to her eternal welfare. The Lady Jane bad pre- 
sence of mind, in those melancfaolly circumstances, iiotonly 
to defend her religion by^oKd arguments, but also to wfite 
a letter to her sister in the Greek language j in which, be-' 
sides sending her a copy of the Scriptures in that tongue, 
jtj^t exhorted her to maintain, in every fortune, a like steady^ 
perseverance. On the day of her execution^ her husband, 
Lord Guilford, desired permission to see her; but' she te* 
fcrsed her consent, and sent him word, that the tenderness of 
their parting ;Would overcome -tthe fortitude of both \ and 
would too much unbend their minds for that constancy^ 
which their approaching end required of {hem.-— Their sepa-* 
ration, she said, would be only for a moment^ and they^^ 
would soon rejoin each other tn^a scenes where their affec- 
tions would be forever united ; and where death, disappoint- 
ment, and misfortunes, could no^ loogenhave^access lo themr' 
or disturb their eternal felicity.' 

It had been inttfided to execute the Lady Jane and Lord* 
Guilford together on the' same scafibld, it Tower-hill ; but' 
the council, dreading the compassion of the people for their« 
youth, beauty, innocence, and noble bhrth, changed their or- 
ders,, and gave directions^hat she should be beheaded within 
the verge of the Tower. She saw her husband led to exe- 
cution ; and having given him from the window some tokea^ 
her remembrance, she waited with tranquility till her own- 
pointed hour should bring her. to a like facc« She^«6» 
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taw his headless body carried back tn a cart ; and focmd ber* 
felf more confirmed by the teports» which she heard of the 
; constancy of bis end» than shaken by so teoder and nseUn- 
tholiy a spectacle. Sir John Gage, constable of ihe Tower» 
vrhen he led hei to execotton» desired her to bestow on hiuv 
some scnail present, which he might ktcp as a peipet-Ual 
iriemorial of her. She gave hirri her t«iblebooky in which - 
she had just wijtten three sentences, on seeing her husband'! 
dead be<iy ; one in Greek, another in Latin, a third ia 
English. The purport of them was, *' that human justice 
wa^ against his^body, but the Divine Mercy would be favor* 
able to his soul ; and that if her fault deserved pimtshmentf 
her youth) at least, and her imprudencey were worthy of 
excuse; and that God and posterityi she trnsteu, wouldihow 
hty favor.*' On the scafibld, she made a speech to the by- 
standers, in which the mildness of her disposition led her to 
take the blame entirely on herself, without uttering one com* 
plaint against the seventy vrith which she had been treated. 
She said, that her offence was, not having lard her hand upoi^ 
the crown, but dot reje.cttng it vith sufficient constancy : that 
she bad less erred through ambition than thrcogh reverence 
to her paients, v^hom she h^d been taught to^fespect and 
obey : that sh2 willingly received death, as the only satisfac- 
tion .which she could now make to the iijured state ; and 
though her infringement of the laws had been constrained^ . 
she would show,by her voluntary submission to their sentence, 
that she was desirous to atone for that disobedience, into 
which too much filial piety had betrayed her : that she had 
justly deserved this punishment for being made the instru.- 
ment, (hough the unwilling iifstrnment, of the ambition of 
dtheri i' and thai the story of her life* she hoped, might at 
least be usefol, by proving that innocence excuses not great 
misdeeds, if they tend any way to the destructbn of the com* 
ihonwealth.- After uttering these words, she caosed her- 
self to be disrobed by her women, and with a steady, serene* 
countenance submitted herself, to the executioner. 
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SECTION V; 

The Bill of. Science. I 

t 

N that season of tbe ye«f i when the serenity of the ] 
ticy, the various fruits iK'hich cover iht ground, the discol* ( 
oured foilage of the uees, and all-ifae sweety hut fading graces 
•f inspiring autuntn* open the- mind to benevolencey and 
dispose it for cont€fiiplatlon>. i was wandering in a beautiful 
and romantic country, tUl curiosity began to eive way to 
weariness ; and I sat down on ihe fr»gmenc ofk rock over« 
grown with moss ; where the rustling of "the falling leaves^ 
tbe dashing: of waters^ and^he hum of tht dktant city> 
soothed my mind into the most perfect tranquIHty ; and 
sleep insensibly stole upon me» as I was indulgrag the agree« 
able reveriesy which the objects around noe -naturally in- 
spired. ' 

I immediately found myself in a^^ast ext^ded plain* !» 
the ciddle of which arose a mountain higher ihan I had> 
before any coaceptioa of*- It was covered with a multitude 
of people^ chiefly youth $ many of whom pressed forwards, 
with the liveliest expression of ardour in-their countenanccK 
though the way was in many places steep and difficuki I 
observed, that those who ha4 but juM begun to -climb the* 
bill| thought themselves not far from the top ;.buc as tbey^ 
proceeded, new hills were continually lisiag to their- view |. 
and ihe^ summit of the highest they could before discerns 
seemed but the foot of another^ till the mountain at length, 
appeared to lose itself in th^ clouds. As I was gassing on« 
these things with astonishment, a friendly instructor sudden*' 
ly appeared : " The mountain before thee," said he, •* is the 
Hill of Science. On* the top i& the temple of Truths whosor 
hijad is above the clouds, and a^v^il of: pure light -covers* 
her face. Observe the progress of iier votaries ;. be sikntt 
and. attentive." 

After I had noticed a variety of objects, I turned my 
eye towards the multitudes who were climbing the steep 
ascent ; and observed amongst them a youth of a lively 
lookf a piercing eye, and something fiery and irregular in 
all his motions. His name was Oebius; He darted like 
n eagle up the, mountain > and left his companions gazing 

afut ■ 
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«ftet^in with envy and admiration : but bis progrcst wffs 
«nequal» and- Interrupted by a thousand caprices. When 
Pleasure warbled in the valley^ h« mingled ib her train* 
When Pride beckoned towards the precipice, he ventured 
to the tottering edge. He delighted in devious and un- 
tried paths ; and. made so many excursions from the road 
that his feebler companions often outstripped btm* I ob« 
served that the muses beheld, him with partiality ; but 
Truth often frowned, and tur^ied andeher face. While 
Genius was thus wasting hls^trength in eccentric Hights^ 
I saw a person of a very difiertfit appearance, named Ap. 
plication. He crept along with a slow and unremitting 
pace, his eyes fixed on the top of the mountain, patiently 
removing every stone that obstcActed his way, till he saw 
most of those, below^ him, wiio had at first derided his 
slow and teilsome progress. Indeed,^ there weie few who 
ascended the hill withvequal, andunmterrupted steadiness ; 
► for, beside the difficulties^ of the way, they were continually 
solicited to -turn aside, by a. numerous crowd of appetites^ 
passions, and pleasures, whose importuntty, .when once 
complied* with, -they became^less and less able to resist : and 
though they often returned to the path, the asperities of tte 
i;oad were more severely felt ; the-hill appeared more steep 
and rugged ; the fruits which were wholesome and refresh- 
ing, seemed harsh and ill:tas(ed ; their sight grew dim; 
and their feet triptat every little obstruction. 

I saw, with some surprise that the muses, whose busi^ 
nesa was. to cheer and encourage ^hose who were totltt^ 
up the ascent, would often sing in the bowers of pleasure, 
\ and accompany those who .were enticed ^way at the call 
of the Paisions. They accompanied them^however, but a 
little way ; and always forsook them when they lost sight 
of the htll. The tyrants then doubled their chains upon 
ihe unhappy captives ; and led them away, without resist- 
ancci to the. cells of Jgnorance, or the mansions of Mis* 
try. Amongst the innuiaerable seducers, who were en- 
deavoring to draw away the votaries of Troth from the 
path of science, there was one, so Kttle formidable in her 
appearance and. so- gentle and languid in her attempts, 
that I should scarcely have taken notice of her, but for 
the numbers she had imperceptibly loaded with her chains, 
indolence, (for so she was called,) far from proceeding to 
9pen bosiilitiesi did npt attempt to tsm their feet out (^ 

the 
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the path) but co^itcntcd bcrsclLwith rstardtng tfaeir pro- 
. grcss ; aod th^ purpose she could not force them to aban- 
doOf she perauaded thezxi to delay. Her touch had a 
power Hke that of the torpedo which withered the strength 
• of those who came within its iivfluence. Her unhappy 
captii^es still -turned their faces towards the temple, and 
always hoped to arrive there ;^but the ground seemed to 
slide from beneath their feet» and they found themselves 
at the bottom, before they suspected they had changed 
their place. The placid serenity, which at firs^ appeared 
in their countentnc^i changed by degrees into a melan« 
.choUy laogor, which was tinged with deeper and deeper 
gloom, as they glided down the stream df Insignificance ; 
a dark and sluggish waler» which is curled by no breeze, 
and enlivened by no nuirmer, till it fallst into a dead sea, 
whilMf startled passengers are awakened by the shock and 
the next moment buried in the gulf of Oblivion. ^ 

Of all the unhappy deserters from' the paths of Science, 
none seemed less able to return than the followers of Indo* 
lence. the captives of Appetite and Passion could often 
seize the moment when their tyrants were languid or asleep, 
to escape from their enchantment f but the dominion of In- 
^dolence was constant and unremitted $ and seldom resisted) 
till resistance was in vain. 

After contemplating these things, I turned my eyes to- 
wards the top of the mountain, where the air was always 
pute and exhilarating, the path shaded with Uurels and other 
ever-greens, and the effulgence which beamed from the 
wface of Science seemea to shed a glory round her votaries. 
Happy, said I) are they who arepermitted to ascend the 
.mountain !— But while 1 was pronouncing this exclamatloii, 
with uncommon ardor, I saw^ standing beside me, a form 
of diviner featuresi and a more benign radiance' ^^Happter,'' 
-said she, ** arc they whom Virtue conducts to the mansions 
of Content i" •« What," said I," doc» Virtue thea reside in 
the yak?" *• I am found," said she, **in the vale, andl 
' iUucninate the mountain* I cheer the cottager at his toili 
and inspire the sage at his meditation. I mingle in the 
crowd of cities, and bless the hermit in his cell* I have ft ' 
temple in every heart that owns my influence $ and to him 
that wishes for me, I am already present. Science may 
vaise thee to eminence, but I alone can guide thee to felicity !" 
While viitue was th^s speakings I stretched oat my arnui 

towards 
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9€owar4t- her»>^tth a^ vehanence which hrtlkt Wlf ikimber. 

JTht chill dews were falling araoad IPC» and the shades rf 

.«veoiiig stretched over ihe-mdscape* I hastenedbooeward; 

. «mdrc«igiied the night > to siiaoae aoid AMditaciolu 4f<»jr. 
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SECTION VI. 

"The journey ^ a day ; apiclwt of human ^. 



Oi 



_ 'BIDAH» thesoQ^dif Abeasiaa« left Ihc earaTansem 
i^fcarlftn the morning, and parsoed his journey ihroagh the 
^plains of Indostan« He was fresh and vigorooswtth rest?; 
vbe was animated with hope ; he was incited by desire ; he 
1 walked swifdf forward over the vallies* and saw the hiHs 
.^adnally rising before bica* As b^^passed along, bis ears 
r were delighted wi^ the momii^ Sdng of the bird of para- 
«dise«; he was^fanned bf the last ^aturs of the sinking breeze^ 

and sprinkled with dew by groTes of spicet. He some- 
^times contemplaud the towering height of the oak, monarch 
.^f the hills. I and sometimes caught ^be gentle fragance of 
4^ the primrose, eldest daughter of the spring; all his senses 
'Were gratified, and all aare was banished from bis heart. 

Thus he went on, till the sun approached his meridiaflf 

vond the increasing heat preyed 4]pon his -strength t he then 

' 1. looked round about him for some more commodious path, 

.He saw, on his right handr« groves that seemed to wave 

its diades as a sign of invitation i he entered it, and found 

the coolness^and verdure irresistably pleasant. He did not« 
.however, forget whither he was travelling ; but" found ^ 

narrow way bordered with Jowers, which appeared to have 
.the same^irection with the maiu'readi and was pleased, 
« tbatf by this happy experimentr ha haft found means to unite 
. pleasure with business, and to gainrihe rewards of diligence 
r without suffeaing its fatig^ies. ^^ therefore, still continued 

to walk for a time,-wiihout the least remission of his ardor, 
r except that he wafr sometimes tempted to stop by the music of 
vthe birds, which the heat had assembled in the shade ; and 
.^om^times amused himself with plucking; the flowers that 
^covered the banks en either sidci or the frniiatbat buj^ uper 
^ 4lie 
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. the brftodiei. M l^t, thegr^o, path begaato 4rdfoe4ipo9 
^Its first tendeocyy and to wind among hilh and . thickett, 
^cooled with fountains, and morinufing wiih wateifalit. 
Here Obidah paused for a timei and began to consider 
whether it were longer safe to forMjfke the.lnowa and com- 
■mon track ; but reqiembertng that the heat was now in itn 

Eeatest VipleQ^ei and that the plain ^as dustf and pneYe^a 
resolved to pursue the<new path, which he supposed on^ 
to make a few n^^anders, j(n confpliance with the varieties 
of the groundf and to end at last in the^commpn road. 

^Havfng thus calmed bis solici|ude» he renewed bis pae^ 
ibbogb oe.f iispccted that, he Was not gaining ground. Th)a 
nneasioesi of his mind inclined him ,to lay 4^ old on cverj 
Wm ot^ect. and give way to ev.ery sensation tliatmiglk 
sootk 6r divert hini. He Uitened to everf echo i hft 
.anouotedeveryhill fora fresh prospect $ >e turned aside 
to every caicade I and p1es|sed faiinself with tracing the 
course pf a gentle riy^er that rolled among the trees*' an4 
watered a Jarge region with innumerable* circumvolation^ 
In these amuiemenu, the hours passed away uoaceqnnted j 
yoM deviations had perplexed bit memot^yi and he knew 
^not tQ)Rrard.8 tvhat point toxtraveh He stood peoiive and 
confuted, afraid to go forward lest he should go wrongp 
jet conscious that the time of loitering w]^s bow pas(. 
While he was ^os tortured with .tmcertaintf i tlie sky was 
overspread witn clpudi i the day vanished irora before 
him } and a sudden tempest gathered round -his Jiead. Jie 
|ras now roused by his danger to a ,^utck and pain&il re** 
inembranee of .his folly ; he now saw how Jiapf^oesi is lost 
when ease is consulted i be lamented the onmanly impa? 
jdence that prompted him to seek shelter jn thejgrovc ; ai^i 
despised Uie petty curjoslty that led him on from triQe to 
trifle. While he was thus reflecting, the air ^ew Uackerj 
and a clap of thunder broke his meditation. 

He now'resolved to do what yet remained in his poweTt 
jto fread back the ground which he had p9»ied, and try tp 
find some issue where the wood might open into the plain* 
lie prostrated Jiimself on the ground, and eommended hii 
Itfe to the {«ord of Nature. He rose with confidence and 
tranquility, and pi;essed on with resolution. The beasta 6t 
the desert were in motion, and on every hand Mre heard 
the mingled howls of rage and fear, and ravage and t^* 
niradon. ^ tjjie Jbcjrxoi^ ^ daiifaie^s .^tflid raitod^ aiir- 
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nvAded hiiii ; tA« windt xoarM lA ihe wbodt ; aad the 
lorrencs^ cambled from the biUt. 

Tbw forlorn add disttcsaedft ht wandered through tbe^ 
i#Hd, without khowing^ whither he was gpingt or whethei^ 
tiib was tf^ery moment drawing nitarer i6 safStj^ or to de« 
sfrtfctioil. At lengfcli not fear but labor began to over- 
cbme hffii ihii breath grew shorty and his kheea trtmUed ; ' 
a^d'h«'waron the point of lyiog do^tx in rcsigiation to^ 
hrts fate^ when he beheld, thi^ogh the brambles thie glim -» 
naer of a taper. He advanced towards the light ; and 
^diof^ that ir^proceeded from the'cottage of a hermiti be' 
clilled humbly at the door; and obtained admiision.' The' 
old nan set before farm sndi provisions as He bad collected, 
for hisBsetfi oir whiob Otfidali fed wkH eaj^erndu Sifad grat^ 

When tbcfftpastVas over,' << Tell me," said the hermili> 
^ by whn chance thou hast been broQ^t hither I I have'^ 
Keeii now twenty years an inhabitaot of the wilderness^ ixr; 
which I never saw a main before." Obidab then related' 
At :occ M l c nies of fais joomqy> Wtthout any coifcealniekit or 
IKiUaiibn. . 

^ Son," said the herniit; « let the enors and follies, the 
dangers and escape of this day, sihk deep into thy heart. 
I&member; my sooi'that hnttan fife is the journey oJF a day. 
"Wt rise in the morning of youth, full of vigor and foU of ex- 
pectation I we set forward with spirit and hope, with gaiety 
add With diligence, and travel^os a whil^ in the- direct road 
of piety towards t&e mansions of rest. lid a short tfmrwe 
xvmit oof fervdr, and endeavor-to find some mitigation of 
our duty, and some moirtfeasy^ meant of obtaining t)ie same 
end. We then relax our vigor, and resolve no longer 10 
hi ten ifitd with crimes at a distance $ but rdy upon our 
own constancy, an^ venture to approach what we resolve 
never to touch. We' thus enter the bowers of ease, and 
rtlpose in the shades of security. Here the heart softens,- 
and vigibmee subsides y ^^. >i^ ihen willing to inquire 
whether another advance cannot be made, and whether we 
utay not# at least, turn oor eyes upon the gardens of plea* 
sure. We approach them with scruple and hesitation ; we 
enter them, but enter timorous and trembling ;%nd always 
hope to pass through thein without loj»ing the rbad of vir* 
tue, which, for a whilci we keep in our sight,' and to which 
we purpose to rettm. But temptation succeeds temptation. 
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aad out conplitiict prepared us for anothtr ; ^we in tHti^ 
\owk the happineu of inDOceocci and solace our disquiet wich^ 
•tiisaal gratifieationt. Bf decre«% we let faU the remem- 
bniQce of our origiiial iottotieiH and q^it the only adeqaate^ 
d^let of r ationaldtsm* W« entaagU ourteWes ia-bosinesaf . 
intnerge ousteW«s ia* ItMnryf and rove throii§bt]^e labj- 
r^iothi of inconstancy 4 till thedarkaessMof-old age begim t»' 
intade os, and disease and anniety obstruct oav^waj. We 
tbenjook«back<apoo onr live* with hotror» wttlvsoriFowi witk . 
repentance 1 and wishy bnt*too often Tatniy wish, shat we 
bad not forsaken the wayi of »Tirc«e. Happy^re ihey, 097 
son,* who shall learn froo^ thy esample» not te despair ;. but- 
^alk>rM)ember9 thatr thoogh tbt^dayJa^past^ and their- 
strength is wasted, there yet remains sone effort to be made t-. 
that reformation is never hopeless, nor shicere eodeavora- 
ever unassisted^; ibatthe wanderer ouy at. length return 
after «ll bis errors itand that he wJjo knfiores. strength and 
courage from above, shall- find danger and difficulty give- 
way More him, Q> now, my son^ tothy repose ;. coaowit^ 
thyself to the cart of Omnipotence ; and when the morning*^, 
tills ajgaio to toil, begin anew thy journey and thy life.** 



LESSON xxxvm. 

lUDACTIG PlECESr/ 
MOTION I* 

THiniportancii ofa^^jod educatiok.-i . 

X' CONSIDER^ buman^sotti, without edueationrL 
li&e marble in the quarry ; which shews none of its inherent 
beauties, until the^kill o£'th» polisher fetches out the col* 
ors, makes the surface diine, and discovers every ornamental 
cloud, spot, and vetih that runs through the. body .of it, 
Education, after the same manner, when it works-«pon a 
noble mind, draws out^ to view .every iatent virtue and per* 
fection, which without such helps^^. are neves able* to make 
Heir appearance^^ 
If my xeader wilLgivcrm^ leave to chengethe aUusjour 

so 
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so sooti Dpon Kiiii» I shall make use of the sine ioiUiQce to 

iUuatt Site the force of vducaibot which Aristotle has broaght 

to explain his dootrine of suhstantial forms; vhea he ceils 

tt^ that a SUtae lies hid in a blpclr of marble ; and that the 

aura of the statuary only clears away the super^oos mattery^ 

and removes the rubbish. The figure is in the stooe« and 

the scnlpt^r only finds it. What sculpture is to a block of 

m arblcji education is to a human soul. Thf phHosopher i the 

saint, or the heroi the wise, the good, or the grfeat man, verf 

^ten lies hid'and concealed in a plebeian^ which a proper 

education m^ht have dismterred^ and have brought to 

sight. ^ I' am therrfore much delj^hted with 'vtoding the 

accounts of savage nations i-and with contemplating those 

"virtoes which are wild and uncultivated : to see courage 

essertmg itielf in fierceness, resolcrtion in otetinicyy wisdom 

in cunning, patience in suUenness and despair* 

- Men's passions operate variously, and appear in different 
Idnds of acttODSi according as they are more or less rectified' 
a<id swayed by reason. When one hears of negroes^ who, 
lefpoo the death of their masters, or upon changing their 
saivice^ hang themselves upon the next tree, as it sometimes 
to^pjpens in our American plantations, who can forbear ad« 
mirmg their fidelity, though itexpresses itself in so dreadful' 
a manner ? What m^ight not that savage gieatacss of soul, 
which appears in these poor wretches on many occasions, be^ 
raised to, were it rightly^ culdvated ?- And what colour' 
of excuse cao there be, for the contempt with which we 
treat thw part oF our species s that we sbou^d not put them^ 
upon the common foot of humanity} that we should only^ 
set an insignificant fine upon the man who murders tbem ; 
nay, that we should, as much as in us lies, cut them off> 
from the prospects of happiness in another wdrid, as well as 
in this ; and deny them that which we look u'^onas the^ 
proper means for attaining it i 

It is therefore an unspeakable blessings to he born in those 
parts of the world where wisdom atid knowledge fionrish ;- 
though, it must be confessed, xhirt Mrtf even in these partSr 
seveiaf poor uninstnictecl persotav whp are hut little above^ 
the inbabiitafnts of ibosc nations of which I have been h«re 
speaking ) as those who havc^had the advantages of a mora 
M>erale(iacaitioa,rsse'abOKa.ooe another by several different; , 
dSgrees of perfection* For, to return to our statue in the 
Uock^c»f marl^ we ^ee it sometimes only, be&un to be chip* 
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pcdi •onedinet rough hewn, and tot jott tiEetcHed iiAMli&«: 
man figvre ; ioaetiiiies« we see the man appearing diainetly * 
iai all his limbs and featoses ; fometimes« we find the figure 
wrought up to great elegancy ; .hot. seldom meet with . 
any to which the hand of a Phidias or «,Pc«xiteles could not^ 
gi?e several nioe^touches and finishings*.. juwuotb. 

SECTION IK 

A suspicious temper ih$ source of misery to its possessor* ^ 

Am a suspicious spirit is the source of many crimes and 
calamities in>\ho world* soit ts the spring of certaia misery i 
to the person who indulgea it. His friends- will be few ;:. 
and small will be his comfort in those whom he possesses^' 
Xelieving others to be his enemies, he will of course make: 
them such. Let his caution be ever so greats the asperity^ 
of his thoughts will often breakr.4>ut in his:>behaYior ! and 
in return for suspecting and hattag» be will incur, su^piciott.* 
and hatred. Besides the external evils which he draws upon, 
himself, arising-from alienated friendship^ broken confidcnce»ik 
and open enmity,. the tuspicious temper itself is one of the* 
worst evils whidi any man can suffer. If.*' in all £ear there .. 
is torment/' how miserable must be ht» state who, by living 
in. perpetual jealousy, lives ia perpetual dread ! r Lt)okiog:.. 
vpon hiBBscIf to be surrounded with spies, enenues and de«. 
signing men, he is a stranger to reliance and trust. He: 
knows not to whomto open himself. He dresses his connte<i 
SMuica ia forced «Dtles,~while his heart throbs within from^ 
apprehensions of vecret treachery. Hence fretfillness and iU. 
humor, disgust at tho world,andall.the painful sensations pf^' 
an injtaied and embittetod auttd« 

^ So. numerous, and great are the evtU arising from a sus-' 
{ttcioQS disposition,.that,.jQf the two extremes it Js more eli*? 
gtble to expose/ ourselves to occasional disadvantage fro»a 
thinking too4.wcll.of othess, than to sufiiv cotttinual misery 
by thinkiag al waf 8 ill of>.them... It is better to be^ometimesi 
impoird upon, than oeycc; to trust* ., Safety is purchased at/. 
too deair a rate, when, in ord^^o secure it, we are oUiged 
tabe alwajt clad in armor, and ta4ivei.in perpetual hostilityt 
with our &Uows. This is,.for the eakexif limg, tp deprive* 
ourselves of ^e comfort of life The raa&of caadar-enjoyi, 
Ws situation, whatever it is, with, cheerfulness and peace. 

^'udencc directs his inurcoursc with the mrid-i but ao, 
W bbckri. 
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bkitek sospicioas ba^t his boon of rest. \ Aceattomed to 
vie^RT'the characters of his oeigbbars in the most favorabU^ 
light, he^^is like one who dvells amidst^ those beaotifitl ^ 
acenes of 'tiauire, oo- whioh the -eye rests with . pleasure.. 
Vi^ereas the sQsp!icioii«%> maoi haring his toaagioatioo filled 
with aril the^ sboekfog forma of human falsehood, deceit, and . 
treac'heryy.resembleS' 'die* traveller in the;- wilderness, who* 
discerns no objects around him, but such as ate either dreary^ 
o» terrible ; caverns that open^ serpents that hiss, and beasts^ 
of-? prey that howl. . ajuati^ 
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SECTION III. 

^^^.tnoritficattom of hke greater than those of virtuer 

■ HOUGH no^coaditbii of httman life is free fromv. 
vaeasiness, yet it must be allowed* that the uneasiness be- 
longing to a sinfnl course is far greater, than what attends ^ 
a^course of well doing. If we are weary of the labors -of 
virtue, we may be assured, that the world, wheneyei'.we try^ 
the exchange* will lay upon us a much heavier load. Ic is^ 
the outside only,vof a licentious life, whiehis-gay and smtl* 
tog. Within, it conceals toil«aad trouble, and deadly sor* 
row. For vice poisoos-'humaa^happtness i& the^spring, by ^ 
introducing disorder iato^ the- heart. Those passions which; 
it seems to indulge, it .only feeds with imperfect gratifica- 
tions] and theteby streng»hen$ 4hein .fior pr:eytog, in the. 
end, on their unhappy victims^.' 

^^ It is a great misiake to imaging that the pain of telf de*-- 
nial is confined to virtue^ YHt who follows the world, as^ 
much as he who^ follows Christy. most. M take op his cross j'' 
and to him assuredly, it will prove a more oppressive burf*- 
den., Vice allows^ all oiir?> passions to^ range uticontrolled ; 
and' where each claims to be^ superior, it is impossible to« 
gratify all. The predominant desiiie can only be indulged 
at the ezp^ce of its rival. No^mortifications which virtoer. 
cascts, aie more severe than those which ambition tmposea* 
V|i9^«)^^ ^ moj ptjl49 vfoa iatcresii and oovetousnes^ 
. » ttppjft 
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upon ▼anity. Self denial, tberdTore, I>eleng9» in comi&biri 
to yice and Tirme ; but with this renaarkabie difference^ that 
the passions which virtue requires o« to mortify, it tends t6 
weaken ; whereas, those whidi fiee obliges us to deny, it» 
at the same time strengthens; The uoe diminishes the pant '-^ 
of eelf denial, by modirating^ thr demand of passion ; tber-' 
other increases it, by'rendering those demands'troperioos and 
Tiolent. What distresses, that occttr in the calm life of vir- 
tue, can be compared to those tortures which remorse of^ 
conscience inflicts on the wicked'; to those severe boistlia* 
tions, arising from guilt combined with miBforiunes, which - 
sink them to the dust ; tt> those violent agitations of shatiie 
aud disappotntmenti^hich sometimes drive them to the most 
fatal extremities,and make them abhor their existence i How 
often, in the midst of those disastrous situations, into which • 
their crimes have brought them, have thej execrated the 
seductions of vice ; and, with bitter regret, looked back to 
iha day on whieh they first forsook^ the path of innocence \ 
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SECTION iv; 
0»> Contentments 

CoNTBKTM€NT producM, 10 somt AfeasuYe; aH thos&* 
effects which t)ie alchymist osually ascribes to what he calls ^ 
t^j>hilosophei^s stone ; and if it does not bring riehes, it 
4pe^ the same thing by banishing' the desire of them. If it- 
cannot remove the disquietixdes arising from a man's mind» 
bbdy, or fortiMie, *t makes him eas/ under theitr* It has ' 
indeed a kindly influence on the soul of roan, in respect of' 
every being to whom he stands related. It extinguishes all^ 
raurmuT, repining, snd ingratitudie, towards that Being who 
has allotted him his part to act in this world. It destroys^ 
all inordinate am1>ition, and every tendency to corruptioni 
with regard to the community wherein he is placed. It 
gives sweetness to hisxonversaiton, and aperpettral serenity 
to all his thoughts. 

Amon^ the many methods which might be made use of 

for acquiring this virtue, I shall mention only the two fol< 

lowing. First of all, a maA should always consider how: 

much he has more than he wants ; and secondly, how much' 

loie unhappy he might be than he r^Uy is: 

Firsti a man shcu^ alw^yj ooasid^ botr ttivtih hb^ftas- 

P more- 



Bior« dum he wants. I am-'woDderfoUf ' pkatcd with iho 
rep\y wbicfh ArKtipa»iiisde to oae^' who condoled him npott 
the low of « farn : <* W4if/' said he, <* I have three farms > 
%tUl, and yoirhave.bu^oae MO that I-ooght rather ^to be^ 
afllibted far 7on4h«n 700 lor tne.*' Ok tbecoatrarj^ fool- 
isb men are more apt to consider what they have lo8C» tkaa* 
what the9t4>ossess % and to fix. their eyes vpon those who« 
are richer 'than- themselTes^ rather than on those who are' 
under greater difficiilttes. All the real •pleasnr cs and coa«< 
iwiicncen of life lie in a narrow compau t hni^ it is the htju> 
mox of tnaoktnd to be always lookiagf or ward r »nd strain* 
iqg afacr one who has got the- start of them in wealth and> 
honor. ^ Vox this reason^as none can be'properlj called richf 
who have not more than tbey-wantt tl^re arc few rich men ' 
in 9nj of the politer nations, but among tbe^middk sort o^' 
peop]e» who keep their wishes within their fortunes, and 
nave more wealth than tbey know how to enjoy. Persons^ 
of a higfter rank live in a kind of splendid poverty ; »Dd are 
perpetually wanting* because, instead of acqnteicing inlhe^ 
solid ptesuurer^f life,.th6y endeavor to outvie* one another^ 
\vL ahadowa^ and appearaocesk Men of 'sense^have at all- 
times beheld, witba great deal^of minh, this silly gamrthat^^ 
ia-playing over their heads ; and, by contracting their de*^ 
sires, enjoy all that secret sat4&factton which others are al«< 
Waya in qaest of. The truths is, this ridiculoos chase after 
Imaginary plcasureSf canoot be- sufficiently exposed, as it iM* 
the greas^ source of those evils which generally un^ a W^ • 
ti&n, Iiet a roan's estate be what it may, he is a poor tm^ 
if he does not li«e within it ; and naturally sets hiinself to« 
sale to any one that can give him his price. When Pictacus^ 
after the death of hfs brother, who h^ left^ him a good es« , 
tate, waa.offered a great sum of money by ticking of Lydia^^ 
be thanked him for bis kindness 1 but told him, he had al* 
ready more by half than he knew ^ what to do with. In « 
ikort, oootent is equivalent to weal tb»^ and luxury to poverty ; 
OF, to give.ihe thoughLa more agreeable tuf n, *^ Content is 
natural wealthy" ^ays grates mo which I (ball add, luiury « 
ift-^ artificial poverty* 1 . shall . therefipre recommend to the 
consideration of those*, who are always aiming at supeifiof 
euiaod imaginary enj^ymenti^ and who wiU not be at the 
trouWe of contracting their desires, an excellent saying of 
Kon the philosopher, 'namely, <<that no man has so much - 
agre^as he who endeavors after ibe most happiness/' 
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Itt thtt t^cdttdl pdace, etery ooo OQght to reff^ 1io# mifdf ' 
ttorronh^l^y h« might be, than be^allj ii; — ^Tbe foimer 
coDaideracion took ia alithose, whb are suffii:t«Qtly provided 
wtih the means to naketbemselveteasy^} this regard* socb' 
as actually h> utider soiile pressure or misfortune. Theses 
may receive gie^t allevtatiooy from sBt^h a comparison 9% the 
irohappy person noay make between himself and others ; or 
between the misfbrtoniie which he suflSsrsf and greater mti-^ 
fortoiies which mij^t have beflnUen him.' 

I like the story ofthe honest Dtlichroan,wboapo3i break*^ 
iag his leg by a fall from th^ mainmasti told the staoders by, 
iewas a great mercy that it was not hisn^^ck. To whicb^ 
since I am got into qnotationsi give me leave to add the say- 
ing of an' old philosopher* v^Oy after having invited some' 
of "his friends to dine with him, was ru^d by a person thac" 
eame into the room itt a passion, and threw down the uble' 
that stood before them : «' Every' one," says he^ <« bds his^^ 
ealaniiivy rand bet is a happy mati rhiii i»as no i^reate^ thas 
this/' We find aft ifiitance^ to-r the same puipoie^ in the" 
Mfe of Ddctor Htmmood, written by Kfiibp ^. At tfair' 
good man was tsoobled with a complieatton of distemperf« * 
when be had the gout upon him, be used to thank Old that' 
h was not the stone ; and when he had the stone* th«t he- 
had not both these disteropersi on him at the saaief time. 

I^aimoteoncludethis essay without observing, that there ' 
sever was any system, besides that of Christiaoityt whith 
eoold efiectually prodttte in the mind of mafi the vhtot X"^ 
have been hitherto speaking ofiK - In order to nMke bs con- 
tented with our condition, many of the present phikoeopbtrs 
tell us,!that our discontent only fattrtt ourselves, without beings- 
able to make any alteration in onr citcumstancet ; othenii 
that whatever eirii befalls us is^ derived to us by a £itai oeca« 
sity^ to which superior beings th^^elves are subjebt ; while' 
others, very gravely, tell the man who is miserable, that it W 
necessary he should be so, to keep up the harmony of the 
universe ;- and that the scheme of Providence would be trou- 
bled and* perverted, were he otherwi^^. These, and the like 
considerations » rather silence than satisfy a man. They may 
shpw him that hisdiscontent is unreasonable, but they are by" 
no means sufficient to relieve it. They rather give despair 
ban consolation. In a word, a man might reply to oneof 

ese comforters, as A.ugu8tus did co his^end, who advised 

u not to^grieve for the death of a person whom be lovtd, 

because 
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<bteMst$&tgtiif<oM notScUhhm agtinj ^ It it^fer thjtx 
very reason*'' said the empci^r*'' that I griCYC." 

On the coatrarfttfeiigioii-tiears a moce leader regard to 
hamaa oaturcv /It pref cribies tojcfery miserable mao the 
means of betterbg bis condition rnay* it sl^ov^s bim that 
^earipg his afflictions as he.ongbt to do* «tU natnratlj end 
:in the .rcmotal of tbeai« 4t makes bin^easf bciet becanip 
sit «w_imkc^imijhappy hereafter. 49»iwm* 
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\F all the grQOods..4»f en«f aneng menv^Qperioriigr 

4n rank and fortune is the moft general. $f ence» the m^- 

jigQity which the poor commpnly bear to the riehf M <A' 

.grosstng^io tberoselFes aB the comforts of l(Fc, -Hsnet tt^ 

evil eye with »bidi persons of inferior staiionscrudnlsc ihoie 

twho are above them in rank i and if the|^ approach to that 

rank, their emry Is geaeralfy strc<}geft against snch as arejust 

one 8te{> higher th^ themselves.^ Alas^ 'my friends, all this 

envious disffii^etiidet which agitates the worid» aHtcsfrom* 

deceitful fignrci which imposes on the pnblie view. Falie 

xolors are hong ont : the real state of m«i>ts not what ijt 

^aeems to be. The order of society raqnires a dittinetioa dJF 

jrasjcs to take place ; but in point of happiness all men conie 

nnch nearer to egaality than is commonly imagined \ and 

the ciicnmiUscest wbidfa ftyrm aftf ma^tetial difference of 

(happiness among themt are aot of that nature which r«idien 

.them ^roun<)s di envy. The ^poor man po$sesse$«notj it ii 

crneysomeof the 'conveniences and pleasures of the rich.; 

i^ut» in retunt,he is ftee^ from inany embarrassinentt to which 

»diey are subject. Sy the Jis^ilicity and nniformtty of his 

life, he is delivered fr4m^a< variety of cari;s» wUch jif rphlic 

Ibose irho have^grea.t aj^irs to jpaanage, intricafe plans to 

punne, many el^jes, perhaf^Stto encounter in the|mrmit« 

In the trjsn^nility of his small liabitation, and|«ivate family, 

jie enjoys a^ pea^ 'which is often unknown a| courts. The 

j{rstt$caMoQS jpf tmunt^irtiidi jw Jdwujr the most satis%- 

vtory, 
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lOTfr^are posftssed by htm to tlMir fiiB extent ; and ff1ii^%e 
a stranger to theitfined pleatttres of the wealthy, be is oa- 
«a«qnaiiited also /with thc^ire of-tiir m»4ind by conseqnencei 
'Aeli QO want. His platn meai' satisfies his appetite, with« 
^^elisb, probably^ higher than that of the rich man, wiio sks 
down to his loxnrtoms banqoct. His sleep is move<80Qnd ; 
^is health more firm ; he knows not what spleen, languor 
and sHstletsness are. His accustomed employments or iaboH 
are not more oppressive to himi than the labor of attendance 
on courts and the great, the labors Of dress, the fatigue of 
amosements, the very weight of. idleness, freqaently are to 
^fhe rich. In the mean ^ime, all the beanty of the face cff 
'nature, all the enjoyments of domestic-society, haU the gaiety 
and cheerfulness Ofaoeasy mind, are asoped^to him as 
to those of the highest rank. The splendor of cistioue, the 
sound of titles, the appearances of high respect, are indeed 
soothing for a short time, to die great. But, become fa- 
-eniliar, they are soon forgotten. 'Custom effaces their im- 
pressioot They sisk into the rank of those ordinary things 
^bich daily recur,without raising any sensation of joy.— Let 
•>iis eeas^^ therefore,from looking op with discontent and envy 
to those whom birth or fortune has placed above us. l.ec 
08 adjust the balance of happiness fairly. When we thiiik 
of the enjoy menu we want, we shouLd think, also of the 
troubles from which we *are -free, /if we allow their just 
talue to the comforts>weL possess, we shall find reason to rest 
satisfied, with a very moderate, though not an opulent and 
splendid condition of fortune. Often, did we know the 
whole, we should beinclined>to4>iv the state of those who«i 
^lejtowenvj. ^ ^dUJix* 

Modera/iimm our wifhes recommmSed. 

Ths active mind of man seldom or never rests satisfieJ 

with its present condition, how prosperous soever. 'Origia- 

ally .formed for a wider range of b^cts, for Ji^hlgher spnese 

rof enjoyments, it finds isse^ in eve^y^ifoation of fortonet 

straitened and confined. Sensihle of deficiency in its 

, state, it is ever sending forth the fond desire, the aspiring 

. wish, after something beyond what is enjoyed at^present. 

Hence, that restlessness which prevails so generally amoi^ 

mankind* JSence, that dij|giifB|of^pUa4»res which Aey hate. 

*ricd| 
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Didactic Phcet. l6f 

tri^d % that passten for npveltjr i that ambition of rising to 
some degree of emioeace or felicity, of which they hare 
formed to themselves an indistinct idea. All which m sty 
be considered as indications of a certain native, original^ 
greatness in the human soul} swelling beyond the limits of 
its present condition ; and pwnting to the higher objects for 
which it was made. Happy, if these latent remains of our 
prrimit'ive statCi served to direct our wishes towards their 
proper destination, and to lead us into the path of true 
bliss I 

But in this dark and bewildered state, the aspiring ten« 
dencj of oar nature unfortunately takes an opposite direc- 
tion, and feeds ^ very misplaced ambition. The flattering 
appearances which here present themselves to sense ; the 
distinctions which fortune confers ; the advantages andplea- 
sures which we imagine the world- to he capable «f bestow, 
ing, fill up the ultimate wish of most men. These are the 
objects which engross their solitary musings, and stimulate 
their active labors ; which warm the breasts of the young, 
animate the industry of the middle aged, and often keep 
atii^ the passions of the old, until the very close of life. 

Assuredly, there is nothing unlawful in oar wishing to he 
freed from whatever is disagreeable, and to obtain a fuller 
enjoyment of the comforts of life. Sue when these wishes 
are not tempered by reason, they ^re in danger of precipi- 
tating us into much extravagance and folly. Desires and 
wishes are the first springs of action. When they become 
exorbitant, the whole, character is likely to be tainted. If 
we suffer our fancy to create to Itself worlds of ideal happi- 
ness, we shaU discompose the peace and order of our minds, 
and foment many hurtful passions. Here, then, l^t moder- 
ation begin its reign ; by bringing within reasonable bounds 
the wishes that we form. As soon as they become extrava- 
, gantlet us <:heckthe9i, by proper reflectionst on the falla- 
cious nature of those objects, which the world hangs out to 
jallure desire. 

You have strayed, my friends, from the road which con- 
ducts to felicity ; you have dishonored the native dignity of 
your souls, in allowing your wishes to terminate on nothing 
higher than worldly ideas of greatness or happiness. Your 
Imagination roves in a land of sbadows. Unreal forms de- 
ceive you. , It is no more than a phantom, an illusion of 
tappinessi which attracts your fond admiration \ nay an ilr 
P lasioa 
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^ion of happiaeUf which often conceals aincb real luiseif • 
Do you iinagine» that all are happy, who have atuined 
10 those sammits of distinctions towards .which your wisbei 
aspire \ Alas ! how frecinently has experience &hown, tb^ 
where roses were supposed tobloom, nothing but briers and 
thorns grew ! Reputation, beauty, riches, grander, nay, roy- 
alty itself, would, many a time, have been gladly exchanged 
by the possessors, for that more ^uiet and humble station^ 
wi A which you are now dissatisfied. Wit^ all that is splendid 
and shining in the world, it is decreed that there should mi^ 
many deep shades of woe* On the elevated situations of 
fortune, the great calamities of life chiefly falL There, the 
storm spends its violence, and there, the thunder breaks ^ 
.while, safe and unhurt, the inhabitant of the vale remaios 
below. Retreat, then, from those vain and pernicious ex- 
cursions of extrairagant desire. Satisfy yourselves with what 
js Vational and attainable. Train yonr minds to moderate 
3riew8 of human life, and human happiness* Remember, 
and admire, the wisdom of Agur's petition : '* Remove far 
from me vanity and lies. Give me neither poverty nor 
j-iches. Feed me with food convenient for me : lest I be 
lull, and deny thee ; and say, who is the Lord \ or lest I 
Ate poorj and steal ; and tajse the^ame of my Cod in jatn.^ 



LESSON XL. 

ARGUMENTATIVE PIECES. 
SECTipN I. 

Bap^ms is founded in re,ctitiuk tf cmducf. 



A. 



^LL men ptrsue good, and would be happy, if 
they knew how : not happy for minutes and miierable for 
jhours \ but happy, if possible^ through every part of their 
existence.^ Either, therefore, there is a good of this steady^ 
durable kind, or there is not. If not, then all good must 
be transient and uncertain, and if so, an object of the lowest 
value, which can little deserve our attention or inquiry, 
^m If tbcre be 9 better goody such a good as we are seeking ; 

like 
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Cl^e eiMeryi other thing, it roust be derived from some caase ; 
and that cause most either be exteinal, interna^ or mixed ; 
in as much as, except these three, there is no other possible* 
Now a steadfy durable goody babnot be derived from an ex* 
rernal caiuse ; since ail derived from externals must fluctu- 
ate as tbey fluctuate. Bf the same rule, it cannot be deriv- 
ed from a mixture of the two, because the part which is ex« 
ternal* will proportionablf destroy its essence. What then 
remains but the cause intexnal ? the very cause which we 
have supposed, when we place the sovereign good in mind>' 
•4.is3L rectitude of conduct^ UAtu^i 

SECTION lii 

Virtm man^s highest interesU 

^ ^ i^iNB myself existing upon a little spot, surroundei" 
c^ery way b/ an immense unknown expansion. Where am 
I> I What sort of placer do T inhabit ? 1% it ei«ictly accom- 
modated in every instance to my convenience I Is there no 
e^t:e88 of cold, none of heat, to offend me ? Am I never an* 
^ noyed by animals, either of my own, or a different kind I 
Is every thin^ subservient to me, as though I hafi ordered 
all myself ? No ; nothing lik^e it ; the farthest from it pos- 
sible. The world appears not, then, qriginally made for 
the private convenience of me alone I It does no|. But is 
it not possible so to accommodate it by my own particular 
iftdu^try ? If to accommodate man and beast, heaven and 
earth, if (his be beyond me, it is not possible. What conse- 
quence then follows ; or can there be ^y other than this : 
If I seek an interest of my own detached from that of others, 
I seek an interest which is chimerical, and which can never 
have existence 

How then must I- determine ? Have I no interest at all V 
I^ I have not, tarn stationed here to no purpose But why 
so interest t Can I be contented with none but one separate 
and detached Ms a social interest, joined wkti others, such 
an absurdity as not to be admitted \ The bee, the beaver^ 
anithe tribes of herding aniaials, are sufficient to convince 
me, that the thing is somewhere at least possible. How^^ 
then, am I assured that it is not equally true of roan I Ad- 
mu it ; and what fi>nows ? If ho^ then honor and justice' 
are my interest ; then the whole train of moral virtues are 
my interest ; without some portion of which} not evca- 
Ihievcs can maitttain society. .......Google^^*^' ^ 
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But| farther still ; I stop not here ; I pursue thfs locial 
interest as far as 1 can trace my several relations. I pass 
from mj own stocky mj own neighborhoecl,roy own nation* 
to the whole race of mankind as dispersed' throughout the 
earth. Am I not related to then all| by the mutual aids 
of commsrce, by the general intercourse of arts and ieturs, 
Iby that common nature of which we all participate ! 

Again : I must hav< food and* clothing. Without a 
proper genial warmth» I instantly perish. Am I not relat- 
ed, in this view, to the very earth itself ? to the distant sun* 
from whose beams I derive vigor ? to that stupendous 
course and order of the infinite host' of heaven, by which 
the times and seasons ever uniformly^ pass on ? Were this> 
order once confounded, I could not probably survive a mo- 
ment ; so absolutely do I depend on this common general 
welfare. What then have I to do, but to enlarge Tircae in- 
to piety ? Not only honor and justice, and what I owe to 
man, is my interest, but gratitude also* ac^uiescencci resig- 
naiioQ, adoration, and all I owe to this great polity* and itt 
great Governor our common Parent. uablku. 

SECTION III. 
On the immortality of the souh 

\ WAS yesterday walking alone, in one of my friend'' 
woods ; and lost myself in it veiy agreeabfy, as I was run- 
sing over, in my mind, the several arguments that establish 
this great point, which is the basis of morality* and the 
source of all the pleasing hopes and secret joys, that can 
arise in the heatt of a reasonable creature. I considered 
those several proofs drawn^ ^ * 

First, from the nature of the soul iuelf, and particularly 
its immatetiality ; which, though not absolutely necessary 
|o the eternity of its duration* has, I think* been evinced ta 
Hlmoit a demonstration. 

Secoadly, from its passions atid sentiments ; as, partico* 
fatly, from its love of existence ; its horror of annihilation; 
and its hopes of immortality ; with that secret satisfaction 
which it finds in the practice of virtue ; and that uneasiness 
which follows upon th^ commission of vice. 

Thirdly, from the nature of the Supreme .Bdng* whose 
justice, goodness^ wiadomi and veracity* are all concerned' 
in this point. 
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B^t among these, and other excellent argtiments for the 
taiTuortaiity of the soul, there is one drawn from the per- 
petual progress of the soul to its per fection> without a possi- 
bility of ever atrivtng at it ; which is a hint that I do not 
remember to have seen opened and improved by othets^ 
who have written on this subject, though it secmi to roc 
to catry a verj great weight wiih it. How can it enter into 
the thoughts of man, that the soul which is capable of such 
ittimense peifections, and of receiving new improvements 
id all eternity, shall fall away into nothing alorost as soon 
as k is created ? Are such abilities^ niade for no purposed 
A brute arrives at a point of perfection, that he can never 
pass : in a few yesr^ he has all the endowment^ he is capa- 
ble of; and were he to live ten thousand more, would be 
the same thing he is at present. Were a hunaan soul thus 
at a stand in her accomplishments ; were her faculties to 
be fuVi blown, and incapable of farther enlargements; I 
cOuVd imagine she might fall away insensibly, and drop at 
ouce into a state of annihilation But can we believe a 
thinking being, that is in a perpetual progresis of improve- 
ments, and travelling on from perfection to perfection, after 
havinp^ just looked abroad into the works of its Creator, and 
made a few discoveries of his inBiiite goodness, wisdom, and 
p©wer, must perish at her first isetting out, and in the very' 
beginning of her inquiries ?'^ 

A man, considered only in his pr^isent state, seems sent 
into the world nrerely to propogate his kind. He provides 
himself with a $u<:cessor ; and immediately quits his post to 
make room for hirti He does not seem born to enj^y 
I life, but to deliver it down to others. This is not surpris* 
ing to consider in animals which are formed for our u e^ 
and can fioish their business in a short life. The silk-worms 
after having spun her task, lays her eggs a^d dies. But a' 
m^n cannot take in his full measure oip knowledge, has not 
trn^e to subdue his passions, establish his scul in virtue, and 
tome up to the perfection of his nature, befoie he is hur- 
ried rff the stage. W?>uld an infinitely wise Being make 
stfch glorious creatures for so mean a purpose ? Can he de- 
hght in the production of such abortive intelligences, such 
short lived reasonable being!* ? Would ht give us talents 
Ihat are not to be exerted ? capacities that are neter to be' 
gratified ? How can we find that wisdom which shiues 
lhi:ougfa all bis works, io the formation of man, without'' 
p-a^ looking ' 
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okiDg CO this ^orldi as oalf a nursery for the nelf f 
id wiihoot believiog th»t the scTcral geoerations of ra- 
}Qal crcatareSy which rite up and disappear in such quick 
ccesstoniv are only to receive their first rudiments of es- 
:ence here*, and afterwards to ba transplanted into a more 
iendly clinute^ where they may spread and flouzisb to all 
crnity ? 

There b not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and trinm* 
lant consideration in religion, than this of the perpetoal 
ogressi which the soul makes towards the perfection of 
s nature, without eter arriving at a period in it. To Ibok 
)on the soul as going on from strength to strength ; to 
>nsider that she is to shiae for ever with new accessions of 
ory, and brighten to all eternity i that she will be still 
Idiog virtue to virtuci and knowledge to knowledge; 
rries in it something wonderfully agreeable to that am- 
nion which is natural to the mind of man. Nay,, it must 
a prospect pleasing to God himself, to set his creation 
' ever beautifying in his eyes ; and drawing nearer to him, 
^ greater degrees of resemblance.. 
Nlethinks this single considerau*bn, of the progress of 8i 
te spirit to perfection, will be sufficient to extinguish all 
7 b inferior natures, and all contempt in superior* That 
rub, which now appears as a god to a human soul^ 
)W8 very well that the period will come about in eterni- 
when the human soul shall be as perfeet as he himselF 
r is : nay^ when she shall look down upon that degree- 
>erfection as much as she now falls short of it. It i% 
, the higher nature still advances, and by that means- 
erves his distance and superiority in the scsde of bciog ;. 
he knows that, how high soever the station is of wbicb. ^ 
stands possessed at present, the inferior nature will at 
th mount up to it : and shine forth in the same degree; 
lory. 

ith what astonishment and veneration, may we look 

our own soals, where there are such hidden stores of 

s and knowledge, such inexhausted sources of perfec- 

We know not yet what we shall be ; nor will it e^er 

into the heart of man, to conceive the glory that will 

rays in reserve for bim^ The soul, considered with 

eator, is like one of those mathematical lines, that may 

nearer to another for all eternity, without a possibility 

ic^fig it{ ^^ caQ tbere be a (bought so transporting, 
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a*s to cons! Jer oorselye^ m these perpetual approacbes to 
HIM, who is the standard sot otAj of perfectioD> but of hitp* 
pi a ass ( ajdduoVp^ 
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DESCRIPTIVE PIECES 
SECTION U 

The Seasonu 

,MONGr the great Messingt and wonJers of tfee 
^breation, may be dassed the regtriarittes of times and sea- 
sons. Itamediately after the flbod^ the sacred promise was 
made to man, that seed time and harvest, cold and heat, 
sbmmer and wroteiv day and night, ^honld coxitinae to the 
▼cry end of all things, ilccordingly, in obedience to that 
promise, the rotation is constantly presenting us with some 
Bseful and agree&ble alteration ; and all the pleasing nov. 
city of life arises from these natural changes : nor are we 
less indebtibd to them for many of its solid comforts. It 
has been freq\iently the task of the moralist and poet, t« 
iDarlc, in polished periods, the particular charms and con- 
Teniencies of every change ; and, indeed, such discriminate 
observations upoa natural variety, cannot be undelightful ; 
tince the blessings which every month brings along with it» 
is a fresh instance of the wisdom and bounty of that Provi« 
dence, which regulates the glories of the year. We glow 
as we contemplate ; we feel a propensity to adofe, whilsr 
we enjoy. Jin the time of seed sowing, it is the season of 
eonfidence t \ht gt^iti which the husbandman trusts to the 
bosom of the earth shall, haply, yield its sevenfold rewards. 
Spring presents us with: a scene of lively expectation. That 
which was before sown, begins now to discover signs of sue* 
cessful vegetation. The laborer observes the ihange, and 
anticipates the harvest ; he watches the progress of nacure, 
and smiles at her influence ; while the man of contempla- 
tion walks forth with the evening, amidst the fragrance of 
flowers, ani promises of plenty ; nor returns to his cotuge 
fill darkness closes the scene ugon biA eye. Thei comctlx^ 

— lb' 
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the barvett» when the large i?rish is satisfied) and the gtHnitf 
rks of natuie are loaded with the meins of life* even to a^ 
luxury of abundance. The powers of language are ooe- 
qual to the description of this happy season. Is it the ca]> 
naval of nature : sun and sha:^e» coolness and quiet vdef 
chcerfnlness and melody, love and gratitude, unite to rcn- . 
der every scene of summer deligbtfu). The division of 
light and darkness is one of the kindest eflbrts of Omnipo* 
tent Wisdom. Day and night yield ns contrary blessing^ ; 
and, at the same time, assist each others by giving fresh 
lustre to the delights of both. Amidst theglare of day , and 
bustle of life, how could we sleep ^ ' Amidst the gloom of 
dackness, how could we labor ^ - 

How wise, how benignant, then, is the proper division ! 
The hours of light are adapted to activity ; anjl those of 
darkness, to rest^ £re the day is passed, eiercise and na- 
ttlie prepare us for the pillow ; and by the time.jhat the' 
moftiing returns, we are again able to meet it with a smile. 
Thus, every season has a charm peculiar to itself ; asd 
every moment'affd^rds some interesting innovation. 

SECTION 11; 

Thi Cataract of Niagara^ in CanadMy Uorth AmerkaT 

This amazing fall of water is made by the river St. * 
Lawrence, in its passage from lak^ Erie into the lake On- 
tario. The St, Lawrence is one of the largest rivers in the^ 
world ; and yet the whole of its waters is discharged in thit - 
pi ice, by a fall of a hundred and fifty feet perpendicular; 
It is not easy to bring the imBgination, to correspond to the 
greatness of the scene.' A rivtr extremely deep and rapid^ 
and that (erves to drain the waters of almost 'all North A« 
jmerica into the Atlantic Oc^an, is here poured prectpitate-' 
ly-down a ledge of rockr, that rises, likd a wall, across the 
whole bed of its stream. ^ The river, a little above, is near 
three qaarters of a mile broad ; and the rocks, where it* 
grows narrower, are four hundred yatrds over. Their di* 
rectibn is not straight across, buchollowing inwards like a ' 
horse shoe t so that the cataract, which bends to the sb^pe 
of tbe obstacle, rounding inwards, presents a kind -of thea- . 
tie the most tremendous in o<itiiie Just in the middle of 
Uil» circttUr waU of wautc; a liule klaad; that has braved 
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At fury of the current, presents one of its points, and di* 
▼ides the streatn at top into two parts ; but they unite again 
long before they reach the bottom. The noise of the fall is 
heard at the distance of several leagues ; and the fury of 
the waters at the termination of their fall, is inconceivable* 
The daflking produces a mist that rises to the very clouds ; 
and which forms a most beautiful rainbow, when the sua 
fiiiues. It will readily be supposed, that such a cataract en- 
tirely destroys the navigation of the stream ; and yet some 
Indians ia their eanecs, as it is satdt have ventured down it 
with safety. coLDmira* 

SECTION III. 

The Groiio cf Aniiparos^ 

Of all the subterraneous caverns now known, the grotto 
«f Antiparos is the most remarkable, as well for its extent, 
as for the beauty of its sparry incrustations. This celebrat- 
ed cavern was first explored by one Msgni, an Italian trar* 
t\\tt) about a hundred years ago, at Antiparos, an incon- 
siderable island of the Archipelago. '< Having been inform* 
cd," says he, " bynhe natives of Faros, that, in the little 
island of Antiparosi which lies abt)Ut two miles from the 
fbrmeri a gigantic statue was to be seen at the mouth of a 
cavern in that place, it was resolved that we (the French 
consul and himself) (hould pay it a visit. In pursuance of 
this resolutioni after we had landed en the island and walk- 
ed about four mile^ through the midst of beautiful plains 
[ and sloping woodlands, we at length came to a little hill, 
on the side of whidi yawned a most horrid cavern, that by 
it^ gloom at first struck us with terror, and almost repres- 
sed curiosity. Recovering the first surpiise, however, we 
entered boldly ; and bad cot proceeded above twenty paces* 
wLcu the supposed statue of the grant .presented itself ca 
our view. We quickly perceived, that what the ignorant 
natives bad been terrified at as a giant, was nothing more 
tlian a sparry concretioui formed by the water dropping 
from the roof of the cave, and by degrees hardening into a 
figure, which their fears had formed into a monster, Incit- 
e'3. by this extraordinary appearance, we were induced to 
proceed still further, in quest of new adventures in this sub- 
terranean abode. As we proceeded, new wonders offered 
lk0»eives ^ the spars, foroicd into trees and shiub&, pre* 
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MDted a Y\tA oF petrified grove ; some whiCCi toitfe gteeti ; 
and all receding ia due perspective. They struck us with 
the more amazemenCi as we knew them to be mere produc- 
tioQi of nature, who hitherto in solitude, had, in her playful 
moments, dressed the scene, as if for her own amusement." 
*^ We had as yet seen but a few of the wonders of the 
place ; and we were introduced only into the portico of this 
amazing temple. In one corner of this half illuminated re- 
cess there appeared an opening of about three fe^t wide, 
which seemed to lead to a place totallf dark^ and which 
one of the natives a«sured ns contained nothing more than 
a reservoir of water Upon this information we made an 
experiment, by throwing down some stones, which rumbling 
along the srdes of tde descent for sonoe time, the sound 
seemed at last quashed in » bed of water. In order, kow« 
ever, to be more certain, we sent in a Levantine mariner, 
who, by the promise of a good reward, with' a fiambeau in 
his hand, ventured into this narrow aperture. After con- 
tinuing Wfthin it for about a quaiter of an hour, he return- 
ed, bearing in his hand, some beautiful pieces of white spar, 
which art could neither tmnate nor equal. Upon being 
informed by him that the place was full of thene beantifo! 
incrustations, I ventured in once more with him, about fifif' 
paces, anxiously and cautiously descending, by a steep and 
dangerous Way. Finding, however, that we came to a pre* 
eipice which led into a spacious amphitheatre, (if I may so 
call it,) still deeper than any other part ; wt returned, and 
being provided with a ladder^ flambeaui and other things to ' 
expedite our descent, our whole company, man by man, 
venrured into the samie opening ; and descending one after 
another, we at last saw nurseives altogether in the most^ 
mai^nil^ent part of the cavern.'' ^ 

SECTION IV* 

The Grotto of Antiparos Continui^d. 

•♦'Otra candles being now all lighted up, and the whbli' 
ptace completc)f.i)lomioated, never could the eye be preseot- 
ed with a more glittering^, or a more magnificent scene. 
The whole roof hung with solid isicles, transparent as glass 
yet solid ask marble. The eye could scarcely reach the lofty 
and noble ceiling; the sides were regularly formtd with 
"ar« ^and the whole pjesenied the idea of a magnificeol 
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«tfaeatre» illominated with an iaameDce profusion of Hghtt. 
The floor consisted of solid marble ; and» in several placeCf 
magnificent colamni, throne^, altaxs* and other oly«ctSt ap- 
geared, as if nator* had designed to mock the cariosities of 
art. Oar voices, upon speakiBg or singing, were redoobled 
to an astonishing loudness ; and upon the firing of a gqn« 
the noise and reverberations were almost deafening. In the 
midst of this grand amphitheatre rose a concretion of about 
fifteen feet high» that in some measure resembled an altar ; 
^froai whicb» taking the hint* we caasedmass to be celebrat- 
ed there. The beautiful columns that ihut up round the 
altar, appeared like candlesticks -; and many oiher natorat 
ol:yects represented the customary ornaments of this rite.** 

''^elow.even this spacious grotto there seemed another 
cavern ; down which I ventured with my former mariner, 
and descended about 50 paces by means of a rope. 1 at last 
arrived at a small sppt of level ground, where the bottom 
appeared different from that of the amphitheatre, being 
composed of soft clay* yielding to the presure, and in which 
I thrust a stick to the depth of six feet. In this, hoWevcrt 
as above, numbers of the most beautiful crystals were form- 
ed ; one of which, particularly, resembled a table. Upon 
our egress from this amazing cavern, we perceived a Greek 
inscription upon a rock at the mouth, but so obliterated by 
time, that we could not read it distinctly. It seenied to 
iniport that one Antipater, m the time of Alexander, had 
come hither ; but whether he penetrated into the depths of 
the cavern, he does not think fit to inform us." This ac« 
count of so beautiful and striking a scene, may serve to giv£ 
f9s sotpae idea of the subterraneous wonders of nature. 
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SECTION V, 

On the Beauties of the Pfolms* 



' RE ATNESS confers no exemption from the 

cares and sorrows of life: its fiiare of thein frequently bears 
a melancholly proportion to its exaltation. This the moa- 
iarcb of Israel experienced. He sought in piety, that peaae 

^ which 
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vhich he could not find in empire ; and alleviated the dh* 
quietudes of statei with the exercises of devotion* His m* 
valaable P&alms convey those comforts to others* which 
they afforded to himself. Composed upon particular occa- 
sions, yet designed for general use ; delivered out a3 services 
for Israelites under the Law, yet no less adapted to the 
circumstances of Christians under the Gospel ; they present 
religion to us in the most engaging dress ; communicating 
truths which philosophy could never investigate, in a &ty]e 
which poetry can never equal ; wkileiiistory is made the ve* 
hide of prophecy, and creation lends all its charms to paint 
the glories of redemption* Calculated alike to proBt and 
to please, they inform the understanding, elevate the aiEec- 
tions, and entertain the imagination. Indited .under Uk in- 
fluence of HIM, to whom all hearts are known, and all ^^U 
foreknown, they suit mankind in all situations % grateful as 
the manna which descended from above, and conformed ic- 
aelf to every palate^ 

The fairest productions of human wit, after a few peru- 
sals, like gathered flowers, wither in our hands, and lose 
their fragiancy : but these unfading plants of paradise be- 
come, as we are accustomed to them, still more and more 
beautiful ; their bloom appears to be daily heightened s fresh 
odours aie emitted, and. new sweets extracted from them. 
He who has once tasted their excellencies, will desire to 
ta^te them again ; and.bje who tasus them pft^^est, will 
relish them hest. 

And now, could the Author, flatter himself,'ihat.an7 ope 
would take half the pleasure in reading his work which he 
has taken in writing it, he would not fear the loss of hi^ 
labor. The employment deuched him from the bustle 
and hurry of Ufc, the din of politics, and the noise of folly. 
Vanity and vexation fiew away for a season ; care and dis- 
quietude came not near his dwelling. He arose» fre^h as 
the morning, to his task ; the silence of the night invited 
him to pursue it ; and he can truly say, that food andjrest 
were not preferred before it. flvery psalm improved infi- 
nitely upon his acquaintance with it, ^nd na one gave him 
uneasiness but the last : for then he grieved that hjs wotk 
was done. Ha(>pier hours than those which have ht^ spent 
in these meditations on the songs of Ston, he never expects 
to see in this world. Very pleasantly did they pass ; they 
moved smoothly and swiftly, along : for, when jihas en^ag- 
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-cd, he coanttfd ao time. They arc gone, bat they harrelcft 
s. relish and a fragrance upon the mind ; and the remeoi- 
: Jbrance of them b sweet. HotatM, 

flECTION VI. 

Character ^ Alfred^ King^ 4>f England. 

'Thb merit of this princes both in private and pubh'c life^ 

9iay» with advantage, beset in opposition to that of any 

-■monarch or citizen, which the annals of any age, or any na- 

-lion, can present to us. He seems, indeed, to be the com* 

'.plete model of that perfect character, which, under the de« 

conpnation of a sage or wise man, the philosophers have 

'bee#fond of delineating, rather as auction of their imagt- 

i^ion, than in hopes of ever seeing it reduced to practices 

so happily were all his virtues tempered together ; s« justly 

were they blended ; and so powerfully did eath prevent the 

'Other from exceeding its proper bounds. 

He knew how to conciliate the most enterprising spirit 
'With the coolest moderation ; the most obstinate persever- 
ancCf with the easiest flexibility 4 the most severe justice* 
with the greatest lenity $ the greatest rigour in command* 
with the greatest affability of deportment ; the highest ca- 
;pacity and iuclination for scieice, with the roost shining 
talents for action. 

Nature also, as if desirous tbsu so briglit a production of 
her skill should be set in the fairest light, had bestowed on 
him all bodily accomplishments ; vigor of limbs, dignity 
of shape and air, and a pleasant, engaging, and open coun- 
tenance. By living in that barbarous age, he was deprived 
i^ historians worthy to transmit his fame to posterity i and 
we wish to see him delineated in more lively colors, and 
with more particular strokes, that we might at least per- 
.<eive some of those small specks and blemishes, from which* 
as a mani'it is impossible he could be entirely exeropied. 

HUMJlm 



SECTION vn. 
Character of Sueen Elizabeth. 

Thbeib are few personages in history, "who have bee* 
^ore exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the adulatiof 
fof ifricndsi than Queen Elizabeth ; and yet there scarcely 
<2^ is 
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is any, whose reputation has been mort certainly deterinlfi- 
ed by the uoanimoiis consent of post^rky. The ann&ual 
length of her administra^tion, and the strong features of her 
character, were able to overcome all prejudices j and* 
obliging her detractors to abate much of their inject ives, 
and her admirers somewhat of their panegyrics, have, 21 
last, in spite of political factions, and what is more, of risli- 
gious aniifiostties, produced a ^intformjudgnsent with regard 
to he^ conduct. Her vigor, her constancy, her magoani- 
luity, her penetration, vigilance, and address, are allowed to 
merit the highest praises .rand appear not to .have been sur- 
passed by any person who ever filled a throne : a conduc^ 
less rigorous, less imperious, more sincere, toore induWent 
to her people, wxmld bav(S been rej^uisite xo form a pVect 
character. By ^tjie forc« of her mind, shjj controlled all her 
mort active, and stronger qudities ; and prevented them 
from running into exces». Her heroism was exempted from 
all temerity ; her frugality from avarice ; her friendship 
from partiality ; her eoterprize from turbulency and a vain 
ambition. . She guarded not herself, with equal care, or 
e^ual success, from less infirmities ; the rivalship of beauty^ 
the desjtje of admiration, the jealousy of love, and the sallies 
of anger. 

Her singular talents for government were founded equal- 
ly on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed with a 
great comn^nd over herself, she soon obtamed an uncon^ 
trolled asceod^pt over the people* Few sovereigns of Eog-^ 
land succeeded to rhe throne in more difficult cirqnmstan- 
ces ; and none ever conducted th? government with such 
uniform success and felicity* Though unacquainted with 
the practice of toleration, the true secret for managing reli- 
gious factions, she preserved her people, by her superior pru- 
dence, from those confusions in which theological contro- 
versy had involved all the neighboring nations ; and though 
her enemies were the most powerful princes of Europe, the 
most active, the most enterprising, the least Jicrupnlous, she 
was able, by her vigor, to make deep impressions on their 
jstate ; her own greatness meanwhile remaining untouched 
and unimpaired.- 

7he wise ministers aod brave men who flourished dsriog 
her reign, share the praise of her success ; but, instead of 
lessening the applause due to her, they make great addition 
«• tt« They owed all of them, th;ir advancement to her 
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e&pice ; they were tapported by her constancy ; and, w 
SkU their ability, they were never able to acquire an unc 
ascendant over her. In her family, in her-eoOTt, in 1 
kingdom^ she remained equally mistress. The force of i 
tend«r passions was gieat over her, but the force of her mi 
v^as still superior i and the combat which her victory v 
bly cost her, serves only to display the Srmness of her re 
lution, and the loftiness of her ambiciotis senuments. 

The fame of this princess, though it has surmounted i 
prejudices both of faction and of bigotry, yet lies still expoi 
to another prejadice,which is more durable, because moic i 
tural ; and wbicb> according to the different views in wb 
we survey her, is capable eitker of exalting beyond roeasti 
or diiainishing, the lustre of her character. This preju' 
IS founded on the consideration of her sex. When we 1 1 
tezDplate her as a woman, we are apt*to be struck with i 
highest admiration of her qualities and extensive capac : 
but we are also apt to require some mare softness of d j 
sit ion, some greater lenity of temper, some of those 2 1 
ble weaknesses by which her sex i^ distinguished. Bu 1 
tr ue method of esti^nating hcT lDerit> Is, to lay aside all 
considerations, and to consider her merely as a ration 
ing, placed in authority, and intrusted with the goven 
#f mankinds m 
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PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I, 
Trial and execution (fflb^ Earl 0/ SlTSLSordiivhofelU 
to the vhhnce of the times y in the reign of 
Charles the first. 

_ HE Earl of Strafford defended himseM 
the accusations of the house of Commons, with all 
sence of mind, judgment and sagacity, that could b 
ed (rom innocence and ability. His children we: 
beside him, as he was thus defending his life, and 
of his royal master. After he had, in a long and 
speecbi detivered without premeditation, contute 

acci 
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accusations of his enemies, he that drew \o a cooclmtoitw 
<* But, my Lords, I hav^e troobled you too loog : longer ! 
than I should have done, but for the sake of these dear ; 
pledges, which a saint in heaven has left me*' Upon this i 
be paused ; dropped a tear ; looked' upon his children; 

and proceeded •* What 1 forfeit for myself is a triflu : 

that my indiscretions should reach ifty posterity, wounds 
me to the heart. Pardon my infirmity. Something I. 1 
should have added, but I am not able ; and therefore I let • 
it pass. And now, my lords, for myself I have long been 
taught, that the afflictions of this life aie overpaid by that \ 
eternal weight of glory, which awaits the innocent. And I 
so, my lords, even so, with the utmost tranquility, I submit 
myself to your judgment, whether that judgment be life or 
death : not my will, but thine, O God, be done !" 

His eloquence and innocence induced those judges to pity* 
who were the most zealous to condemn htm. The king 
himself went to the house of lords, and spoke for some time 
in his defence ; but the spirit of vengeance, which had been 
chained for eleven years, was now roused ; and nothing but 
his b!ood conld give the people satisfaction. He was con- 
demned 'by both houses of parliattent ; and nothing re»- 
mained but for the king to give his consent to the bill of at- 
tainder. But in the present comraotionst the conseq; of the 
king would very easily be dispensed with ; and imminent 
danger might attend his refushl. Charles, however, who 
loved Stra£Ford tenderly, hesitated, aud seemed reluctant ; 
trying every expedient to pm off so dreadful an rfficc, as 
that of signing the warrant for bis execution. While he 
continued in this agitation cf mind, and state of suspense, his 
doubts were at last silenced by an act of great magnanimity 
in the condemned lord. He received a letter from that unfor- 
tunate nobleman, desiring that his life might be made a sac- 
rifice to obtain reconciliation between the king and his peo- 
ple : adding, that he was prepared to die ; and that to a* 
willing mind there c^uld be no injury. This instance of no- 
ble generosity was but ill repaid by his tnastcr, who com- 
plied with his request. He consented to »ign the fatal bill 
by commission ; and Strafford was beheaded on Tower hill ; 
behaving with all that composed dignity of resolution, which 
was expected from his character. coldsmitb. 
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SECTION II. 

The close of life, 

Whek we contemplate the dote of life ; the tennioation 
of loan's designs and hopes ; cfae silence that now reigns 
among those, who> a little while ago» were so bosji or so 
gay ; who can avoid being tooched with sensations at once 
awfnl and tender ? What heart hot ihen warms with the 
glow of humanity ? In whose eye does not the tear gather, 
en revolving the fate of passing and short-lived man ? 

Behold the poor man wh« lays down at last the burden 
of his wearisome life. No more shall he groan under the 
load of poverty and toil No more shall he hear the inso« 
lent calls of the master, from whom he received his scanty 
wages. No more shall he be raised from needful slumber 
on his bed of straw, nor be hurried away from his homely 
nieal, to undetgo the repeated labors of the day. While 
his humble grave is preparing, and a few poor and decayed 
neighbors are carrying him thither, it is good for us to 
think that this man too was our brother ; that for him the 
aged ^nd destiitate wife, and the needy childreti, now weep ; 
that, neglected as he was by the World, he possessed pcihaps 
both a sound understanding, and a worthy heart ; and Is 
now carried by angels to rest in Abraham^s bosom. At n# 
great distance from him, the grave is opened to receive the 
rich and proud man. For, as it is said with emphasis in 
the parable, ^< the rich man also died and was buried.'^ He 
also died. His riches prevented not his sharing the same 
fate with the poor man ; perhaps, through luxury, they ac- 
ceterated his doom. Then, indeed, ** the mourners go about 
the streets ;" and while, in all the pomp and magnificence 
of wo, his funeral is preparing, his heirs, impatient to exam- 
ine his will, are Jooking on one another with jealous eyes, 
and already beginning td dispute about the division of his 
substance. One day, we see carried along the cdfin of the 
smiling infant $ the flower just nipped as it began to blos- 
som in the parent's view : and the next day, we behold the 
yoni\g man or young woman, of blooming form and prom« 
ising hopes, laid in an untimely grave. While the funeral 
u attended by a numerous unconcerned company, wjio are. 
discoursing to one another about the news of the day, or the 
ordinary dPairs of life, let our thoughts rather follow to the 
house of moutning, and repiesent to themselves what is pasf* 
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ng there. There we should see a disconsoUte familf, stb 
;iDg in silent griefs thinking of the sad breach that is made^ 
n their little society ; and with tears in their eyeS| looking 
;o the chamber that is now left iracant, and to every memo- 
-ial that presents itself of their departed friend. By such 
ittentton to the woes of others, the selfi&h hardness of our 
learts will be gradually softened^and melted down into bo* 
nanity. 

Another day, we follow to the grave, one who, in old age, . 
md after a long career of life, has in full maturity sunk at 
last into rest. As we are going along to the mansion of 
the dead, it is natural for us Co thtok, and to discourse, of aD 
ihe changes which such a person has seen during the course 
Df his life. He has passed, it is likely, through varieties of 
Fbttune. He has experienced prosperity, and adversity. He . 
has seen families and kindreds rise and fall. He has seen 
peace and war succeeding in their tuins ;. the face of his . 
country undergoing many alterations ; and the very city ia^ 
which he dwelt rising, in a manner, new around him. Af- 
ter all he has beheld, his eyes are now closed forever. He 
was becoming a stranger in the midst of a new succession of' 
men. A race- who knew him not, had arisen to fiU the 
earth. Thus passes the world away. Throughout all ranks 
and conditions, *' one generation passeth, and another 
generation coroeth ;'^ and this great inn is by turns evacuate 
eid, and replenished, by troops of succeeding pilgrims. O' 
▼ain and inconstant world ! O fieeting and transient life ! : 
When will the sons of men learn to think of thee as they 
ought ? When will they learn humanity from the auctions 
of their brethren ; or moderation and wisdomi from the^ 
5ense of their, own fugitive states. ** blair^ 
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SECTION III. 



Tig ehntenc/ and amhhU character of the Patriarch Jostph,' 



N. 



_ human character- exhibited in the records of 
Scripture is more^'emarkable or instructive than that of the- 
f^atriarcb Jpseph. He is ope whom we behold tried in all 

the. 
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tlie ▼fctflsitudes of Fortune $ from thie conditioQ of a slavi 

rising to be rnler of the land of Egypt ; .an4 in every static 

acquiring, by his virtue and wisdom, favor with God an 

man. When overseer of Pdtiphar's house, his fidelity w; 

proved by strong temptations, which he honorably resistei 

"When thrown ioio prison bf' the artifice of a false womai 

his integrity and prudence soon rendered him oonspicuou 

even in that dark mansion^ When Called into the present 

of Pharaoh, the wise and extensive plair which be forme 

for saving the kingdom from the miseries of iropendin 

fomine, jiistly raised him to a high station, wherein his abi 

it4es were eminently^ displayed in^the public service. Bi 

in his whole hiscory, there is no circumstance so striking ar 

interesting, as his behavior to his brethren who had so! 

htm into slavery. The moment in which he made hims< 

known to them, was the most critical one of his Hfe» and tl 

most decisive of liis character. It is such as rarely occu 

in the course of human events ; and is calculated to dra 

the highest attention of all who ase endowed with any c 

gree of sensibility of heart. 

From the whole tenor of- thrnarration it appears, tl: 
though Joseph, upon the arrival of bis brethren in £gy 
made himself strange to th^m, yet from the beginning 
intended to discover himself ; and studied so to conduct i 
discovery, as might render- the surprise of joy comph 
For this end, by affected severity, he took measures 
bringing down into £gypt all his father's children. ' Tl 
were not^ arrived there r and Benjamin among the r 
who was his younger brother by the same mother, and ^ 
particularly beloved by J6seph»x Him he threatened 
detain $ and seemed willing to allow the rest to dep 
This incident renewed their distress-. They all knew t 
father's extreme anxiety about the safety of Benjamin, 
with what difficulty he had yielded to his undertaking 
journey. Should he be prevented from returning, * 
dreaded that grief would overpower the old man's sp! 
and prove fatal to his life. Jadah, therefore, who 
particularly urged'the necessity of Benjamin's accomp 
ing his brothers, and had solemnly pledged himself to 
father for his safe return, craved, upon this occasion 
au iience of the governor ; and gave him a full accou 
the circumstances of Jaco*b's family. 
Nochiog canbe more, interesting and pathetic than 

discott 
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dUcotirie of Jadah. Little knowing to whom he spokct he. 
paints in all the colors of simple and natural eloqttence» 
the distressed situation of the aged patriarchi hasteBnig to 
the close of life f long afflicted for the loss of a favorite 
son, whom he supppsed to have been torn in pieces hj a 
beast of prey ; laboring now under anxious concern about 
his youngest son, the child of his old age» who alooe was 
left alive of his mother, and whom nothing but the •alam* 
sties of severe famine could have moved a tender father to 
send from home, and expose to the dangers of a foreign 
land. *' If wc bring him not back with us» we shall bring 
down the grey bairs of thy servant, our father, with sorrow 
to the grave. I pray thee therefore let thy servant abide, 
instead of the young man» a bondn>an to our lord. For 
how shall I go up to my father, and Benjamin not with me I 
lest 1 see the evil that shall come on my father.'^ 

Upon this relation, Joseph could no longer restrain him- 
self. The tender ideas of his father and bis father's house, 
o(,his ancient home, his country and bis kindred^ of the dis- 
tress of his family, and his own exaltation, all rushed too 
strongly on his mind to bear any farther concealment.*- 
*• He cried, cause every man to go out from me ; and he 
wept aloud." The tears which he shed were not the tears 
of grief. They were the burst of aflFectio». They were 
the effusions of a heart overflowing with all the tender sen- 
sibilities of nature. Formerly he had been mbved in the 
same manneif when he first saw his brethren before him. 
<* His bo'web yearned upon them ; he sought for a place 
where to weep. He went into his chamber ; and then 
washed his face and returned to them.*' At that period 
bis generous plans were not completed. But now* when 
there was no farther occasion for constraining himself, he 
gave free vent to the strong: emotions of his heart. The 
Erst minister to the king of Egypt was not ashamed to show, 
that he felt as a man, and a brother. " He wept aloiid i 
and the Egyptians, and the house of Pharaoh heard him." 

The first words which his swelling heart allowed him to 
pronounce, are the most suitable to such an affecting sitaa* 
tion that were ever uttered ;— " I am [osepb ; doth my fa- 
ther yet live ?"— What could he, what/ ought he, in that 
impassioned moment, to have said more ? This is the voice 
of nature herself, speaking her own language ; aad it pene- 
trates tb« heart ; No pomp of expression ; no parade of 

kifldaeisi 
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Kindness ; Init strong affection hastening to utter what it 
strongly felt. ^^His brethren could not answer htm ; for 
they were troubled at his presence/' Their silence is as ey 
pressive of those emotions of repentance and shame^ whtcht 
oa this amazing dfscoTery> filled their breasts, and stopped 
their utterance, t% the few words which Joseph speaks, are 
expressive of the generous aghations^ which struggled for 
vent within bim. No painter could seize a more striking 
moment for displaying the characteristical features of the 
haman heart, than what is here presented. Never was there" 
a situation of more tender and virtuous joy, on the one 
band ; nor, on the other, of more overwhelming confusion 
and conscious guilt. Fn the simple narration of the sacred 
historian, it is set before us with greater energy and higher 
eiFect, than if it had been wrought up with all the coloring; 
^'tbe most admired modern eloquence. Bi>AU^- 



LESSON XLV. 
DIALOGUE«*^ 
SECTION U 
DiaNYSIUS, PYTHIAS* AND DAMON- 

Genuihe Virtue commands resfectyen^nfrofn the Badl^ 

Dionysiuf. Amazing ! what do I see ? It is Py. 
thias just arrived. — It is indeed Pythias. 1 did not think it 
possible. He is come to die, and to redeem his friend I 

Pythias. Yes, it is Pythias- I left the place of my con- 
finement, with no other views, than to pay to Heaven the 
vows 1 had made ; toisettle my family concerns according 
to the rules of justice ; and to bid adieu to my children»- 
that I might die tranquil and satisBed 

Dio> But why dost thou return ? Hast tjibtf no fear of "^ 
death ? Is .it not the character of a madman,^to seek It thufr< 
voluntarily \ ' 

Py. I return to suflpcr, though T have not deserved death. 
Every principle of honor and goddneis, forbids me to allow 
my friend to die for me. 

Dio. Dost thoui then, love \&m better tbac^ tbyseff ? 
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Py* No \ I love him as myself- But am* persn^M 
that I ought to suffer death) rather than mj friend \ since 
it was inc whom thou hadst decreed to die. k were not 
just thai he should suffer, to deliver me from the deatb 
which was designed, not for hi:n, but for me only 

Dio, But thou supposestr that it is as ucjost to inflict 
death upon thee, as upon thy friend. 

Fy, Very true ; we are both entirely innocent :• and it is 
equally unjust to make either ofus suf er.* 

Dh, Why dost .tbo» then assert, that it were injustice 
to put him to death, instead of thee I 

Py. It is UDJu&t, in the saihe degree, Co inflict death dthev 
on Damon or on myieJf ^ but Pythias were highly culpable 
to let Damon suSer that death, which the tyiant bad pre^ 
pared for Pythias only* 

Dio Dost thou then return hither, on the day appointedf 
with no other view, than to save the life'of afriend by loa^ 
iog thy own ? ' 

Py. I return, in regard to thee» to suffer an act of Injne- 
ttce which is common for tyrants to inflict ; and, with res- 
pect to Damon, to perform my duty, by rescuing him from 
the danger he incurret! by his generosity tome. 

Dio, And now, Damon, let me address myself to ther. 
Didst thou not really fear, that Pythias would never return ; 
and that thou wpuldst be put to death on his account ^ 

Daman. 1 was but too well assured, that Pythias would 
punctually, return f ^and that be would be mere solicitous to 
keep his promise, than to preserve bis life. Would to hea- 
ven, that his relations and friends had forcibly detained him I 
He would then have lived (or the comfort and benefit of 
good men ; and I should have the satisfactiom of dying for 
him ! 

Dio. Wiiat ! Does life displease thee ? 

Damon, Yes ; it displeases me when I see. and feel the 
power of a ty ran t, 

Dio, It is well ! Thou shvilf see Eim no more. I will 
order thee to Be put to death immediately. 

^ Py^ Pardon the feelings of a man who sympathises with 
bis dying friend. But remember it was Pythias who waa 
devoted by thee to destruction* I come to submit to it, 
that I may redeem^ my friend. Do not refuse me this coi^ 
solation in my last hour. 

Di€, I cannot endure men> who despise death, and sst 
my power at defiance. Damn. 
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Damon, Thou canst not then endnre virtue. 
Dio. No : I elnnot endure that proud> disdainful virtue^ 
v^hich coatemns life ; wUch djeads ao punisbmenc ; and 
which is insensible to the charms of rjchei and pleasure. 

Damon, Thou scest, however, that it is a virtue, which 
IS not inaiensible to the dictates of honor, justice and friend- 
diip. 

Dio. Guards, taice Pythias to execution. We shall jce 
whether Damon will oontinue to despise my authority. 

Damon, Pythias, by returning to submit himself to thy 
pleasure, has merited his life, and deserved thy favor ; but 
I have excited thy indignation, by resigning mysel^f to thf 
power, in order to save nim : Be satisfied, then, with this 
sacrifice, and put me to death. 

Py, Hold, Dionysius 1 remember, ft was Pythias alone 
who offended thee : Damon Could not 

Dio, Alas! what do I see and hear ! where am I! How 
miserable ; and how worthy to be so! I have hitherto 
known nothing of true viitue. I have spent my life in 
darkness and error* All my power and hcfnors are insufS* 
cient to produce love. I cannot boast of having acquired 
a single friend, in the course of a reign of thirty years. 
And yet these two persons, in a private condition, love one 
another tenderly, unreservedly confide in each other, are 
mutually happy, ajid re^dy lb die for each other's preser- 
vation. 

Py. How couldst thou, who hast never loved any person, 
expect to have friends f If thou hadst loved and resf ected 
men, than wouldst have secured their love and respect. 
Thou hast feared ipankind ; and they fear thee ; they de- 
lest thee. 

Dh. Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit me as a third 
friend, in a connection so perfects I give you your lives % 
and I will load you with riches. 

Damon> We have no desire to be enriched by thee % and, 
In regard to thy friendship, we cannot accept or enjoy it^ 
till thou become good and just. Without these qualities, 
thou canst be connected with none but trembling slaves, 
and base flatterers. To be loved and esteemed by men of 
free and generous minds, thou most be virtuous, afiecttonate, 
disinterested, beneficent ; and know how to live in a sort of 
cqaalfty with those who share and deserve thy friendship. 
fBNSz^iff dnhmhop ofCamhraf. 
SBCTIOH 
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Dialogues* 
SECTION lU . 

LOCKE AND BAYLE. 

'hrisiiantty defended against- the cavils of Scepticism. 

Baylet Ybs,'Wc both were philosophers ; but thy philos- 
phy was the deepest. You dogmatised : I doubted. 

Locke, Do you make doubting a proof of depth in phi- 
jsophy ? It may be a good beginning of it ; but it is a bad 
ad. ' " 

Bayle. No : The more profound our searches are into the 
ature of things, the more uncertainty we shall Hnd ; ' and 
ie most subtk minds see objections and difficulties in every 
jTstem, which are overlooked or cTbdiscoverabie by ordina- 
Y understandings. 

Locke* It would be better then to be no philosopher, and 
D continue in the vulgar herd of mankind,that one may have 
be convenience of thinking that one knows something. I 
ind that the eyes which nature has given me, see many 
hings very clearly, though some are out of their reach, or 
iscerned but dimly. What opinion ought I to have of a 
»hysician, who should offer me an eyewater, the use of- 
phich would at first so sharpen my sight, » to carry it 
arther than ordinary vision ; but would in the^ end put 
hem out ? Your philosophy is to the eyes of the mind» 
ehat I have supposed the doctor's nostrum to be to those 
if the body. It actually brought your own excellent under- 
tanding, which was by nature ^uicksighted, and rendered 
nore so hy art and a subtilty of logic peculiar to yourself 4 
t brought, I say, your very aeute understanding to see 
nothing clearly ; and enveloped all the great truths of rea* 
on and religion in mists of doubt. 

B4^le. I own it did ; but your comparison is not just. I 
lid not see well before I used my philosophic eye water ;: 
. only supposed I saw well ; but I was in an error, with 
Jl the rest of mankiQd. The blindness was real, the per- 
ceptions were imaginary. 1 cured my »elf first of those fsilse 
maginations, and then I laudibly endeavored to cure other 
nen. 

Lode. A great cure indeed ! and dont you think that, 
n return for the service yen did them, they ought to erect 
rou a statue ? 

Baylf. Ycsj it is good for human nature to know its o^n 
iKcakaess. When wje arrogantly presume 00 a strength ^ 

Juve 
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"lisve ti%t» we rare always id ^tmx iwtKfgn if hurllng^our. 
seWes, or at least^eserTiDg of ridienle audvCOOteiQpCi bj 
^ain and idle efforts. 

Lock^. .1 'agree with 700* that boman nature shoofd know 
itsownrwesfeboessj, i^t4t^hoald also feel its strength, an< 
try to improve it. This was my employ ment -as a^. philoso- 
pher. . I endeavored to discover the real powers of the 
iDind» to see what it could do» and what it coald not ; to 
ractratn it from efforts beyond its ability; buttoteaehit 
how to advance as far as the facalties given to it by nature^ 
with the utmost 'exertion and most proper cnUure of them» 
would allow it to go* ^In the va^t ocean of philosophy, L 
/had tbe line and the plammet always in my hands. Many 
of its dephs I. found myself enable 4o fathom j but^ by 
caation Jn sounding, and the caretel observations I made in 
-the course^of my vOyaget I found out soqae traths of ao 
mach use to mankind, mat they acknowledge me to ha«6 
^htetk their benefactor. 

Bayie. Their ignorance nakes^ themahinkao. Some oth- 
>er phUosbpher will come hereafter and ahow those truths to 
be falsehoods, tie will pretend «to -discover other tr^iths of 
> cQaal importance. A later sage will arise, perhaps amoog 
men now barbarous and unleamedr whose sagacious discov« 
cries will discredit the opinions of his admired predecessor. 
>ln philosophy, as in nature, all changes its formr and one 
•^ thing exisu by the destruction of another. 

Loekt^ Opinions taken up without a patient investigatioa» 

^ depending^ on terms not accurately defined, and {u-inciples 

begged without proof> like theonea to explain the pbasnom- 

:ina of nature, built an suppositions instead of experiments^ 

must perpetually chauge aod destroy ooe. another. Butt 

some opinions there are, even Jn matters ilot obvious to the 

common sense rf mankind, which the mind has received 01^ 

such rational grounds of assent, that they are a»immovea« 

ble as the pillars of heaven ; or fto speak philosopfaicallyT) 

as. the great lawa of Nature, by wotcb, under G0d, the dni* 

verse is sustained. Can you seriously think, tha^, because 

the hypothesis of your eountcy man, Descartesrwhich was 

nothing but an ingenions« well imagined somance, has beea 

lately exploded, the system of Hewtoa, which is buik on^ex- 

(pertments and geometry, the two most certain methods of 

discovering truth, .willever £a3 ; or that, because the <wbipas 

M fanatics and the divinity of the schoolmeui cannot now 
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supported, the doctrines of that religion, x^tich I, the dc- 
ired enemy of all enthusiasm and false reasoning, firmly 
Heved and maintained, will ever be shaken ? 
Bayle. If you had afkcd Descartes, while he was in the 
ight of his vogue, whether his system would ever be 
nfuted by any other phrlosophers, as that of Aristotle had 
en by his, what an&wer do you suppose he would liave 
turned ? 

Locke. Come, come, . you yourself know the di£Perence 
;:ween the foundations on which the credit of those sys- 
ms, and that of Newton is placed. Your scepticism M 
tore affected than real. You found it a shorter w^y to a 
reat reputation) (the only wish of your heart,} to object 
Vdn to defend ; to pull down, than to set up. And your 
lients were admirable for that kind of wot;k. Then 
our huddling together in a Critical Dictionary, a pleasant 
lie, or obscene jest, and a grave argument against xtt 
hristian religion, a witty confutation of ^ome abturd au- 
'.or, and an artful sophism to impeach jiome respectable 
uth, was particularly commodious to all our young 
marts and smatterers in ftee* thiq^king. Bur what mis- 
hief have you not done to human society ? You have ca^ 
eavored, and with some degree of success, to shake those 
Dundations, on which the ^whole moral world, and the 
reat fabric of social happiness, entirely rest. How could 
ou, as a philosopher, in the sober hours of reflection* an- 
wer for this to your conscience, even supposing jon had 
oubts o£ the truth 9f a system, ^hich gives to virtue its 
weetest hopes, to^impenicent vice its greatest fears, and to 
rue penitence ,its best consolations : which restrains e?en 
be least approaches to guilt, and r yet makes those allow- 
nces for the infirmities of our nature, which the stoic 
ride denied to it, but which its real imperfection, and the 
;oodness of its infinitely benevolent Creator« so evidently 
cquire ? 

Bayle. The mind is free y and it loves to exert its free- 
lorn. Aim restraint upon it is a violence done tp jts na- 
ure, and a tyranny, against t^^hich it has alright to rebel. 
Locke, The mind, |:hough free, has a governor within it* 
elf, w^ich may and ought to limit the exercise of its itw* 
!om. '"hat governor is reason. 

Bayle, Yes : but reason, like other governors, has a pot 
ey more dependent upon .uncertain capticci than upon any 

iixed. 
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farted laws. And if that reason, which rules my mind or 
yours, has happened to set up a favorite notion, it not only 
su3*Tiit5 implicitly to it, but desires that the same respect 
should be paid to it by all the rest of mankind. Now I 
l^oid that any man maylawfully oppose this desire in an- 
other ; and that if he is wise, he will do his utmost endea- 
vors to check it in himself.' 

J^Gcke. Is there not also a Ha^eakness of a contrary nature 
to this you arc now ridiculing ? do wc not often take a 
pleasure to show our own power, and gratify our own pride, 
by degrading the notions set up by other men, and gener- 
ally respected ? 

£ayU, I believe we do ; and by this means it often hap- 
pens that, if one man buiid and consecrate a temple to folly, 
another pulls it down. 

Locke. Do you think it beneficial to human society, to 
have all temples pulled down ? 
' Bayle. I cannot say that I do.- 

Locke, Yet I find not in yqur wrlungs any mark of dis- 
ttnction, to shov? us which you mean to save. 

Bayie, A true philosopher, like an impartial historian, 
must be of no sect. 

Lockt.^ Is there no medium between the blind zeal of a 
sectary and a total indifference to all religion I 

Bayh. With regard to morality, 1 was not indifferent. 
Locke, How could you then be indifferent with regard 
10 the sanctions religion gives to morality ? how could you 
publish what tends so directly and apparently to weaken 
in mankind the belief of those sanctions ? was not this sac- 
rificing the great interests of virtue to the little motives of 
vanity ? - 

Bayle, A man, may act indiscretly, but he cannot do 
wrong, by declaring that which, on a full discussion of the 
question, he sincerely thinks to be true. 

Locke, An enthusiast, who advances doctrines prejudicial 
to society, or opposes any that ar6 useful to it, has the 
strength of opinion, and the heat of a disturbed imagina- 
tion to plead in alleviation x>f his fault. But your cool 
head, and sound judgment, can have no such excuse. I 
know very well there are passages in all your works, and 
tho^e not few, where you talk like a rigid mtralist. I 
have also heard that^ your character was irreproachably 
good. Bttt-whea^ in the most labored parts of your 

^ writingSf j 
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wridngst fo»>tap the sarest fdoiidjltbns of''aU''niorat^ A- 
tics ; what ftvaib it' timt- in others, or io the condad of^ 
joor lifet . yott* appeared to respect them? How maaj* 
who have stronger 'paaaioor than ]PDO'had» and are deftiroas 
tc^ getTid of 'the curb that restraint theai» will lajrhoM bf- 
ypwt scepticism* to set themselves loose ffom* alh obliga- 
tions of Tirtae ! What a naisfortooe ir it to have aaade 
such a use of such talents ! It'woold have been better for*' 
yott-and for mankind, if joa had been 'one of^the dull&c 
of Dutch theologtans, or the most credoldos monkMn a 
BortttgttesC' convent. The riches of the mind, like tbdae ^ 
•f ; fort one, majT be employed so perversely, as to become 
a nntsance and pett, instead* of an ornaoaent and support - 
tofocietf. 

Saj^U. Yon are very^severe upon me. But do yon coant 
k^sio mertti no service to mankind, to deliver *th^m from 
the frauds and fetters of prie||craft^ from the deUroms of 
fanaticism, and from the terrors and follies of sopersUtion ? 
Consider 4}bw much miKhief these have done to the world I 
Even in the last age, what massacres, what civil wan, 
what •convulsions of government, what confusion in society, 
did they produce ! Nay, io that we both lived in, though 
much <- more enlightened than the fdtmer, did T^not see 
themr occasion a violeaf persecution in my own country 2^ 
and can you blame me for striking al the root of these, 
evils*?' 

Lm^^. .The root of these evils, yon well know, was faiie- 
religon t :but you struck at the true. Heaven and hell 
are not moTc diffi:rent, than the system of foith I defended, 
and that^whtch produced the -horrors of iirhieh you speak. 
Why would you so fallaciously confound tb^m together 
in some - of- your writings, that it requires much' more- 
judgment/, and a more diligent attention, than ordinary 
readers have, to separate-them* again, and to make the prop« 
er distinctions ? This^ indeed, ir the great art of the most 
celebrated fnt rbinksrs. They recommend themselves to 
warm and ingenuous minds, by lively strokes of wit and by 
arguments really strong, against superstition^ enthusiasanand 
priestcraft. Bfkt, at the same time, they insidiously throw 
the colots of these. upon the fair face of true religion ; and 
dress her out in their garb, with a malignant intention to 
^nder her odious or despicable, to those who have not pen- 
ration CQongh to di«sera: tb9: impious fraud* Some «f« 
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ttieiSi teay'liave thus deceived themselves as well as others. 
Yet tc is certain, no book, that ever was written by the niott 
acute of these gentlemeni is so repugnant to priestcraft, to 
s|>iritaa\ tyranny, to all absurd soperstitions, to all that can 
tend to dtstarb or injure society, as that gospel they so much 
affed to despise. 

Bayie. Mankind are %o made, that when they have been 
over heated, (hey cannot be bronght to a proper temper 
again till they have been over cooled. My scepticism 
might be necessary, to abate the fever and phrenzy of false 
veitgion. 

Locke, A wise prescription, indeed, to bnng on a paraly- 
tkal state of the mind, (for such a scepticism as yours is a 
palsy, which tfeprives the mind of all vigor, and deadens its 
natural and vital powers, ) in order to take off a fever, which 
temperance, and themtlk of the evangelical doctrines^ would 
probably cure ! • 

Bayl% I acknowledge that those medicines have a great ' 
power. But few doctors apply theoi untainted with the mix* ' 
tnre of some harsber drugs, or some- unsftfe and ridieuloQs 
xiostrnms of their own.* . » 

L»o€k6. What you now say is too true. God has given 

Us a most excellent physic for the soid^ in all its diseases ; 

but bad and roterested physieian»,'^ol' ignorant aad coneeitsd 

• quacks, administer it so ill to the rest of mankind, that much 

of the benefit of it is unhappily lost.* £«JtJ> i/mirroiv.^ 



LESSON XLVL 

PUBLIC "speeches, 

SECTION I. 

Qcero against. Verres. 

_ HE time is come, fathers, when that which has 
long been wished for# towards allaying the envy your order 
has been snbjedl to, and removing cbie imputations against 
iriils, is effe^nally put in your [iower. An opinion has 
long prevailed, not only here at home, but likewise in tor* 
eign couotites, both dangerous to you, and pernieieus to 
thc> statc^ that> in prosecmioasf meu of wealth are always ^ 
Rfa safe, 
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tftf^i howeirer clidarl]r convicted. There? xv^ wwta lie 
krought upon hw trial before you*' to the confosioir^* I'ho(*, 
ef the propagatort of <thi« slaDderoat impmation/one nrhote 
Hfc and anions condemn him in the opioicm of "all imparfial 
peftoos I bat who, aceording to hit own reckoning and dt* 
fiJared dependence upon his riches, is already acquitted ; -I 
»ean Cains Verres. ^ I deoland justice of yon, Fathers, apoa 
tbe«robber of the public treasinvy, the oppressor of Asia^Mi- 
nor and Pamphylia, the invader oF the rtghtsrand privileges 
of Romans, the scourge and curse of Sicily, if- that ses- 
tence is passed npon him whteh his crimes deserverfonr ait* 
thority, Fatbersi will be venerable andtacved i» the eyes of 
the public-; biH if his great rtclMS sfaonld bfas yon^m htr-fia- 
▼ort I.diaUsttU gain one pointy to malEe it appareacto^iril 
. the watM, that what was wanting in this ease, was iiot « 
criOHoal nor a. prosecutor, bot justice and adeqnate^nimli- 
sbent. . ^ 

To pass over the sbainefiif irregularities of his J^QMiif "wiiae ' 
does bis qnastorsbip, the fitst pnblic en^ployment fie hiM^ 
what docs it cthibti, but one eontianed scene of ^iHanicy?^ 
^neius Carbo phindered of the public money by his own < 
treasnrcr, a eoasul stripped Mid betrayed, an army deaaned 
aod 4redoced to waats, » provtnee robbed, the civil and reK- 

gipus^tigbts of a fseople violated. The empbyment he h&A 
rAsiaMitoor and F^aaphylta^ what did It paoduce battbe 
rain'of thou cowatries hin which, hoases^ctties^amdteaiplaf 
were robbed by him. What was hb condocl in his prsstor* 
ship het^ at home ? Let the plundered temples, and gjobfie 
trorks neglected, that he migMembea^lc the money* iatend- 
ed ibr carrying them onrbe«ir witness. How did he dlso 
charg;e ibe oUce af a judge i ' Let those ;Who soffrred 'by-vbis 
iajuuice answer. Biu his prastorshi|» in Sfefly crowoavall. 
his works of wickedaeas» and finishes a lasting aonottcntta* 
kjs infamy. The miscUei^ done by him in that naiiappf 
country, during the three year8d>f his intquicatts adimniitnH 
lion, are such, that many.yeat8» under the wiseat and best- 
af prmtort will not he soffitient to restore things ta the con^ 
dition ia which he fenad them :*for'ie is notoiioos, thac^ 
AEiriagi the time of' his tyranny^ the -Sicitiaae neither enjoy- 
9A the protedfOQ of iheir own original htwt { of 4ha r^uhu 
tions made for their benefit by the Rjoaaan-scDate, upon their 
«omtng under the pr^tedioa of the coaaasoowealth.! nor of 
t|kM|mriaftd^«miKtonb)e^i||iia'Of^^^i^ fiBsamLhaf d^ 



cMed alf tauses fo Sicily for tbes^ three ycart . Kfii hit de^ 
•ittons have broken all law, all precedeeti all tight/ The 
roms be has, by arbitrary t^xes afi4 onfaeard of impositlootit 
exrortisd from the indostrionstpoo^^^ are notto be computed. 
The most fattbfal allies of the cummcmwealth have been ' 
treated ^as'enemies. Roman citiscens haTe* like slaves, bees 
pBC to death ^wfih tortu res. The most iatrociootf criminaki 
for mosityf havt been exempced from di# deserved ponish* 
xnents \ and men of the most onexceptioaaMe cfaaracters.coii- 
dcmned and banished unheard. The harbora, thongh suA^- 
ciently fbrtifred, and the gates of strong towns,^have bean 
opesol io pirates and ravagerr. The ^tdiery^atrd sailofti 
bdonging to«a»: province^ noder the protcctiim of the con- 
nfonwealtbrliaTe^ been starved to death. Whole teetSyM "^ 
tiie great detrinoent^^f the provinoe^suSered to perish. The 
anoieBt moaninents of either Sietlianr or Roman gveatnesi»-> 
the stsUtttes of heroes and princes have bei^n'earried off \ voA 
the temples*stnpped ofnbe^mages. Havings byhia iniqai- 
cooi sentences; Hied the prisons «rith the most tadnstrions 
amid desarvim of the pceplef ls»*ihan proceeded to order 
Bombers 'of Romnn eitiaens to be strangled in the goals : «e 
Ihartbeezchmation, <* I am^i cttiaaos orftome^" which li^ 
often, in the most (Kstant regionsi'and aaongthe neost bar- 
barona peopk,- been a protectios, was of «& service to them f 
bnti on the contrary, brought a^spec^er and more sevete' 
ft^nishment upon tb^. . 

I^uk now Vtr res, what than hait td ad>rance'agaittit thir'^ 
charge ? WUtthen pretend to denrit ^' Wilt thoa ^etend, 
thlmny thing false, that eveft«4tty«ythi»g aggravatixl, is al^ 
kged>tigainsi<tliee T'liiid any ptinee, or any state, commit* 
led the aame mitragev agaiast the privilege of Itoman citi* 
zcns, should wmot think we bad suficien^gronnd-foi' ^ 
-snandipg satisfiwtioni^' What pvnisbmeat onght, then, l6 
be infficted iq>on » tyrannical and wickad pram>r, whodare^ 
at no greater distancetfaanSteily, within sight of ^ ladian 
coast, to pot to the infiiaaons death of caucifixioa, that mi* 
fertnnate and innocent eitizen,-^ obKus Gavins Gosaoos, ott- 
iy for hia having asserted hit pri^iilege of citisensbip, an4 - 
declared his inieotinn of ^p^ealiog to the jollied of his eooa^ 
try,against>a cruel oppressor^ who had najostly confined 
l^in prison ii Syracnse, whence he had jsist oiade hit 
aieape l Hie onluippy maoi arrested as he was |[QiBg M 
^nbarkiif hii aaiire cpnoirjr^ it brought befi»«dn tricked 
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pfds^or. With eyes darting ftlry, and a countenance distort* 
ed with craehy, he orders the helpless victim of his rage to 
be stripped, and rods to be brought ; aceusiog him, bm 
without the least shadow of ^evidence, or even of suspiciooi 
of having come to Sicily as a spy. It was in vain that the 
unhappy man cried our« ** I am a Roman citizen : I have 
served undet Lucius Pfetius^who it tow at Panormus, and 
will attest my innocence." The blood thirsty praetor, deaf 
to all he could urge in hfs own defence, ordered the infa- 
mous punishment to be iofiicted. Thus, fathers, was an in- 
nocent Roman citizen publicly mangled with scourging ; 
whilst the only words he uttered, amidst hn criiel suffetings, 
were, " I am a Roman citizen !'* With these he hoped to 
defend himself from violence and infamy. But of so little 
service was this privilege to him, that* while he was th is 
averting his citizenship, the order Wat given for his ezecu* 
tlon ; for his execution upon- the cross ! 

liberty ! O sound once delighrful to every Roman ear \ 
O sacred piivilege of Roman citizenship ! once sacred ! 
x)ow trampled upon ! Biit what then ! is it come to this ? 
shall an inferior magistrate, a governor, who holds bis whole 
power of the R^oitan people, in a Roman province^ within 
sight of ttaly, bind, sco\irge, torture with fire and red hot 
plates of iron, and at last put to the infilmoul death of the 
cross, a Roman citissen ?' Shall neither the cries of inDO- 
cence expiring in agony, nor the tears of pitying spectators, 
nor the majesty Of the R'ohian cohimonwealth, nor the fear 

,6f the justice of his country, restrain the licentious and wan- 
ton cruelty of a monster) who, in Confidence of his riches^ 
strikes at the root of Itberty^ and set's mankind at defiance. 

1 conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wisdom 
and justice, fathers, will not, by suffering |he attrocious and 
nneX'^mpied iiVsdlcnce of Caiu^ Verres to escape due punish- 
ment, leave room to apprehend the danger of a tbfal^ub- 

,vcrsion of authority,, and the introduction of general anar- 
chy and confusion. ^ ci€£io*s orations* 

^ " SEtTION II* 

The Apostle Panel's mbie defem^hnfore Festu$ tf«rf Agrippa, 
« AoftippA said unto Paul, thou art permitted to speak for 
hysfrii. Then Paul stretched forth ihe l^and, and answer- 
id for himself. 
I^thiak myself happy, king Agrippai because I shall an- 



svrer^r Wysdf this day before thee, concernrnfftdl 'the thtogi 
^rbcieof lam accused by the Jews : especially, ail kaow 
thee to be expert in all customs and questions which are 
sKnoDg the Jews. Wherefore Lbeseech thee to bear me pa- 
tiently. . 

My manner ofdife from my youtfa» whkh was-^at the first 
among my own nation «t Jerufalem, know^ all the Jews ; 
who knew me from^e beginning, (if they would te*tify%) ^ 
^at after the ^traitest sect of 'our religion, I lived a Phari- 
see. And now I^tdnd and am judged for the hope of th« 
promise made by God to our ^ fathers ; to which pfom»e» 
oar twelve tribes, continually serving God day and niglitt 
hope to come : and, for this hope's sake, king Agrippa, I ' 
am accused by the Jews. 

Wl^y ^Quld it be thought a thing incredible with yon ' 
thHt Go# shouid raise the dead ? I verily thought with my 
•elf, that I ought to do many things contrary to the same 
of Jesus of Nazareth^ ^ and this I did in Jerusalem. Maty 
of the saints I sh6t op in prison, having received authority 
from the chief priests. : and when they were put to death, I 
l^vc my voice againstit^m. And I often punished them 
m every synagogue^ .and compelled them to blasplieme ; 
aod being exceedingly mad against them, I persecuted them 
even unto strange cities. B^t as 1 went to Damascus, with^ 
authority and commission from the chief priests, at midday,^ 
king ! I saw in the wa]r a light firom keaven» above the^^ 
brightness of the sun, shining tound'about me, and them who 
journeyed with me* And when we were all fallen to the 
cai th, I htard a voice speaking to me, and saying, in the 
Hebrew tongue, Sau!».Saul, why persecutest thou roe ? If 
is hard for thee to kick against the (pricks. And I said, who 
art thou^ Lord ? Ami he repUed, I am J^us whom thou per- 
secutest. But rise, and stand upon thy feet } for 1 have 
appeared to thee for this purpose, to make thee a. mioistert 
and a witness both of ihtst things, which thou hast seen, 
and of those things in which I will appear to ih«e $ delivfi- 
ing thee from the people, and from the Gentiles, to whom ^ 
I now send thee, to open their eyesi and to turn tb^m from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan to God ; 
that they may recerve forgiveness • of MQS, and inheritance 
amongst them who are sanctified by faith that is in me. 

Whereupon, O king Agrippa I I was r^-n disob^ient to 
tkt heav«niy«visioa ^ . bat showed ir^t. to tbe«l af Damascua^ 
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and at Jerqsalcm, and through all the c6stsrs of Judca, asd 
then to the G .ntlles, that they should repent; and turn to 
God, and do works naect for repentance/ For these causes, 
the Jews caught me in the temple,* and went about to kill 
me ^ Having, howtver, obiained help from God* I continoe 
to this day, witnessing both to small and great, saying no 
other things than those which the prophets and Moses de- 
clared should .come : that Christ should suffer ; that be 
would be the; first who should rise from the dead ; and that 
he would show light to the people and to the Gentiles. 

And as he thus spoke for himself,' Fistus said, with a loud 
TOtee, •*Paul, thou ait beside thyself ; much learning hath 
made thee mad." But he replied, I am cot m^d, most no- 
ble Fcstus ; but speak the words of truth and soberness. 
For the king kno.wcth these things, before whonr^^lso spc k- 
freely. I am persuaded that none of these tbi^ arc hid- 
den from him : for this thing was not done in a corner. 
King Agrippa, believcst thou the prophets ? I know that 
thou believest. Then Agrippa said to PauU "almost ih /U 
per =uadest me to be a Chnstian" And Paul replied, *' I 
would to God, that not only thou, but also all that bear 
roe this day,^ were both almost, and altogether such as I aa, 
except these bonds/" acts xxvir 
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SECTION III. 

An Address to Toung Persons. 

J. INTEND, in this address, to show yon the im- 
portance of beginning early to give serious attention to your 
conduct. As soon'as you are capable of reflebtion, you must 
perceive that there is a right and a wrong in human actions. 
You see, that those who are bom with the same advantages 
cf fortune, are not all equally prosperous in the course of 
life. While some of them, by wise and steady conduct, at- 
tain distinction in the world, and pass their days with com- 
fort and honor ; others, of the same rank, by mean and 
vicious behnvior, forfeit the advantages of their birth ; in- 
voUfj themselves in much misery ; and end in being a dis- 
SI ace to their friends, and a burden on society. Early, then 

may 
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may you learn, that it js not on the external condition in 
B^hich you find yourselves placed, but on the part which yoa 
are to act, that your welfare or unhappiness, your honor or 
infamy depends. Now, when beginning to act that par t* 
what can be of ^^reater moment, than to regulate your plan 
of conduce with the most serious attention, before you have 
yet committed any fatal or irretrievable errors: f If, instead 
of exerting reflection for this valuable purpose, you deliver 
yourselves up, at so critical a time, to^Ioth and pleasure ; 
if you refuse to listen to any counsellor -but humor, or to 
attend to any pursuit except that oi amusement ; if you 
allow yourself to float loose and careless on the tide of life» 
ready to receive any direction which the current of fashion. 
m-^Y chance to give you ; what can you expect to follow from 
such beginnings ? Whi{e so. many around you are undergo- 
ing the sad ^nsequences of a like indiscretion, for what rea* 
«on shall not those consequences extend to you i Shall you 
attain success without that preparation, and escape dangerii 
without that precaution, which is' required of others ? Shall 
h&ppiiiessgrow up to you, of its own accord, and solicit 
your acceptance, when, 10 the rest of mankind, it is the fruit 
of long cultivation, and the acquisition of l4bor and care i 
Deprive not yourselves with such arrogant hopes. What- 
ever be your rank, Providence will not, for your sake re* 
verse its established order. The Author of y6ur being hath 
enjoined you to ** take head to your ways ; to.p(Snder the 
paths of your feet ; to remember ypur .Creator in the days 
of your youth.'* He hath decreed, that diey only *• who 
seek after wisdom, shall find it.; thatfoo^s shall be aiRictedf 
because 6f their transgressions ; and that whoever refuseth 
instruction, shall destroy bis own soul.^ By listening to 
these admonitions, and tempering the vivacity ot youth with 
a proper mixture of serious thought, you' majr ensure cheer^ 
fulness for^the rest of life ; but by delivering yourselves up 
at present to giddiness and l&viiy> you lay the foundation of 
lasting heaviness of heart* 

When you look forward to those plans of life, which 
either your circumstances have suggested, or your friends 
have proposed, you will hot hesitate to acknowledge, that 
in order to pursue them with advantage, some previous dis- 
cipline is requisite.- Be assured, that whatever is to be your 
profession, no education is more necessary to your success^ 
than the acquirement of virtuous dispositions atid habits* 

^ This 
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Thtsistb«i;iniveml preparation of cTfry character, 
every itation in life. Bad a€ the world ii, respect it alwafi 
. paid to virtne. In the uiual course of human afFatrs* ituHtt 
be found that a plain mndersunding^i joined with acknow 
ledged worth* contributes mere to prosperity, than the 
brightest parts without probity or honor. Whether science 
or business, or public life be your atnii ivirtue still entersi 
^for a principle^sfaare, into all those <great departmenti of so- 
ciety. It is connected with eotnence in every ii liberal art.; 
with reputation, in every branch of fair aad- useful business ; 
vwith dtitinction, in evci^ public station. The irigor which 
liit giyes thanaind, and the weight which st adds to characteit: 
the generous sentiments wlii<^ It breathes \ the undaunted 
spirit whidi At inspires .; the ardor of dtlligence which it 
r^quickens ; the freedooi which h procures from pernicious 
and dishonorable avocatiooa.; are the foundations of all that 
4s highly honorable, or greatly successful among men* 

Whatever omarmenuT or engaging endowments^yoQ now 
fossess, ^virtue is a necessary requfsitCr in order to^thek-^bia- 
in^ with proper lustre. Feeble afre«the attractions of the 
?if«irest^or»i-4£it be suspected that nothing within corres- 
ponds to the pleasing appearance without. Short are die 
triumphs of^it, when it is supposed to be the vehicle of 
jnalice.* By whatever means you may at first attract the 
. attentton, you can hold the esteem, and secure the hearu of 
others, only by amiable dispositions, and the aceomplish* 
ments of the mind. These are the^ualities whcue inftnenca 
win last, when the lustre of all that once sparkled and daa- 
^zled has passed away. 

Let not then the season of youth be barren of imprave- 
iil^nts, so. essential to your fuHire ^felicity and honor. Now 
is the seed*time of life ; and according to ^ what you soar, 
jou shall^-eap." >Your character is aow^vunder divine as- 
sistanccj of yonr own forming i your fate is, in some aiea- 
sote, put intayouriowa-hands. Yoor.^ainre is as yet pliant 
and soft. Habits have not established their donsinioB. Pre* 
Jodtces have not pre-occupiad your onderstaniding. The 
world has not had time to contract and debase your affec- 
tions. All your powers aremore vigorous, disembarrasse4i 
and free, than they will be at any future period. ^ Whatever 
impulse you now give to^your desires and passions, the di- 
rection is likely to continue. It will form the channel ia 
which /our life is to tun y jiajt it may 4eiermioe iu ever- 
lasting 
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^poftaat periods as the highest tru^t which shall e vet be €( 
flitcted to jon.^ as in a great measure dcciiive of join' fa 
piaets, in timet and in eternity. As4n4he succession of 
MaspiMt eadi> by the fo^ariaUe laws 0t Nature, affects 
•prodaettons of what is next in course } eo» in human 1 
every period of our age» accordine as it is well or ill spe 
4nlliieoces the happiness ^of^that witch is to fellow. Vtr 
oQs youth gradually brings forward accomplidied and fl 
^rwhiog manhood.; and s^cb manhood passes of itself^ wi 
«cut aneasinesii into fespeotable and tranquil old age. I 
"When nature it turned out of its regular courie»dfsorder ta 
^Uice in the morai, just aa in the vegetable world. If 
"cpriog put forth no blossomsi in sumnier thete will be 
^eautyy and m auusmn,'n9 fruit :: so, i f youth be trii 
away without improveoientf manhood will probably be c 
Htemptible, and old age omerable. If the beginnings of 
^ave been ** vanity/', its latter end^an scarcftly be any ot 
^ban '* vexation df spmt/' 

1 shaU £aisb ^NraddveiSs with catKng your attentioo 

^faat dependence on the blessing of heayen» whichi ami 

"•U .your endeavors rfter iQiprp«emeat» you ofight com 

iwally to preserve. It is too common with the yM>ungr ei 

when they resolvetolread the^iaib of wtue and hoii 

*tp set out with presumptuous xon£denee in tbesiseli 

Trusting to their own abiliiiesibr«arrytng them suecessf : 

tthrough life, they are careless rf applying to God, or of 

^Tivtng any assistance irom what they are apt to reckon 

gloomy discipKae ctf Teligioi^. Alas.^ how little do fl 

4cfiow the dangers which «wait them ? Neither human i 

dpm»^ nor .human ^irtoe» unsupported by religioni is e< i 

to the ^ing situations -which often oiiur iolife. B) 

«hock of tem.ptatioo» how frequently have the nn^st virti i 

jncentiotts bead overthrown.? Under the pressure of disa I 

«lfow4if ten-has the greatest constancy sualr? << every g 

and ^ery ^perfect gift, is fr^m above." Wisdom an^ i 

tuet asweU-as«' riches and bonof, come from Qod.*' I ! 

tute of hisfavor, you are ip^o better sitoatiooy with all i 

4x>asted abilitiest ^an orphans^ left to winder Mi a trac | 

d^rtt without any ^ttide to conduct them>4>r any sbeh i 

xover tbemfroin the gathering storiD. Corr«at,thien,tJ i 

Ibunded^afTogance^ Expect nott that your happiness-c i 

and epcnd entofcaiiBi who made youth* fiyfaitVand^e i 
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Mc6 Tke g.99d dnHad:Man cempand, 

aocti apply to the Redeemer of the. world. ; Bf piety fird 
prajer, s^k the proteciion pfiht<56d of heaven. I conclude 
with the tolenm woids* in which a %ti^\ prince delivered hjs 
dying charge to bis ion ; wprdij. which eycry young pcrsoo 
onght to consider as addressed... to hiaise)f» and to engrave 
deeply on his heart : ** SoTpmoDi my son, know thoa t^se^ 
God of thy fathers ; andr serve him with a perfect heajpti ' 
and with a willing mind.; ^/For the- Lord searches al) heartf, 
and nodefstandeth all the ImagiDations of the thpbghts. l( 
Ihon seek him, he will he foutid 'of thee ; hiit if tfaou forsajbe 
hxiDj he will cast thee off. for ever/' ' ^ bl4}e^ 



i^ Mil U . I ' ' iU " 

LESSON 3,LVUL 

Yie good And bad Man. ^omp^rcd in ibe s^a^pn rf sdxfif.Mfyf*.. 



R. 



. ELIGION prepaj^es the tnind for eficpunteribg, - 
with fortit'iide, the most severe^slioeks of adversity ; wfaere^. 
▼ice, by its natural -infiueii^^^ the temper, tends to prodace 
dejection under the 'sI«Sbtest trials* While worldty^men e^i-- 
large their p6SsesftiqnD8,fand extend thetr connections, th^y 
imagine that t4>ey are strengthening theralselyes against atU' 
the possiMevictsHtades of life.'* They say in their .'hearts, 
" Mf mountain.stands strong, and I shall never be moved;'' 
Bat so' fatal is. their dehiMon, that, instead of stVenf^theniogi^ 
they are weakening that which only can support them wbei) 
those' vicissitudes come*. It is -their .mfnd ^ich must then 
support thte ; and their mind, hy their sensual at^chmentf^ 
Is cotrupted and enfeebled^. At^dkted with imem^i^^^-' 
fondness to the pieisf^ires of the wo; ^ they incur twn gieat 
and eertava evils :' they both ezdudt themselves from every . 
resource except the world rand they-tnerease their .sensibility , 
to every blow tirhicfa- comes upqn them frons that quarter. , 

They have neither' principles nor temper which pan stand 
the assault of trbuble^ v They have no principles yrhich lead ^ 
tbiem.to look beyond the ordinsffy^ation of events ; ^nd 
therefore^ When' silisfbftunesinvofve them, tKeprospect most, 
be comfortless on every side. ^ Ijheir crimes hsrye disqualt-^' 
&d tbeni from looking up toxtheasshtiince of afoy higher; 
power than their own.ability, or for relying,on any.better : 
siMet^an their own ^risdoou And as/rbdi^princfple tbejr- 
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•in^lWive no support, so in ^ tcinpcr corrupted by pros- 
perityt thay find no relief. They have lou that moderatioa 
of -'mind which enables a wise man to accommodace himseU 
,to his situation. Long fed with false h6pes, they are exas- 
perated and stung by every disappoint n^ent. Luxurious 
arfd effeminate/ they can bear ho uneasiness. Proud and 
prcsu(aptuous» they can brook no opposition. By nourish- 
mjg dispositions which so little suit this uncertain state* they 
have infused a double portion of bitterness into the cup of 
woe ; Uiey have sharpened the edge of that sword which is 
li/ied up t(5 smite them. Strangers to all the temperate sat- 
isfactions of a.]jiQbd and a pure mind ; strangers to every 
pleasure except what was seasoned by vice or vanity, their 
adversity is to the last degree disconsolate. Health and opu- 
ledctf'were the two pillars^ on which they re^t^d. Shake 
either of them ; and their whole edifice of hope and comfort 
falls* Prostrate and forlorn, they are left on the grovnd \ 
cbligejj to join with the m^n of Ephraim in his abjsct lamen- 
tatfeni ** lliey haVe taken away toy gods, which I have 
made, and wjiat have 1 more f" — Such are the causes to 
^rtiicb we must ascribe the broken spirits, the peevish tern* 
jpter/and impalient passions, that so often attend the declin- 
"Pis *g*» ^^ falling fortunes of vicious men. » 

But how different is the^condijtion of a truly good man ia 
tht^st^ trying situations of life I Religion had^gradually pre^ 
pared his mind' for all the events of this inconstant state. \t 
had tnstidcted him in the nature of true happiness. It had 
cariy weaned htm from an undue love of the world, by dis- 
covering; to him^ its Taniiy, and'by stttrog^higher prospects- 
in his view. AfHietions do not attack him by surprise, and 
therefote db not overwhelm hi mi He was equipped for the 
atotm, as well as the calm, in this dubious navigation of life. 
Under those conditions he knew himself to he brought hith* 
er ^ that he i^as tiot always to f^tain the er^oyment of what 
heieved : and therefore he 1^ hot overcome by disappoint* 
m«nCj when that which is mortali <^e8 ; when that which is 
saatahle, begins to change \ and when that which he knew. 
10 be transient, passes away. 

All the printiples whicKreligion teaches, and all the habits 
which it forms, are favorable to strength of mind. It will 
be fbundi that whatever puriiieSs fortifies also the heart. Ia 
thecourse of living •' righteously, soberly, afid piously,** a 
good nun acquires^ a^ steady and - weU-goterped . spirit* 

Tiaiacd} 
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Traibedi by Divitif grace, to •njpy with moderatbn ttie adt 
vaDtftgei of the world» neither lifted up by sacceitf nor eiK 
ervAt^ with leosualtty, be meets the cbaoges in hit lot withU- 
out unttanly dejection. He k ioured to temi>erance and^ 
restratfit. He ha€ learned firmness and lelfcommaod. He 
is aeQQStomed to look ap to that supreme Pro^ldescei which, 
disposes of bnman affairs^^noi^ wiitLreTcrenceonly, bm with» 
trust and hope. 

The time of prosperity was to. him not merely at season o^ 
bari^n joy, but prodocMve of much useful improTementl 
Ht had cultivated bis mind*. He hadstored it with useful 
knowledge, with good* priociplet^ and ^rtuoiis dispoations.. 
These' resources remaia entire, when the days^ of trouble 
come.. They remain with him in sickness,. as in health $ hh 
poverty, as in the midst af riebt* i io his dark and solitary^ 
tioursi no less than whra snrrounded with friends and gay 
society.. From the glare of prosperity, he can, without de« 
jectfon, withdraw into the shade. Excluded from several^ 
admrnages of the- world, he may. be. obliged to retreat tnto> 
a narrower circle ; but within that circle be will fin^many 
Comforts left. His chief pleasures were always of the calnif. 
ionoceot> and temperate kind ; and over these, the changest. 
af the world h^ve the least power. His mind is a kingdom 
CO him ; aod he can still eoj^y it. The werld did not ba« 
Jtow upon him all his enjoyments $ and therefore it is nots 
in the. power of tl^ world^ by its most, cruel attacks, to car»^ 
ry tbflm.all awa]i\i - mlji^m 



LESSOR XLIX. 
SH0I6T AND. EASY SENTENC£8 IN POETRY 



'T. 



a£CTION 14. 

Educatiotu. 



__ IS education forms the common mind i; 
Just as she twig is bent, the tree*s inclm'd* 

Condon 
With pleasure let us own our errors past ; 
ad makfr aaeh d^y a catit on the last* 
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JReflectm* 
A^stmf withottt reflection, like a pile 
Wic£iotit iohabitami to rain rims. 

Secret Virit^. ' 
The private path, the secret aets of meiai 
If xioble, far the noblest of fchcir lives. 

Necessary kntrwUdge^asihatiahlecfi^ 
• ©tit-.tieedfal knowledge, Kk* onr needfel food, 
XJnhcdg'd, lies open in lifeVcomffton fteM j ^ 

And bids all welconre' tO'tlie Viifall^aiie. 

* . . * 

DiMppmtjfmeni* 
Dtsappotntnient lurks in maof a prize, ; ' 
As bees in flow'rs ;/and stings lis ixfith socces^ 

i^titralaftdfaticifulltfe^ 
WKq lives to nature, rarely can be jpoor ; 
Wbb lives feof^ncyt n^Vet ciah tfc riijii. 

Bappinesrmcdeff^andHi^ 

v..^..,.. Nevct man was tVuFjr blest, 

Bat it coinpos'd, and gave him such a cast- 
As folly might mistake for want of jp)r : 
A cast unlikt the triumph of the^rond ,; 
A modfest aspect, and a smile ar heart. , ^ 

True greatness* 
Who noble Mids by noble meahs obtains, 
Or failing, smiftv W'tiffe or lib th«di, ' ' 
Like good Aurelitts let hSlii reigti/ or bleid 
Like Socrates,tllat f6ar !s ^^at iddeiiU; 

^e ieariif smpctt^^^ ' 
No radiant pearl which crbted tortu^ weartf. 
No geot, that twinkling hai^s jfrom beauly's ears, 
N6r the bright stars, which night's blue arch adorflf-^' 
Nor rising suns that ^gild the vernal mornt 
Shine with such lustre, as the tear that breakS|^ ^ 
For '•thers' wo» down Virtde^s liia'niy cheeks. * 
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SBCTIOK Hi 

VERSES IN WHICH THE LINES ARE OP I«^ 

FERENT LENGTHi 

^he. pasuom^ ..■■■" 
The paisioni are a Dtuneroui' crowdg. 
Imperious, positive, and loud. 
Corb tbcse Ikentioas sons of str ifi^ § 
Heoce chieft; rise the storms of, Wt,^ 
If they j^ow n^tnonSi and ra? e, , 
Tbej are thy. masters, then their slaves 

Epitaph. 
How lov'd, bow yahi!il ODce» avaik thee fiot#. 
To whom relatedi or by whom begot I- 
A heap of dost alone remains oP thee } . 

'Tis all tbonar^ and all de i^ou4 shall bi^ 

MCTiON III. 
VERSES CONTAINING EXCLAMATIONS, T»i 
TERROGTATIONS, AND PARENTHESIS. 
FrUndibip^ ■ ' • ^ 

Can gold gain friendship i, Ipapiiudenceeof - ho|le t" 
As well mere man aa^angel might . beget. 
Love, and loveonly, is tne loan for lovcv- 
Loreti^o ! pride repress, nor hope to find 
A friend* bnt what iias found a. friend in thee^ 
All like the purchase Kfew. the price willpaf-a;; 
And this makes friends^ucb miracles bebw. 

Patknu* 
Beware of desp'rate steps. The darkest daf^ ^ * 

(Live till tomorrow) wtU have passed ^waj^. 



•««.,....^« ..^.•.c.... O luxury ! 

Bane of elated life, of afluent^ states^ 
What dreary change, what ruin is not thine- 
Mow doth Uiy bowl imozicate the mind I : 
'*^o the soft ebtranee of thy rosy cave, 

low dost thou lure the fortunate and great te 

readfol atuaction 1 

The smrce-rf-hc^plness^ 

eaabn'tf wliole pleasure, all the joys of sense) 

k i^.tbm.f ords^ hjealtbi fmt^ a|4i:ompetettcc f 



But fecstth tOBsitti wl^h temperince aliroc -^ 
Apt pMCty O virnie i pea^e it^all fhy owa» 

Y£1LSES mWHICH THE SOUlltD COIlRrESP0MD6; 
TO SIGNIFICATION. 

Smooth and ronigh vers^ 
Soft is the straun wben jsephyr gently bk^wi. 
And th« smooth ttrcam in soiDoifaec numbers flbw^ 
Xqc when load sorgss ksfaithe.somiJing.shore^ 
The hoaricronglLverie should like the tonent roar. 

Skw mothn* inttt/asiL 
When Ajax.stri^res some rock's vast ^eigbc lo thrown 
^Ekt Moe too. labors, and the words, move slow.. 

* Swift andmyi motion^ 

Mot M w)ieli swift CamiHa 'sciHUs^ihe plain,^ 

Vlies o'er tb* tinbeadtng corn, and skims along the mjui^ 

Veiling trees in a lUooJi 
'liood sounds the azei redoubling strokes on strokes f 
Cn alt sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong^ Deep eeboing^ groan the tltiekeU brown % 
Then rustling» cracklin((» crashingt thunder down. 

. Smind 0" a heiw string 

••.••• ••••• The string \%X^ 

Twanged short and sbarp» like the shrill swallbws crj^ 

Tbe^eoHint^ 
See Y from the Brake the whirring pheasant sprbgfi. 
And mounts exulting, on trinmphaot wings. 

Scyllaand Cbarybdiit^ 
Sire Scylla there a scene of horror. forinSt- 
And here Cbarybdis fills the deep with storms. 
When the tide rushes flM>iii>he^ rumbling cavesf 
The rough rock ro^rs p tumultuous boil tbe^ waf ei 

^sterous and gentle sounds. 
Two craggy rocki prpjecciog to the maiii^ ' . -i 

The roaring winds tempotnous rage restrain r 
Within, the waves in softer murmurs glide i 
4yDiI sb!£s seenrciritboui^theiU&awsm ride* 



With many a weary sup* asd iqaay a gxosmi^ 
U|» the high hiU he heaTeB^-bogc round stonr : 
The hugt round stoDt> resttktng ^ih a bound* 
Thunders impecimus down; and smdkes aioogtfargrom^' 

Re^lar and slow movemnU 
Firit march the.facavy mtdc^ apQar^iy ^\p^^ i . 
O'tr hillst o'er dal«8« o'er crags, o'er rocks the^ gf^- •- 

Motion stow rmd d^tnlt. • 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
That, Kkc a i97ounded snake, drags its sloix^^hffi^tll dtcm^. * 

A rpck^atnfrcm the brom^f Izmmtt^in* 
Still gath'Hng fotce, it smokes and org^d amaiif, ' 
Whirls, leaptf, and thunders di^wn, impetuotiir to cfaepilaiB;; • 

E:(fent and ^oknce'(^th( waves./ 
The waves bebfnd impetth'e Vave's before, . *^ 
Wiae roUiag>ioam»Dg high, and tumbling to the diores" '^ 

' Pefluve numbers; 
In those deep solithdes, and awful eelU, . ^ 

WlSere hcav'nJy peasive contemplation dwdls, 
And;eyer mosiog, ipelaiicholly reigdV « 

, Batik. 

• Armrott armor ctashtog bray'ff ;" 

Horrible discord i aad4he madd^iik^ wbetS^i*"''^ 
Of brazen fury rag'd..> 

Sound ffnitatingrBkictance. ^. 
For who, todumb forgctfulneis a prey, ' - ' 

This pleasing antioos betog e*€r resmed \ " 
Left the warm pr^oQiBBtAoC tfie ek^crfoi'day, ' 
Nor cast one loagiag/iiBg^ridg, look hffaja^ 
'; I ■ i 

PAHAaikAPHS OF GREATEK LENGTfir ' 

Fhe loT^ that chectir life'^ laeest stagBf.^ 

Proof against siokaew android aj^e^- . 

Pre^nr'd by virtae framtdeeteQiiaoi 

B66oaua4Dioc wi>ry<4^attcntk>ft g>^ » /. v 
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Bttjt ItreSf wheir tbat exterior graces 
Which fine iosptr'd the flame, decaja^ 
^ia gentlct ddicatet aad ktfid, 
1*0 faolta compassionate, 6r; bKnd' ;: 
Aod will whb sympathy ettduxe 
Those evils it would gladly core* 
But aogry, coarse, and harsh expressiott^ - 
Shows love to be a mere profession ; 
Proves that the heart is none of his. 
Or soon expels bioi i£it Is. 

S'Warm of flying insecit*. 
Thick in yon stream of light, a thousand wayr,. 
T7pward and downward, thwarting ^nd couvolv^i 
The qutv'riog;C^fons sport ;. tilU tempest wing'd^ 
Tierce winter ss^eeps.them' from the face of da]^ 
E'en so, luxnrioiu men, noheed^ng, pass 
An idk stimmer life, to for tuners shinei 
A season's glitter I Thus they flutter on^ 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 
Till, blown away by^ deaih, ohiirion comes: 
Bebiadt and strikes them from the book of Iifei. 



UESSON X^ 



SECTION vr.. 
A NIG3T PIECE. 

Per. te titnmitUi to the Memory of every Toutb^ m wmse hnit 
ihit volume shall ke giaeedi 



w. 



HILE: night in sdlemn shade invests the polei* 
And calm reflection sooths the pensive soul,. 
While reason undisturbed asserts her sway,^ 
And life's deceitful colors fade away ^ 
To thee, all conscious Presence !' I devotr 
This peaceful interval of sober thought > 
Here all my better faculties confine; 
And be this hour of sacred silence diine !• 

If by the day'l illusive scenes misled^ 
My erring spul from virtue's path has strayed li 

t 8n»»'a 



af4^ P^4istr). 

Snar*d by example» or bj passioA ^acjn^f 
Some falfe delight my giddy seose has cbarmM ; - 
My calmer thoughts the wretched choice reprovet. * 
And my best hopes are . ccbtred in thy loveli r 
!D^priv*d of thtSf can Hfe one joy ^^oitdi i . 
Its utmost boast a vain ui^meaning word. 

fiat, ah ! how 6ft' my lawless passions ^ortf -^ 
Anid break those awful precepts 1 approves - \ 

Piirsue the fatal impulse I abhor, ^ 

And Weiiate the virtue t adore ! i '^ 

Oft, when thy better spirit'^ guardian care | 

Wiirn'd my fond soul to shun the temptrng^nare; ' , 

ISj stubborn wiU his gentte aid repressed, ^ 

And checked the trsing goodnfcss in my^breast ; ' * 
Mid With vain hopes, or urg'd'by false desires^ 
S^ll'd his toft voice, and quenched his lacrefl ^rea. 

' With grief oppress'd> and prostrate in the dustr^ 
Shouldst thou eoodemni lH>wn<^tbyjeBtexice josu* - 
Btit oh I thy softer titles let me claim* i . 

And plead my cjiase' by mercy's |;«ntle Jiamc* 
Mercy ! that wipes the peniteatial tear, 
And dissipates the horrors of despair t -^ 
FiH>m righteous |uktice«steala the vengeful bouiv 
Softens the dteadfnl attribute of pow'r. 
Disarms the wrath of an offended God, 
And seaU 11^ pardon Tn a Saytour^s blood 1 • , 

All powerful Grac^ exert thy gentle sway^ -» 
And teach my rebel passbns to obey ; « . 
Lest lurking folly, with insidious art, 
Regain my volatile inconstant heart I - t 
Shall ev'ry high resolve devotion frames 
Be only lifeless sound and specious names ?.-• 
Oh rathen while thy hopes and ffears control, ^ 
In this still houff each motion of my souli 
Secure its safety by a sudden doom, 
And be the soft retreat of sleep my tomb i 
C^lm let me slumber in that dark repose. 
Till the last morn its orient beam dieclose : 
Then, when the great archangel's potent sound 
Shall echo thro' qreation's ample roundr^ 
^ak'dfrom the sJeep of deathi with joy survey ^ 
The op'ning ^lendorsi>f eternal day* . 
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. SECTION vvn. 
AIT AI5DAES6-3;0 THE DEIT;Y. 

'GOD of nsf life, and Author of nay dayt! 
Permit my feeble.voice to lyptby praise ; 
And trembling tak^^upon a mortal tongue 
That haliow'd name to harps of seraphs sung,; 
Yet here the brightest seraphs could ho more 
Than bide their faces, tremble and adore. 
Worms, angels, men, incvVy different . sphere 
Are equal all» for all are nothiog here. 
All nature faints beneath the mighty name, / 

Which nature's works, thrb^ all her parts, procUipJ 
I feel that name my inmost thotights control. 
And breathe an awfal stillness thrqugh my soul: 
As by a charm the waves Qf grief subside ; . 
Impetupus passion stppsf her headlong tide. 
At thy felt presence all emotions- cease, ' 
And my bosh'd-.spirit^finds a sudden peace ) 
Till ev*ry world>y thought within medics^ 
And earth's gay pageants ranisbyfiomofty 9ftr^t 
Till all my sense is'lostin^iDfinUe, . 

And one vast object fills nny achtng sight; 

^nt soon, alas. ! this holy calm tr broke; ^ -, 
'My soul submits to wt^r her wonted ytdte r 
With shackled pinions sttives to ^oar-in vsu^ 
And ^kingles wi^h the dross of earth again* 
But Tic, our gracious • Master j>kind as^Just, 
Knowing our framer^eintmbers man i^'dnst; 
His spirit, ever brooding o'er'ourmlttd, 
Sees the first wiib*to:.better Jiopes> Jn^n'd ; 
jMarks the ypung dawn of .ev'ry virtuous 9iit9f 
And fans |be smokihg/flax into a fiame. - 
His ears are open to the softest' cri*,* 
His grace desccfdds to mieet the lifted eyi$j 
He reads the language of -a silenlttear^ 
And sighs are. Jncensefrottt' a .heart linCere.' 
Such are the vows, ih$i; sacrifice I givej . 
Accept the vow, and bid^the suppliant ,K vet 
rrom each terrestrial bondage set me free.; I. 

Still ev'ry wish that centres not in thee ; 
Bid my fond hopes, my vata disquiiUft ceaaet 
^A^dpojint i»y paMi to evetl^ini^eace. 
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MiS Poetry 

£Fthe wft btQd of ^mning pleasure leadt 
Bf Imog waterty and thro* Sow'ry me^dsi 
When aUfas tinUingi tranqoa and «erenef 
And Ternal beaat j paints the fiau'rtpg scenes . 
Oh t«8ch me to elude each latent snare, ^ 

And whisper Co mj sliding hearc.Beware 1 
With eastioa let ne hear the syren's voices 
And doubtfal with a trembUng hearty rejoice. 
If friendless, in a rale of tears I stray, 
Where briers wound, and thorns perplex my wayt 
Still let my steady soul thy eoodoess see, . 
And with stroi^ confidence lay hold on thee % 
With equal eye my yarious lot receiTCi 
Resigned to diis, or resolute to Uyc ; 
Prepared to kiss tiie sceptre or the rod« 
While God is seen in all, and alJI in God* 

I read fats awful name emblazonM high 
With golden tetters on the illuminM sky | 
Nor less the myaic characters I see " 
Wrought in each flowV, inscrtb'don ti^^tj tree s 
In ev'ry leaf that trembles to the breeze, 
I hear the voice of God among the trees* 
With thee in shady s(rfitadei I walk. 
With thee in busy crowded citiea talk ; 
In ev'ry creature own thy forming pow'r | 
In each event thy providence adore : 
Thy hopes shall animate my drooping souU 
Thy precepts guide me and thy ftptr contrpL 
Thus shall I rest uomov'd by all alarms, 
Secure within the temple of thine arms. 
From anxious cares, from gloomy terrors frecf 
And feel myself omnipotent !n thee.. 
Then when the la8t,^e dosipghoor dt^ws ni{^ 
And eflrtb recedes before my swimming eye ; 
When ttembling on the doubtfal edge oiP fate 
I stand, and stretch my view to either state \ 
Teach me to quit this transitory scene 
With decent triumph, and a look serene; 
Teadi me to fix my aHent hopes on higPi 
<knd^ having livM to thee, in thee to di% 
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